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MEETING. IN NEW YORK, N.Y. 


The annual meeting of the Society, being the one hundrod 
and twenty-first oceasion of its dssembling, was held in New 

York City, at Columbia University, on Thursday, Friday, and 
Saturday of Enster Week, April 15th, 16th and 17th 

The following members were present at one or more of the 


Sessions: 
Adler, 


Arnold, W. He 


Ankara, 


Gilmore, 
Grotthel, 

Gray, G..H. 
Gray, Merv. L. H, 
Grieve, Mins 


Josept, 
Kioho, Miss 
Kyle, 
Lanman, 
Levonian, 
Lyon, 
Madsen, 
Margolis, 
Moyer, 
Michelson, 
Moore, J.-H. 
Atiller, 
Alnes-Arnolt, 
Nies, J. B. 
ies, W. 0, 
Oertel, 
Ogden, , J, 


Ogden, Misa Ff. S. 


Ciirmrtencl, 
Peters, 
uacken bes, 
Reaenav, 
Rudolph, Misw 
Scott, 0. BP. G, 
Stott, Mra, §. By 
Shepard, 
Sherman, 
Steale, 

Team paam, 


Torrey, 
Vaoderburgh, 


‘Ward, W, H. 


Uanher, 
Total, TI, 


The first session began on Thursday afternoon at three 
o'olodk in the Trustees Room of the University, with the Presi- 


il 


dest of the Society, Professor E. Washburn Hopkins, in the 
ir. 

‘The reading of the mimites of the meeting beld in Cam- 
bridge, Mass. April 23d and 94th, 1905, was dispensed with, 
because they were presented in printed form a@¢ advance sheets 
ready to appear in the Journil (vol. xxix, 304—314). 


Tha Conmmittes of Arrangenients presented its report, through 


Professor A. V. W. Jackson, in the form of a printed program, 
and made some special supplementary announcements, 

‘The sucecading session’ of the Society. were appointed for 
Friday morning at half-past mine, Friday afternoon at half- 
past two, and Saturday morning at half-past nine. Tt wits 
announced that a lancheon would be given to the Society at 
Columbia University by the local mombers on Friday at one 
o'clock, and that arrangements had ben made for a sul- 
scription dinner at the Park Avernme Hotel on Thursday evening 
at seven o'clock. 2 


REPORT OF THE CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 


Tho annual report of the Corresponding Secratary, Professor 
A. ¥. Williams Jackson, was then presen ted as follows: 

"The Corresponding Scervimry desires at the outert to express bis thanles 
and appreciation vo his predecersor in office, Profewor Hopkime, now 
Tiresident of the Societs, for the kindly help lent to kim when suming 
the now duties ami for the aid eo generously given. to lighten the hnerilen 
of work inevitable in eecrvtarial pomiion. | 

‘The correvpondence for the year hme bee ramewhal extensive. There 
has bern ah ever-growing mmole of conumunications ealled forth by the 
inclusion of the American (}riental Society's came in the Linta of arguni- 
yations that are regularly published in wariows tulbeline and rocorde in 
different parte of the conntry. This te 4 good thing, 20 it stravs wiler 
attention to the ecopé and aime of the Society, and it might perhaps be 
wall for ue Inter to consider the question of enlarging somewhat the Tint 
sf cites iu which our meetings ere held, since several Boards of Trade 
in other pinces have male tender of. opportunities that might be offered 
if their partieglar city should be chosen for one of the senna 


A pleasant part of the interchange of letters which hae been curried 


on since the last meriing hes heen the correspondence with the mewly 


elected qnemibers and with thor who had been choem se ldmorsry 
members and who have expressed in complimentary terme thelr sppre- 
cintion of the distinction conferred by the Society's electing them. 

A nil but sympathetic part of the ‘year's work hos heen writing ex 
jireseions of thought and remembrance for thote who hare been hereaved 
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by the, death oF some :member of ihe family who was thus lost os 
weniber from our own midst, The list is mot small considering our 
Setak maatciihip 


DEATHS, 


Professor Richard Pischel 
‘Profesor Ebnrhant Schrader, 


UsarcuTe Mester. 


Mrs. Huime J. Arndlil, 
: Mr. Ernest B; Fenoilsia. 
4 Mr; Francia Blackmore Forbes. 
President Danie) Coit Gilsmn, 
Professor Charlee Eliot Norton, 
Profesene Jobo Henry Wright. 


“Professor Pischel, ona of oor more recent honorary members, wat a 
German Sanskrit sobolar of wide learning and whose name was recognized 
with Wanor tWronghout the learned world. He died ot (hy age of fifty- 
“hine, in December, 108, at Muilraz, India, shortly after reuchiag the 
lanl to which be bad devoted hin life's studiss and which it bad ever 
boen this heart's desire to visit. 

Professor Schrader, of thn Guiversity of Retin, wae mate an hoporary 
member of the Socinty in 1800, im recognition of hile distinguished s¢e- 
ices te Orievtal acienee especially ia the line of Assyriologioal reseurch. 
Hie long and emineiit carcer, which led him to the position of « Privy 
Conuselor at iba Royal Court of Gormany, lent a special dignity to the 
lint -of the Society's tnembership. | | 

Mrs. Emma J, Arnold, of Providenoe, B. 1, & corporaie member of 
‘Whe Society wines 1804, itied at the howe of her buabaud, Dr. Oliver H 

Arnold, of Providence, on Jane 7. 1008. 

Ernest ¥. Fenollows, of Mobile, Alnbama, since 1804 = member of the 
“Society, died in Bogtand in October, 1905, judi as be wes about to return 
‘to Americu His epenial interest ley in the field of Japan, where be had 

lived for some time, and Le was 8 very agreeable lecturer mud writer on 
‘Whe sehjoet of ite art, ite histery aml ite civilization. 

Francis Blackman Forbes, of Hooton, & member tlioe 1664, died at his 
howe in Rowton, May 21, 1006, at thi age of sixty-might. Mr. Forbee 
had teen a merchant in China for twonty:five yenrs, until 1882, when he 
remewd to Par for foor years ond afierwarils riturned to Bie heme 
- Mosiuchssette, Hie interest in Chinee flore and the fine collection 
Of sjecimews which be made in that field won hin « fellowship in the 
Timein Society of London. 

Taniel Coit Gilman, who wae an active member of the Society for 
over half a ventory, having joined in 1857, and who was ur president 
for thirteen years, from 149% 16 1906, died at his birthplace in Norwich, 
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on Detobor 13, 1008, im the seventy-eighth year of his age. After his 
gradeation from Yale College jt: 1882, be continued his studies at Cam- 
panes and at Barlin, ond then evieredl upon o distinguished career as 
tor, aa i well known td those who are acquainted with the edu- 
acai development. of this country whose interests be served wy faith- 
fully, He war President of the Johns Hopkins University from [875 to 
1001, when he redired a9 emeritus to take the presidency of the newly 
founded Carnegie Institution. lie had previously enjoyed the honor of 
being ippointed by the President of the United Stater to act-as one of 
the fire members of the United States Commision on the subject of tha 
boundary line between Venesuela and Colombia. The valaulila services 
thick he rendered to the American Oriental Society during the thirteen 
years in which Le wae oor presiding officer, arid the distinction which 
hie lent by his association with the Socrety, will always remain a bright 





memory. 

Profewor Charles Eliot Norton, of Harvard University, art eritic and 
man of letiers, who joined the Society in 1657, the same year as Mr. Gil- 
man, paseed away in the week after lis contemporary'’s death: He died 
at Cambridge, Maas. on October 9), 1908 The public press throughont 
the lund paid irihute to hie memory, Although not an active aitimidant 
ai thy Oriental meetings, he never lost his interest daring the fifty-one 
gears of kis membership. The part which Mr. Norton took a2 one of 
the first etholara to draw attention to Fitegerald’y version of Oinar 
Khayram will always associate his name with the intervet taken in tho 
Persian port. 

Professor Johy Henry Wright, of Harvard University, & member of 
the Oriental Sooiety since 1666, died at Cambridge, Muss. on No- 
vernler 25, 1908: Professor Wright wan born in Uruminh, Persia, the 
city which is helieved by nome to have been the birthplace of Zoroaster, 
Although De. Wright’) specialty waa in Greek, he ‘hud easly taken an 
injerest in Sanskrit in hie stodent days, and showml hie Interest in the 
Oriental Society hy joining it ten years ago. 

In: conclusion the Secretary 1a pleased to add that the major part of 
hi correspondence hee been of o special or technical character =» sneo- 
ciited with work now incorporated in the Jocrnnl or ae carried on with 
fellow-searchers for light in the realm of the Land of the Dawn. 








‘The details of the Secretary's report were accepted as pre- 
sented and if was directed to place the report on record. 


REPORT OF THE TREASURER. 


The report of the Treasurer, Professor Frederick Wells 
Williams, was presented by the Corresponding Secretary and 
read as follows: 
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The report of the Treasurer was supplemented verbally by 
Professor Jackson with o statement, merely for record, thal 
the Directors liad voteil that the Society should continue next 
vear to contrilute as hefdre to the Orieutalische Bibliographic, 
nnd that the Tremmrer wae authorized to pay said contri- 
‘bution directly out of the funds in the treasury. 


REPORT OF THE AUDITING COMMITTEE 
The report of the Auditing Committee, Professors Torrey 
anil Ocrtel, was presented by Professor C. C. Torrey, as follows: 


We hereby certify that we hare examined the account hook of the 
Acting Treasurer of thia Gocoety, and have found thn same correct, end 





si] 


Hint the foregoing account is in conformity therewith, We have sino 
compared the entries in the caah book with the voochers and bank and 
pam-books and have found sll correct 
CHARLES C. TORREY, Andina. 
HANNS OERTEL, 
Nee Haves, April 17, 10), 


REPORT OF THE LIBRARIAN. 

The Librarian, Professor Hanns Oertel, presented his report 
as follows: 

Misa Margaret D, Whitney hes continued her work of cataloguing 
the Society's Liters, “The reeponse to o circular letter to oor exchanges 
auking that incomplele eta be, as far aw powible, completed, hes been. 
very cordial and yenerous, The next report of the Librarian will contain 
ii bibHoyraphienl lint of all periodical literature deposited in oor Library. 
Aa in previous reports, the Librarian sguin calle attention to the abeo- 
Inte necessity of a emall mum of money for the binding of our accessions. 
Tt is ieepueile te allow onbound volumes to go out of the Ubrary, and 
os ulmnet all of cur meinbera live at a distinen, unbound looks eamnot 
be. ceed Try, thm. 

The thanks of the Society wre aguin due 1) Miss Margaret 1). Whitnoy 
for her continued interest in the Library, ts Mr. Schwab, Librarian of 
Yale University, for many favours, and to Mr. Gruener of the Yale 
Idbrary for valued aseleiante in mailing. 





REPORT OF THE EDITORS. 
The report of the Editars of the Journal of the Society, 


Professors Ourtel and Jowett, was made by Professor Oortel 
a8 follows: 


The editors reqrét that owing to the delng in selling ap and enrrecting 
ene Of the srtickes, it haa not heen possible te complete the carrnat number 
Of ‘the Journal in tine to heave it in the hands of the mambera before 
this meeting. It will he sent out early in May. Ae ix well known to 
the mambers, the cout of printing of the Society's Journal has for some 
youre past excewied the Suciety's income apd maie it niocmenry to draw 
on our invested fume, Ji did not seem wise to the editors to continue 
indefinitely euch ® policy of living beyond oor means They, thernfore, 
riloctantly desided to publish the Society’ Journal for the carrent year 
in owe volume of about 100 pages lees than hoe been contommry. 

By direetion of the Board of Directors, the Editors will make arrange 
ents for printing the next volume of the Journal abroed, sod they ex- 
pect that the faving thos effected wil] tuske it possible fo print the 
Journal sa before without exceeding tho income of the Society, 

The Editor, finalls, desire to call the attention of members to the 
ule that all pepers read at the Suctets’s meeting are presumed to be 
invailable for printing in thé Society's Journal and euhjeot to the cull of 
the Editors for that purpose, 


‘val 


i 





TION OF MEMBERS. 


Thy following persons, recommended by the Directors, were 
elected members of the Society: 


HONORARY MEMBERS. 
Rev, Canon Samuel R. Driver, M. Charles Clarmont-Gannenu, 
Professor Hormann J xeohi. | 





CORPORATE MEMPERS. 
Mr. George William Brown, Mr. James H. Hyde, 
Mr, Charles Daua Barrage, Mr. Thomas W, Kingsmill, 
Seior Felipe G, Caidéron, Rev. AL. G. Eye, 
Mr, Irving Cotes Thenarest, Mr. Levon J. RK. Leroninn, 
Dr. Curl Frank, Mr, Albert Howe Lybyer, 
Ter. Berliert Friedenwald, Mr. Charies J. Morse, 
Mise Marie Guitach, Mr, Albert Ten Eyck Cmeatead, 
fbr, ic W. Gilmore, Mr. Walter Peterson, 
Mise Iiine Hassler, Mr. George VY. Schick, 
Edward 1. Hume, M. 1D, Dr. 'T. H. Pardo de Tavera, 


Rev, Sydney N. Ussher. 


OFFICHRS FOR 180—1010_ 

The committee appointed at Cambridge to nominate officers 
for the ensuing year consisted of Professors. Francis Brown, 
Torrey, and Oertel, ee Journal, vol. xxix, 311) and their report 
recommenied the followmg names, which were duly elected: 

~ soma Wilttam Hayes Ward, of New York. 

ice- Pregidenta—Profossur Maurice Moomilelil, of Baltimore; Profomor 


Pail Binupt of Baktimore; Professor Heury Hyvernat, of Washington, 


muling Seeretarg—Professor A. V. William: Jackson, of New 





Recmiing Seeretary—Profemor George F. Moore, of Cambridge, Manas, 

Srorclary qf the Section for Religions— Professor Morrie Jastrow, Jr. 
of Philulelpkis, 

Treanrer—Proféasor Frederick Welle Williams, of Sew Haren 

Titrerion—Professor Hanus (ertel, of Now Haven 

Directors—The officers above named, and Professors Crawford H. Toy 
and Charles H. Tanman, of Cambridge; FE. Washbarn Hopkiga, of New 
Haven; Richard Gotiheil, of New York; (harley C, Torrey, of New Haven; 
Hobert F, Harper end: James 3 Juweti, of Clieaya. 


' ADDRESS BY THE PRESIDENT. 
At four o'cleck, at the conelusion of the business session, 
the President of the Society, Professor E. Washburn Hopkins, 
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of Yale Cniversity, delivered his annual address on “Exoger- 
ratious of Tabu av a Ruliciout Motive.” 

The Socivty wljourned al the close of the address to mout 
at half past seven o'clock for dimer at the Park Avenue Hotel. 


FRIDAY SESSION: 
‘Tho mombers re-assembled on Friday morning at half past 


nine o'clock for the second session. The following eommuni- 
cations wore presented: 


Thietor KE. Asnkawa, of Yale University, Notes on village 
administration in Japan under the Tokuguwa.— Kemurke hy 
Professor Hopkins. 

Professor L OC, Barret, of Princeton University, Concerning 
Kuehne Atharva-Veda, Book 2—Remarks hy Professor Lan- 
Mah, 

Professor G. A) Barton, of Bryn Mawr College, The note- 
Hon for 216,000 in the Tablets of Tolloh.—Remarks by Pro- 
fessors Jastrow pind Haupt 

Doctor Goorge F. Black, of Lenox Library. N.Y. Concern- 
mg the Gypsy Lore Soviety, presented by Dr. GC. P. G. Scatt. 

Doctor A. Ember. of Johns Hopkin “University; Hebrew 
stoma with prefixed t.—- Hemarks by Professors Haupt and 
W. Max Miller. 

fir. Mi Margolia; of the Jewish Publication Society, Phila. 
Tie necessity; of complete Induction for finding tle Semitic 
equivalents of Septuagint words,—Remurks by Professor Haupt. 

Mr. di i. Frachtonberg, of Now York, The superstition of 
the evil eyo in Zoroustrian literntore—Remarks by Professors 
Hoplans, Miller, Jastrow, Peters. 

Professor L. Friedlaender, of the Jewish Theological Sami- 
nary of America, The Fountain of Life and the Velanda of the 
Blessed in the Alexander legends, — Remarks by Professors 
Haupt and Jastrow, and Doctor Yohannan. 

Prifessr RB. Gottheil, af Columbia University, The Aitah 
Diria Mer, 

Profesor A.V. W, Jackson, of Colombia University, A 
legenil of aeriil navigation in Ancient Persia.—Remarks hy 
Professors Friedlacnier aid Jastrow. 

Professor M. Jastrow. of the University of Pennsylvania, An- 
other fragment of the Etana myth, 


At twelve thirty tin Society took a recess: till half past two 
o'dlook, und were invited to luncheon as guests of tho locsl 


ix 


On convening again after lunchvon the session was held in 
the auditoriam of Schermerhorn Hall, Columbia, President 
Hopking presiding, and the following papers were presented: 


Professor EK. Gottheil, of Columbia University, The origin 
and history of the minaret.—Remarks by Professor Jastrow, 

Miss L. CG. Grisve, Ph D., of New York, The Dasara 
Festival at Satara, Tadia.—Remarks by Professor Hopkins. 

Professor Paul Haupt, of Johns Hopkins University, The 
Location of Mount Sinai. 

Professor OC. FR. Lanman, of Harvard University, Pali book 
titles ‘and how to cite them—Ramarks by Professora Hopkins 
and Hianpt. 

Professor W. Max Miller, of Philadelphia, Scenes of the 
religions worship of the Canaanites on Beypuian monuments. 
[instrated by stereopticon photograplis.— Remarks hy Professor 
Haupt. 

Profiaior D. G. Lyon, of Harvard University, ‘The Harvard 
excavations: at Samaria. I[lustrated by stereopticon photo- 
graphs.—Remarks by Professor Lanman. 

‘Dr. T. A. Olmstead, Preparatory School, Princeton, Nid 
Some results of the Cornell Expedition to Asia Minor and the 
Assyro- Babylonian Orient. 

Dr, Truman Michelson, of Ridgefield, Conn,, The general 
interrelution of the dialects of Asoka's Fourteen Eilicts, with 
some romarks on the home of Pali. 

Professor F, Hirth, of Columbia University, On Chinese 
Hieroglyphics. 


At five thirty the Society adjourned for the day; and the 
evening was reserved for an informal gathering of the members 
for supper and general conversation. 


SATURDAY SESSION, 


On Saturilay morning at half-past nine, the fourth and con- 
cluding session was held in Room 407 of Schormerhorn Hall, 
and Was devoted to the reading of papers and the transaction 
of important business. 

In the business portion of thé session, which formed the 
first mutter of consideration, the Committee on the Nomi- 
nation of Officers reported the names os already given above. 

“The Chair then appointed as committes to nominate officers 
at eee session of the next annual meeting, the following 

mem 
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Professor Hobort F. Harper, of Chicago; 
Dr, George C. O, Haas, of Columbia; 
Dr. Albert A. Madsen, of Cleveland, Ohin. 

The Directors reported that they had appointed Professor 
Hanns Ocertel and Professor James BR. Jewett as Editors of 
the Journal for the ensuing yeur, 

Tho place and date of the next meeting as appointed by 
the Directors was. further announced to be Baltimore, during 
‘hursday, Friday, and Saturday of Easter week, March O1st, 
April 1st and 2d, 1910. 

The Committee to aadit the Treasurer's accounts consists of 
Professors Torrey and Oortel 

Professor Hirih brought before the Society for consideration 
the question of the tariff imposed upon books in foreign 
languages imported into the United States. Upon motion of 
Professor Haupt, the following petition was unanimously adopted 
and the Corresponding Secretary wis instrunted to forward it 
in an «ppropriate manner to the authorities ut Washington: 





The Amerman Oriental Fociety, sesambled at jie annoal meeting 
beld in New York, April 17, 1, reepectfally petition the Sonate 
ani House of Representatives of the United Stater uf America that 
wl] sciewtife books dealing wiih foreign Janguayes imported from, 
itiroad be nidmitted free of duty. 


The presentation of papers was resumed in the following 
order: 
Professnr Christopher Jolinsten, of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
(a) Tho fable of the horse and the ox im cuneiform lite 
rature. 
(hb) Assyrian lexitographical notes. 
fe) The Sumerian verb, 
» Remarks by Professor Haupt, 
Dr. Ishya Joweph, of New York, Notes on som matters 
relating to Aribie plilolomy- - Famarks by Professor Haupt. 
Professor Hanus Oertel, of Yale University: 
(a) Some cases of analogy fornmiation. 
{bj The | Sanskrit root drp, ‘stumble’. 
temarks by Professor Hopkins. 
Dre. K ths Vande bred of New York, A hymn to Bel, 
Tablet 20023; British Museum, as published in CT. xv, plates 
42 and 13. 
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Dr. A. Yohannan, of Columbia University, A: Turkish mano- 
script treatise on physiognomy. 
Professor Pani Haupt, of Johns Hopkins University: 
(a) Pi-bahiroth ond the route of the Exodus . 
(b) The disgrace and rehabilitation of Galilee —(Tsaiah tx. 1.) 


At oleven thirty Vice-President Haupt was imvited to the 
OQhair by Professor Hopkins on his withdrawal. The session 
continued a3 follows: 

Professor F. Hirth, of Columbia University, On early Chinese 
notices of African territaries—Remarks by Professors Haupt ~ 
aud W. Max Miller. 

“Profesor A, V. W. Jackson, of Columbia University, Notes 
on Zoroustrian chronology. 

Professor L Friedlaender, of the Jewish Theological Seminary 
oe America, N. ¥., “Abdallah b. Saba, the Jewish founder of 
7 rain. 


Before the session closed, the following resolution was un- 
-animously adopted: 

The American Oriental Society desires to express ite thanks to 
the President ood Trastees of Columbia University ao to the local 
members for the courtesies which they huve extemded to the 
Society during this meeting; and to the Comrnittee of Arrange- 
ments for the provisious they have made for ite entertainment. 





The Society odjoarned at half past twelve on Saturday to 
meet in Baltimore, Md., March 31st, April Ist, ond 9d 1910. 


The following comnumications were read by title: 
Dr. Bigelow, of Boston, Nirvana and the Buddhist moral 
coi, 
Dr. Blake, of Jolins Hopkins University: 
(x) The Tagalog verb, Gees 
(b) Brockelmann’s Comparative Semitic Grammar. 
‘Profesor Bloomfield, of Jolng Hopkins Univorsity, Stuthes 
om the text and language of the Hig-Veda, 
Professor Guttheil, of Columbia University, A door from the 
Madraseali of Barkiik. 
Reverend A. Kohut, of New York: 
(a) Royal Hebraists. | | 
(bh) A tradition concerning Haman in Albiruni, fund the 
atory of Rikayon in the Sefer Ha-Yashar. 
Professor Prince, A Hymn te Tammuz. 
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Whit Ammidmnentd 2f Apt) feet 


CONSTITUTION; 


Asncix L This Souisty-eball bo called the Asearcas Onesyan Society: 

Asnete IL. The objects conimmplated by thin Society sliatl be: — 

1, The cultivaiion of learning in the Asiatle, Africur, and Polynesian 
fangusges, of well aa the eueouragemeit of researches uf wy sort by 
whith the knowledge of the East may be promoted, 

o The culiivation of a taste for orimmtal studies in this country, 

3. The pulication of memnira, (rasslations, vocabularies, and other 
communications, presmicl 1 the Socivty, whiel may be valuable with. 
Teleronce 19 the before-mentioned objects. 

4. Tho collertion of w library and cabiont. 

Aries TL The members at this Society shall be distingaished as 
corporate aud Lonurary, 

Agnices TV. All caniidates for membership muet be propereed bre dhe 
Dhirectora, at wome stated meeting of the Society, and no person shall be 
elected 8 mambir of wither class without receiving the votes of ma rihny om 
three-fourths of al! ihe nusnbers present at the meeting, 

. Amreee V. The government of the Socirty aliall consint of a Preaident, 
three Viow Presidents, a Cortesponding Secretary, a Reeurdiag Secretary, 
a Seertiory of the Section for the Historical Study uf Religions, « 
Treasurer, ¢ Librarian, and seven Directors, who shall be aunually elocteil 
by belloi, al the annus! meeting. 

Aarite VL Tho President and Vice Presidente shall perform ihe 
cuMomery duties. of such affienm, and eal) be ¢x-d/fete membere of the 
Hoard af Directors. 

Asnee VI The Seerttaries, ‘Creascrer, and Librarian shall be. 
ex-officio menibers of the Hoan’ of Director, and shall perform their 
respective duties under the superintendence of caid Board. 

Asriotn VIII, Ti alall be the duty of thy Board of Directory to tegu- 
Tate tho finwucial concerns of the Socinty, to wuperintend [ts pullications, 
lo carry inte eect the Treolutions and orders of the Society, and to 
exerclie general supervision over ite affairs, Fivw Directors gt any 
reguiar miveting shall leo quotum for doing business. | 

Agnowe FX, An Aunual. mecting of the Society shall he hatd foriag 
Easter woek, the days and place of the meeting (o lie determined hy the 
THrectors, enid meeting ta be held in Masgachuectte at least ince in three 
years, One or more other tmeetings, at the discretion of ihe Directors, 
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may alto be held con year at mch pluce amd time as the Directors shall 

Awnore X: There shall lis o apenial Section of ihe Soniety, devoted to 
the histories) study of religions. to which section othem than members of 
the American Griental Society maz bo elected in the same manner ms i 
prvenibed in Artivie [V, 

Asncur SI. Vkis Constitution may be amenled, on © recommendation 
of the Directors, by « rote of threefoorthe of the members preaent at an 
anus] meeting. 


BY-LAWS. 


the Society, end It shail be hie duty to keep, in w book provided for the 
purpoie, = copy of hie letters; and be shall notify the meetings in such 
Tnanner ee the President or the Board of Directors shall direct, 

Il. The Reeording Secretary shall keep « record of the procecdings of 
the Soulaty in # book prov ied for the purpose. 

TL & The Teenourer shall have charge of the funds of the Socisty; 
and his investments, deposits, und payments shall be made under the 
mperintendenco of the Board of Directors, At each anneal orecting he 
shall report: the wtute of the finances, witha brief summary of the receipts 
and: payments of the previous year, 

TEL A. After Denember 81. 1896, thw aca! year of ihe! Society shall 
correspond Wilh ihe calendar yeer. 

IE, « Ad cach annual taniness meeting in Enoter week, the President 
shall.appoint an amditing committee af to men—preferably men residing 
in or near ihe toww where the Tresmurer Ilvex—to examine the Treemrer's 
sreonnte and Youckers, und to Inspect the eridences of the Society's prope 
erty, and to ses that the fords called for by his balances are im bis hands 
The Gommitter shall perform this duty ae soon as passible after the New 
Year's day saccecding their appolmtment, and shall report their indings 
to the Sboiety at the wext anuual business meeting thervafter. If these 
findings are wotiafactors, tho Treasurer abal) reeoive his arquittance by a 
certificate to that effect, which aball be reeenied in the Treaanrer’s book, 

T¥. The Tdhrarian ohall keop a catalogue of all books belonging ty the 
-Boctety, with the games of the donors, if they are presented, and shall at 

vack anounl menting make a report of the accessions to the library during 
the previous year, and shall bo farther guided in. the discharge of tiv 
duties by och ruies as the Directors thall preseribe 

V, All papers read before the Secinty, and all manuscripts deposited 
by author for publication, or for other parpdees, elial] be at the disposal 
ef the Board of THreeturs; anless notice to iho contrary i given to tha 
Editors at the time of presentation, | - 

VL. Each corporate member shall pay into the treasury af the Sociaty 
an annie) aserssment of five dollars; bot a donating at any one time of 
seventy-five dollare shall exempt from obligation to make thin payment. 

VIL Corporate and Honorary member shall by entitled to a copy of 


all ihe publications of the Socinty twued during their membership, and 














xEx Constitution aud By-Laws, 
hall ale have the privilege of taking « copy of this previnudly pub- 


Lithod, iv far ae the Society caf: nupply them, at half the urdionry selling: 
price, 

VOL Condidates for membership whe have ‘been olvcted hy the 
Boiiety shall qualify as members by payment of the fin annoal qe 
ment within one month from the time whoo notice of wenh election bs 
mialiell to them. A failirre ao to qualify slvall lie domtrned a 9 refusal 
to ‘become a member, [fany corporate momber shall for two years fail 
te. pay hie seeemmte, bie name omy, at tlhe discretion of the Directors, 
he dropped from the list af ranmibers ofthe Sociwty. 

IX. Members of the Seotion for the Histories! Study of Religions 
bail] pay into the tromury of the Soointy an annual aseexement of two 
Gollare; and-they ehali be ontitied: tw o-copy of ail printed paper which 
fall within the soope of the Seotion, 

X. Sin members shall form « quoran for doing business, and theo 
tn mdjomrn 

SUPPLEMENTARY BY-LAWS, 
1 Fou van Lonnanr, 

1, The Library shall be agdesiihle for consuliation to a)! mombers of 
the Society, a3 such times ae the Library of Valo College, with which Hts 
depovited, whall ho opon fore similar purpose; further, to puck permons 
a* shall receives the jarmision of the Ldbrarian, or of the Idhenrian or 
Aselitant Librurian af Yale Covingo, | 

9, Any member ehall be allowed t) draw books from the Library upon 
tha following conditions: he «hall give hiv receipt for them to the 
Librarian, pledging himeelf to make good any detriment ihe Library may 
sulfee from their luet ar isjury, the amomnt of <aid detriment to be 
determiond by the Librarian, with the asiustenes of the President, at of 
a Vico President; ond Le whall return them withis a ine aot exceading 
Hime months from that of their reception, unice: by apecetil agreement 


With the Tdhratisn this term. shall he-extended, 


z i Perna not members may ales, om epecial groands, and at the 
disoretion of the Librarian, le allowed to take nnd use the Society'y books, 
upon deporting with the Librarian « enffieient soourity that they shal! 
he duis returned in good condition, or their Joss or damuge fully com: 


; Until further notiee ‘the 
Publications of the American Oriental Society 
will be sold wa follows: 


L. Mombers of the Society receive the current nomber af the 
Bocinty w Journal fren of charge: 
2 To thore who ate not members of ihe Soctety the price of the 
ath volume js alx dollars, carriage to be paid by the purchaser. 
| ies The bwck volumes of the Journal will be sold separately mm 
follows: 


“Vol PA885.184R) 00-525.) Vol AVI (1804-1800)... $6 





Vok TL (1851)... & | ‘Vol. TERR. eee 
Vol TEL (1859-1853) i. ..04. Vol evil (IBBTeel ai 
Valo [TV (1858-1634) ......, 5 | Vol MLM (698),.,...--.. 8 
Vou ¥ (1655-1658) ,. A | Vob TX (1608). 
“Vol. CC ee a | Vol RX (1600) 00.2. eG 
‘Val. ¥i ye & ) Wol -XMIT(90))........ 4 
Vol. VILL (160).-.--..-..5, 8 | ‘Volk AE (ieee). tee ah 
Vol; EX (i870) oo = 2 ® f Val, SALTY A ee i 
X (1679-1880)........ & | | Vo. MAY (LMG) os. bee "i 
Val -X1 | pss il ceaees . Gi) ‘Vol  AXV1 (ley... 6 
Vol XI (1881). cee | Oe |)lCUVOR ARVO (1)... 8 
Vai MaIt tH ee & Vol XXVILI (1907). a 
Vil NAV (S02. eecee es | Fol RS C1008 19000) fh 
Vol, XV (1809)....-....-.- (3 Vol. XX (U-TRIO) —-.. ti 


© chit tery Muted amber of yultmés 1 ual! VT ens bo subd bepeestel) 


“a. A discount of 20 per cont. will be allowed to public Libraries 
aid to the ibraries of educational imetitutionn. 

5, A limited immber of compleie ovis (vol. [—vel. XXX) will be 
mold at the price of $150, carriage to be paid by the purchaser. 

6, ‘The following separate prints are for sale: 


H. G, 0. reed igh jap Cstaioers au works in tha icetaae angiege 


seventeenth century... at 

Ne mnikot, Book ofthe Balance of Windom . [eens teesesrass at 
rya-Siddhianta On 

olor Aleinair mm the Hangrage of ‘the ‘Gypsies in im the + Tarkiel 5.00 
Lh. 1 oR ck, Parape phat as om vc eypay cence eens Uily palin 6, SO 
‘Whitnay'w Thittiriva-Prasi¢akhyn is alge i i, le rh, a oo om ition ton eo Gia) 
ch lh Sandbkrit. Verb-Lodection oe ee ee re . Si 
ities’ Index lair to ie Athary=- Vests onseyenee, (el) 
ame ov poet ne ts chutiicinkradabaaavcesace- GOVNE 
pero “Postion of ating Gavia, ste pee eee re 
Oerte|’s irene 2 nitiiped~BrAt ee ee TT) CL > ih 
Arnold's Historics odie Gramenur .. : spate) ewdl JAG 
Bicemfiel'w Kkoaika. sherk of the Atharvs-Vedm.......--.ssscs-.. AAD 
The Whitney Memorial volume..-..--..----+s0+-+ peg eet bens wle a. 


id Beginning with volume XX Xthe Journal pppeard in four 
quarterly parts of which the first is issued on December firet tho 
pad ca Aleck Acat. the: third on fume first, and the fourth on Sep-: 
‘tember first, Single p parte of the Journal cannot be-wold. 

All commnnidat the Library should be aildressed to 
aoe "3 “a Ogura. § ® ‘Phelps Hall, Yale University, New Haven, Oonn., 











exxii Notices. 
TO CONTEIRItTous 
fty \cuples of each article pulilidhed in this Jourmal will We 


forwarded to the anther, A | cumber will be furninhed at 
nowt. 





CEXNEKAL NOTICES 


I. Mombers are requekted to give immediate ovtien of changes 
at address to the ‘Treasurer, Prof. Proderick Welle Williams, 
195 Whitney avenoe, New Haven, Conn. 

2. Tt ie argenily requested ‘thet gifts and exchanges intended 
for the Library uf the Sectele be addimeed as follows: ‘The 
Eabrary of the Amérinan Oriental Society, Yale Univernity Now 
Haven, Connestiont, 0. $. America. | | | 

&. For information regarding the salu of ‘the Society's mb- 
Niewtions ame the daxt (oreguing page. 

1. Cominnnicatiom for ithe Juurnal ahuuld Me sent to Prof, 
James Hichar| Jewett, University of Chicago, Chicago, Il, ur 
Crof. Hanuw Uertel, Yalo University, New Haven, Comn. 





OOS OMUNING MEM PERS. 


Lt is not noceasary for any ane to bev professed Urledulint in 
ohder to hiemwme o member of the Socinty, All penons—men or 
wWomet—who are in esmpathy with the oljucty of the Society. and 
willing to further ite work are invited to give it their help. This help 
may be rendered by thu payment of (ho annual ameeuments, ly gifts 
tu ita library, or by scientific contributions to ity Juurnal, or in all 
of theee ways. Persons destring to become mambers are reipuentind 
to apply 10 the Treasurer, vhoeo address is given above. Members: 
recaive the Jourval free, The sonual essemment ie $5. Tho fee for 
Life-Memborship iv $75: | 
_ Weryone interested in tho Historical Study of Religions inay 
hecome tiembere af the Section of the Society organized for this 
perpous.. The annus) asenesent ie $2; membars receive copies af 
re poblications of the Suciety which fall within the scope of the 





OY THE 





AMERICAN ORIENTAL SOCIETY, 


arr - 
MEETING LX BALTIMORE, MD. 
gro. 


Tho annual meeting of the Society, being the one hundred 
twently-edcond occasion of its assembling, was hold in Balti- 
mort, Md_ at the Johes Hopkins University, on Thursday, 
Friday, and Satarday of Raster week, March Jist and April 


Ist and 2d. 

The fullowing mowbers were present at one or more of the 
Barret. Lravideon, Hyvernat, Uviacher bows, 
Hake, Eayertin, Jdeetree, toceesT 
Moon field, Eiriater, Kent, KE. di. Hudolph, Miss 
Ballingr, Foate, Kyle, Scbrtk, 

Brown, F. (likleradeere. Lyon, Stenkt, 

Brown, G, W. Grrve, Mise Margnlis, Torrey, 
Hurlingamn, Haas, Meyer, E. Vondirboargh, 
Cnamnorvica, Harper, BR. F. Mirhelson, Win, W. 1. 
Chey, Haupt, Montgomery, VYokannan. 
Collits, Havin, ' Miiiler, 

(mart. Hopkina, Mues-Arncalt, Total: 46, 
Carrier, Hussey, Mies Clertel, 


The first session began on Thursday afternoon at three 
o'clock. in the Donovan Room, McCoy Hall. with the President, 
Lr; Wm. Hayes Ward, in the char. In the abxence of both 
the secretaries Dr. George C, 0. Haas was appointed to act as 
recording secretary for the meeting. 

‘The reading of the minutes of the meeting in New York, 


i 


April 1ith, 1th, and 17th, HN, was dispensed with, because 
they hod already been printed in the Journal (vol. 80, py. i-xii), 

The Caumittes of Arrangemonts presente ite report, through 
Protessor Haupt, i in the form ofa printed program, ‘Tho suc- 
ceeding sessinns wert appointed fur Friday morning at half 
past nine, Friday afternoon at half past two, and Saturday 
rhornimg at half pust nine, Tt was annonnced that a lincheon 
would be given to the Society by the University at the Johns 
Hopkins (uh on Friday at ane o'clock, and that arran 
ments hud heen made for a subscription dinner At the sme 
pluce on Friday evening at seven o'clock, The Jolina Hopkins 
(ub and the University Club extended their courtesies to the 
members aif the Society during the meeting. 





REPORT OF THE CORRESPONDING SECRETARY, 


The oonual report of tie Corresponding Secretary, oe 
A.V. Williams Jackeon, was then presented as folb 

MRR as non 1s rea nad beta aheaneed gh 
earry on the duties of ‘hie offic during the current your na bifore, and 
hee hod pleusant correspondence, wot only with ihe newly clected 
members, honorary anil corporate, bat wleo with varioas persons whe 
take an intereet in Oriental matters and have been attractal bey the alte 
wf the Society. A special plas of the eurrespondimoe ie represatted 
by letters to and from one engaged in writing w report for a Japanese 
publication on the history of lewrned organieations in America, Several 
communication: hare heen ceieived requesting the Society te comelder 
Aiferent cities from thuaw where i; has met ju the past, as placer far 
the annual meiling.. Mowt noteworthy smmong theae be an invitation from 
the Conventions Bureau of the Hovinees Men's Leagit of SL Lenis, ice 
companied by betters from the Governor of Missouri, the Mayor of St, 
Leals, and @ womber af joel civic bodies 

Tho Secretary lee (0 record the lies uf eoveral members whine nates 
eve added boner to uur list 


DEATHS. 
Hoxonanr Ainwons, 


Componats Mewnres, 


Mr. Henry Chorkes (en. 
Mii Maria Whitey, 


Professor M, J, De Gaede, of dhe Oniversity af Leyden, who died in 
May, 1908, wan elected ta lienorery wownhteshin te 1HOR ae 9 pets 
ative of Dutch scholarship aud in recognition uf bie distingsished con 


ili 


tributions in the field of Semitic philolowy, especully Arabic, witch ore 
too well known (0, need record herr. 

Mr. Houry ©. Les, af Pidladelphia, who had beet « member of the 
Soolety since 1808, died in October 100, He wea a conloue furthorer 
Of scholerthip, historical and wntiquariia, and the euthor of numerous 
works on moethaeva) history, 

Miss Marin Whituey, sister of the late Profesor W. D. Whitney, died 
in Jeuuary leet. She joined the Society in ‘197. 

The Seerwiary canhot close this pyport without a word of appreciation 
of the help fo hae received from his Baltimore colleagues on the Oom- 
mittes of Arrangements (Professors Bloomfield and Hanpt) in arranging 
the dotaile af the mecting at whirh this report is presented 


The anousl Saint of ‘ha Creamer, Profesor F. W. Williams, 
whe then presented, as follows; 


Recents ann Thancnereners ey te Taearcmme or tor Angeicas Onowran 
ROtETY FOR THE Team Bxpind Dm. 31, 108. 


Balance from old eecount, Doe. Gl, 1H. 2. we ¢ eu 

Dues (190) for IO, iii oters. wu wrewavecg ae 

= (49) fur other yeate. <coes< isin = fl 214.58 

» (15) for Tits, Stad. of Helig. Section 2... (200 1,198.56: 

Life Membership payment... 0.5... 2 as 700) 

Siutal Maduesl hee Dicdinds pc = os ws wo [4.97 

table aaeahe alma da aaa 42 00 

Solow of Journal, » . 0 ee eee oe re E°F 8 406.52 
$200.2) 

Eapendilon 

T. M. anil T. Cy,, Printing Vol. — -~ aniry § LAs Ao 

Editor's Honoraritim, . . 2. . Secale sats eae «©6000 

Librarian, Scribe und Powtage 2 5. 0 ae ee | ED 

Tressurer, Postage . aywieod le eae 1.00 

Subrention to Orietitalische ‘Pibliographie, -- = 7, 95 

Balance to peneral aerount., ©... 24 - + +4 «FIOM | 
$ 2.545 


STaTocurert. 





= 






“REPORT OF THE ATDECING OOMMITTH 


We herchy certify that we have examined te aceevtimd lente ‘iol the 
roeeer a3. of tide Society and have fuund the aame correct, anil that Hie 
| account ia in cotifermity therewith Wwe hare alsa 
yar ein the nash hook with the vouchers and hank aod pass bauks 
and here found ofl correct, 





(CHARLES ( TORREY.) ......_ 
HANNS OERTEL. } Asslitere, 
Bow Haves, March 2, 1010, 


REPORT OF THE LIRKARLAN, 


The Librarian, Profesor Hanns Oertel, presented hits reqwirt 
as follows: 


The jittery woe anfortomate in lowing the help this year whioh Mine 
Margaret Dh. Whituey hae very geverquely given the leat three yoary, 
Ass consequetice the uocesioning had to be dome ley pail Jaber, and 
it owoe through the kindwew of ms ([wllow liter, who pllowod fie 
honorarium to be used fo defray this exywmse, that this work conld lie 
eemted on, Howervr, ji will be tecessary fe provide hereafter a regular 
appropriation for the Whrarian tu pay for the labor of aconemioming wud 
neknowlellying; the work of binding hes low estirely diseuntined! owing 
took of funile, Th will be impoweible tu odietinne for ang benth) of 
time a policy which je wore to rewuit itt confusion amd: lows, und Ue 
Librariv again wishes to impress upon the members of the Soakety ube 
sbiolute necessity of « regular allkivwance for the payment of eberieal duly, 

This report was teoupleted when the Tibrazian reeeived dhe enim of 

one hundred dollars fron Profoenie Jewnti of o asec moa) Wweleoiwe 
nex toward the exponen of the likrury. 


Upon motion it was yoted to convey the thanks af the 
Society to Professor Juwott for his two gifts, 


REPORT OF THE EDITORS, 


The report of the Editors of this Journal, Professors Oertel 
tit Jowett, was presented by Profesuor Oortel, us follows: 


Porant to = tote of thi directors at the leat annual meeting, Ube 
editors arranyed heave the Jnomel published hereafinr in four querterly 
atimbers, The firwt of these was seut lo the wembers on Deowsiber det, 
the eecoud on March Tet. The third will be seit out dn Jone Let, anal 
fhe foorth on September Ist, The second pumber contained the yurn 
ceedings of ihe New York tmewting, [tis pomilie wow to form wy 
tttimate wf the cout of (he printing of the current vole of the: Jomrnal, 
The fet number of volume 90, inclading addrmecng and jtriagze, oct 
1271 auarks wil) ™ pfennigs, The covt of the serond yumber amount 


¥. 


to 2008 marks and 50 pfenniye Figuring on this hosia, the Edinoes 
ertimete int the whole volume will com 4136 marks, thas coming well 
withio the estimated eum of § Tae. 


ELECTION OF MEMBERS. 


“Tho following persons, recommended by the Directors, were 
elected menihers of the Society: 


HONORARY MEMBER. 
| Priiferer Hormann (bbuberg, 


Mer. William E. Mf. Aitkon, Miss Sarah Feoten Host, 
Praf. Cormliue BO Bradley, Mr. Charles, Jolinstan, 
Ar. Alexansicr H. Hallock, Prof. Floland G, kien, 
Mr. Bayens Wathon Burlingame, = Me. C.0. Sylvester Mawson, 
Mr, Francis A. Conningham. Mr. William Morrill, 
Tm. Franktin Edyerton. Mr. Beruanl Hevel, 

fir, William AH. Worrell. 


OFFICERS FOR (oi 1011, 

The committee uppointed at New York to nominate officers 
for the ensumg year, consisting of Profesor Harper, Dr. Haas, 
and Dr. Madsen, reported through Professor Harper and re- 
commended the following, why were duly clocted: 

Hyvernat, of Washington; Profesvor Charles 0. Torrey, of New Hewen. 

Uorresponding Sceretary—Profestor A.V. Williams Fackwon, of New 
| Revording Steretary—Professor (inorge F. Moore, of Camburidge, Maw. 
Seeretury of the Section for Religions—Professne Morris Jastrow, -Jr., 












Treaeurer—Prifessir Frderick Wells Williams, of New Haven. 

Labeorign—Prefewor Hanne (erie, of New Haren. 

Directors —Thw officers ubove named, and Professors Crawford H. Toy 
and Churlee Rt. Tanman, of Cambridge; FE. Wasltarn Hopkins, of New 
Haven; ‘Richard Gottheil, nf New York, Robert FL Harper und Janne 
HL. Jowett, of Chiragn; Dr. William Hayes Want, of Now York. 

At four o'clock, at the conclusion of the busintss ses1on, 
the Society adjourned to the large lecture-room in the same 
‘building, whore the President, Dr. William Hayes Ward, de- 
Iivered: tho annunl address on “(Oriental Sources of Greek 
Mythology.” | | | 

At five o'clock Profesor Eduard Meyer of the University 
of Berlin, Exchange Profesor at Harvard University and an 


v1 


Honorary Member of the Socioty, delivered in ihe same hall 
an illustrated lecture on “The Egyptians in the Time of the 
Pyramid-builders.” 

The evening was reserved for an informal gathering of the 
members for supp und general conversation, 7 


SECOND) SESSION, 

The membors re-assembled on Friday morning at half past 
nme Welick for the second session, The following communic- 
ations were presented: | 

Dr. F. R. Blake, of Joline Hopkins University; ‘To be" and 
‘to have’ in the Philippine languages, | 

Professor M. Bloomfield, of Jolins Hopkins Liniversity: An- 
nouncement of a work on Repetition» im the Rig-Vedu. 

Mr, G. W. Brown, of Baltimore: Prine and apdna in the 
Upanishads.—Hemarks by Professor Bloomfield. 

Profesor C.F, Conant, of the University of Chattanoogn: 
RG-H and LD in Philippine languages.—Hemarks by Dr. Blake, 

Rev. Dr. ©. W. Currier, of Washington: Gonzales do Mon- 
dom and he work on China.—Remarks by Professor Jastrow 

Dr, A. Ember, of Joins Hopkins University: Semito-Egyptian 
sound-chainges—Remarks by Professor W. Max Moller. 

Dr. My Margolis, of Dropsie College, Philadelphia: Gram- 
mutica! notes on transliterations in the Greek Old ‘T'estament:— 
Remarks ly Professors W. Max Miller and Haupt. 

Profesor P, Haupt, of Jobns Hopkins University: Babylonian 
words in the Talmud. 

At twelve thirty the Society took o recess until half past 
two, and the members were invited to lancheon os guests of 
the Tniversity at the Jolime Hopkins (hub, 


THIRD SESSION, 

The third session was held in the large lectureroom in 
MeCoy Hall, President Ward presiding. The following papers 
were Tread: | 

Professor LO, Barret, of Dartmouth College: Myths about 
dragon-fights——Romarks by Professor Bloomfield. 

Dr. Lucia Grieve, of New York: The Muhurrmn in Western 


Tndin. 
‘Professor P, Haupt, of Johns Hopking University: A Mac- 
cabean oratario. | 


Professor M. Jastrow, Jr., of the Tuiversity of Pennsylvania: 
The Etana myth on the Babvliniat-Assyrian seulcylinders — 
Remarks hy Dr. Ward and Profeser Bloomfeld, — | 


vir 


Professor G. A. Barton, of Bryn Mawr Colloge: On the latest 
aiditiou to the Babylonian Deluge literature; presented by 
Protessor Torrey —Renuirks by Professors Haupt and Clay. _ 

Dr. G. A, Reisner, of Harvard University: The Harvard ex- 
cayations al Samaria in 1909; presented by Professor Lyon. 

The reading of papers waa concluded! at four forty, and at 
five o'dlock Professor Eduard Meyer delivered m the same hall 
a lecture on ‘Augustus Caesar.’ At half past soven the membre 
met for dinner at the Johns Hopkins Club. 


On Saturday morning at half past nino the fourth and con- 
cludmg session was held in the Donovan Room in McCoy 
Hall. President-elect Bloomfield presided in the absence of 
President. War. 

‘The directors reported that they had re-appomted Professors 
Vertel und Jewett os Editors of the Journal for the ensuing 
yOOr, 

They further announced that the next meeting would take 
place at Cambridge, Mass, on March [6, 17, and 1a, T9HM. 
(This date was afterwards changed by the Directors to 
April 20, 21, and 22 in Haster week.) 

Tt wis announced that the Preadent had appointed as com- 
mittee to nominnte officers, Professors Hopkins, Christopher 
Johnston, and Barret; as committee to arrange tho details of 
the next mecting, Professors Lyon, Lanman, and Jackson; as 
Auditors, Professors ‘Torrey and Certel. 

On motion of President Francis Brown the following resolu- 
tiom was unanimously adopted: 

The America Oriental Society desirne to expreda ite thanks to the 
Jules Hopkiné University and to the Jol Hopkins and University 
Clubs for the courtesies they have extended to. the Society diring this 
moting; and to the Committer of Arrangements for the provision they 
havo madé for ite entertainment, 

The presentation of papers was then resumed im the follow- 
ing order: | 

Professir D. G. Lyon, of Harvard University: Avother word 
on the structure of the Hammurabi code.—Remarks by Pro- 
fexxur Jaatrow. | | | 

Rev, Mr, M. G. Kyle, of Philadelphia; The ‘Field of Alraham’ 
in the geographical list of Shishak I. 

Dr, ‘Th Michelson, of Ridgefield, Coun: The dialect of the 


vi 


Girnir redaction of Avokn's Fourteen Edicta-—Remarks by 
Profesxor Bloomfold. 

Dr. Mary L Hussey. of Cambridge. Mass.: Notes on some 
cunciform tablets in the Semitic Museum of Harvard University. 

Professor J, A. Montgomery, of Philadelphia: Some Judseo- 
Aramaic mortuary insoriptions from the Hiuran,—Remarks hy 
Profesor Justrow, Dr. Yohannan, and Profesor Bloomfield. 

Professor FH. Hyvernat, of the Catholic University of Amorina: 
On some so-culled prehistoric tablets lately dseorored in 
Michigan.—Remurke by Professors Jastrow anid Haupt. 

Mr. G. V. Schick, of Baltimore: nm the stems G9 and 6o3.— 
Remarks of Profesor Haupt. 

Rev. De, F. A, Vanderburgh, of New York: A hyn to Mullil 
(Cunviform Terts. vol, 15, plutes 7, 8, and ).— Remarks hry 
Professor Jastrow, 

Rer, Dr, A. Yohannan, of Columbin University: Inecriptions 
om wom’ Persian tiie from Hhages. , 

Lr. F. BR. Blake, of Johns Hopkins Uaiversity: Vocalic 1, 
m, ¥, | m Semitic.—Remorks by Dr, Michelson. 

Ur. A. Ember, of Johns Hopkins University: Some Hebrow 
etymologies. 





sor P2 Haupt. of Jihns Hoplons TWniverstv: The 
sriostly blessing. 

Professor M_ Jastrow, Jr, of the sina af Pennsylvania; 
The Babyloniin astrologieal series Ane-Enlil, jrrosented im 
ilmtrict. 

Profesor J. A. Montgomery, of Philadelphia: A novel form 
of early Syrise. seript, 

The Society adjoarned at half past twelve to meet in C 
bridge, Moss, on March 16,17, and 14, 1411. (This date wns 
sila changed ly tho Directors to April Si, 21, and 99 

n Kuster wool.) 


The following Communications were read hy title: 

Mr. W. E. M. Aitken. of Courtright, Canada: Collation of 
two wae copies of the Standard inscription of Ashu. 
niagirpa 

Profeswr G. A. Barton, af Beyn Mawr College: 

(a) The significance of Babylonian label tablets; 
()) The Babylonian calendar in the oldest tomplo archives; 
(c) The loostion of the Land of Uz. 


Dr, 1 M. Casanowiex, of the National Museum at Washington; 
Note on. somo waages of 72%. - 


ix 


Profesor Mo W. Easton, of the University of Pennsylvania: 
The physics and psychology of the Vaisesika system. 
Th, A. Ember, of Jolina Hopkins University: On the trane- 
Profesor E. W. Fay, of the University of Texas: Two Tndo- 
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The Mystery of Fu-lin—By Famepnion Hints, Professor 
in Columbia University, New York City. 


‘Tar several accounts we possess in Chinese literature of that 
mysterions contry in the extreme west callod Fu-lin declare 
it to be identical with the country known in ancient Umes as 
Tatsin. The texts of the Tang dynasty speak of “Fu-tin, 
that is the ancient Ta-te'in.” or of “Tats'in, also called Fu- 
lin,” and it oppears that the two names were interchangeable, 
From the Chinese point of view the question would, therefore, 
he simple enough. If Ta-ts'in is Syria, Fu-lin must be Syria. 
f am nevertheless disinclined to be guided by thie kind of 
logic and fully admit the difficulty of the Fu-lio problem. 

_ My present view, which ih its main features has undergone 
little change from the one expressed twenty-five years ago ith 
my firat study of the snbject;! is briefly this: Ta-ts'in is the 
Roman empire with all its grandeur emanating from Rome, its 


capital; but the detail placed on record im the contempor- 
ancous Chinese texts is confined to ita Asiatic provinces, for 
which Teason net Rome, but Antioch ts described as the ca- 
pital city. Its relations to China were of a commercial lind. 
Fuslin is the Eastern empire of Byzantium, but as in the ese 
of Ts-ts'in, Uie Chinese accounts are confined to certam Asi- 
utis portions of it, and its relations to Clina were chiefly 
ecclesiastical, This at least is the impression | have received 
from the study of the Fu-lin chapters in the Chinese standard 
histories. l udmit that Chinese literature contains a few pas- 
sages, to which I hope to revert on some future occasion, 
which evem to involve that, besides the countries deseribed 
in the stn ard accounts, a Greater Ta-te'n aud a Grester 
Filin were not unknown in Chins. 
4 China andthe Réman Orient: Researches into their Ancient and Me- 
dimval Helntions «a repretented in old Chinese records. Sbanghal, 1685, 
i aball in the couree of these notes refer to this etrok: bey the lebtera Jf. 0. 
VOR XXX Part | 








This view has been recently abandoned by my esteemed 
friend Professor Bd. Chavannes, who thinks that Fu-lin is after 
all Constantinople and not Syria.” His arguments are brieily 

1, The name Fu-lin represents the Greek wecusative coke 
ih «t tyr séAw, Istan-polin, according tn Mas‘udi the origi of 
the name Lstambol. Yo 

@ The nume Fu-lin appears in Chinese literature previous 
to the arrival of the Nestoriane in China. 

3. It may have been brought to China durmg the Sui 
period by the Wostern Turks, who had been visited by By- 
zantine ambassadors in $65 and 476 A. D. | 

4. The king of Fu-lin who sent ambassadors to China tn 
643 wis culled Potoli Ge % Jy) By substituting % for 
%, the name would appear as Po-si-li, which may stand for 
(samen. 

5. The Arab general Mo-j, who wus sent to affect the siege 
of Fu-lin, may be identical with Muawia’s son "Yoxid ben 
Mnawin.” one of three emir who attacked Constantinople, 

6. The king of Fu-lin who sent an embassy to China in 
LOBL Afié-li-i-ling dais may havo been identionl with the pre- 
tender Nicephorus Melissenns, the character {jt 1 in that name 
beng u mistuke for —f 29. 

Professor Charvannes justifies the changes lie suggests in 
connection with euch names ae Po-to-lé and Mié-li« by the 
frequency of errors in the tradition of Chinese texts. I quite 


admit this argument as applying fo certain works, stich as the 


Tr's-fu-yiun-kui, from which his eNotes additionallee” hare 
beon mainly derived. ‘This work bristles with mistakes; but 
Ll would be much less inclined to assume such errore in the 
texts of the standard histories, the tradition of which, aa te- 
gards nimes, compares not unfavourably with that of our me- 





+ In his paper entitled “Nowe additionelles sur lew Too-kine (Turcs) 
oouentanx” in T*owng-pao , 10M, p. 57, note 3, in which he ways: “J'si 
identifié co pays [Fou-lin) arce la Syric, paree que jlacceptals In thaorie 
ecttende aves beaucoup de talent por Flere (China and the Roman Ori- 
ef) qui voit dane le terme Fow-lin [anciensement bwt-fim) ie nom de Reth- 
lihom, @t qui comsidirn Pe-fe-fi; roi du Fou-lin, comme Je fafhrik, o'est- 
ledire lo pairiarche dow Nestoriens, Un nouvel eanmen de ln querthon 
me comdsit cependant 4 reprendre l'ancienne identification de Mbw-tim avec 


Byzance." 
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dimval Greek and Latin classiecs,! Conjectures of this kind 
may occasionally become necessary, but they ought in all cases 
to be supported by strong circumstantial evidence and ought 
also to ndmit of some plausible paleographic explanation. 

T have called this papor “The Mystery of Wa-lin,” and I 
wish to indicate thereby that I do not by any means pretend 
to have removed all doubt from what may remain ‘a mystery 
for ever, [ cannot, however, refrain from placing on record 
the arguments which: have induced me to maintain my original 
viow.. J welcome Professor Charannes’ criticism as the heat 
means throwme licht on the problem, and I shall be happy 
to lear of his further researches in the direction imdieated. 
There atill remain quite o number of important points to be 
settled in connection with both Ta-ts'in and Fu-lin, and who 
knows whether some onexpected discovery will not sone day 
either shake, or confirm, our present views, if not furnish clues 
which nobody has thought of 


t. The old sound of the name Fu-lin (/§ 4). 


The firat charactor {f}, now pronounced fu in the Mandarin, 
and fut in the Canton dialect, has # final ¢, according to all 
the mediaval authorities quoted by K'ame-hi (Rad. 65,5). In 
the Tt<yan, a work which appeared as Jato as the Sang Dy- 
nasty, its gound is doscribed as 7] SE 4]. i. & plok-m)at, 
or pat 
The second character 7, now pronounced lin im the Man- 
darin, and fam in the Canton dialect, was according to the 
Tri-yiin pronounced Jy #9 4g. ie, ¢ (ik-k) am, or lam, and 
K'ang-hi quotes the name Fu-tin (Fafdam or 2it-lam) as an 
example of that pronunciation (Rad. 140, 5), 

‘As a farther examply of the old soond ending im m, and 
not in 1, [ muy quote the name of ono of the priests which 
appears in estrangelu characters as Hphraem (reat Abraham 


by Kircher) in tho Syriac part of the Nestorian inscription 
with the Chinese transcription # #4, — via, fiet-lam or pat- 
jam. I weed not say that 4k and { are identical in sound. 
Certainly the final of this character was m, and not» In 


=: — 











i Cf my remarks on the “Textkritik" of Uhinese anthors, R. G., 
(p- & eey- 





4 FP. Hirth, fvio. 


order to express the eyllable lin in sede, a Chinese transcriber 
of the sixth century would have selected some such character 
a# 2. lin, the old final of which is nm, rathor than a sound 
ending in m. In the T"ung-ahe-shi-yin. Sbnp. 24. p. 3, ad ¥O- 
cem Mi-lin, the wound of the character 4% is described as Jy 
Be, wT Gk) am = lam, 

As may be seen from AO. p, 287, note 8, T do not doubt 
the correctness of the etymology of the tame Ietambul — Istan- 
polin (as mye ror) as soggested by Mas udi;? but we have to 
tako into consideration that, as: Professor Chavannes says him- 
self, it applies to about the year 844 Hu ie, the tenth cen- 
tury A. D. whereas the name Fo-lin was firet used in the 
sixth, or seventh, century, But, even granting the Byzantine 
Romans of that carly period having called their capital “Intan- 
polin,” this ned not force na to identify the mame with Chi- 
nese “Folin.” 





2. First occurrence of the name Fou-lin. 


[ qnite agree with Professor Chavannes about the Siueshn 
bimg the oldest record in-which thi name: Fu-lin is mentionoil 
Indeel T callid attention to it on p, 17 and p. 284) note, of 
mr book, The bioeraphical portion, including the records re- 
garding foreign countries, of that historian was.completed in 
636 A. 1), a9 we are told in the Catalogue of the Imperial 
Library,! that is just a year after the arrival at Chang-an of 
the first Nestorian mission under O-lo-pén (probably a tran- 
scription for Malin or Rabban,—id -est, monasterii proposituy, 
Assomani, Fill, Or, TT Pt. ii, pp. 91) and 913—also very comnion 
Hea name), Tt seems to me quite possible that the name Poulin: 
was just then substituted in the final revision of the Sui-shi 
text for that of Ta- ts'in, which may have been the original 
reading. Bat even if this hud not been the case, why could 
not the Chinese havo received notices of the country under 
its now name Fu-lm from sources not connected with the 
irrival of its natives, just as well os Ta-ts'in was known to 
ter at ie time of the general Pan Chan's sempaiga long 








/ For « corful compilation of material regarding the origin and history 
of this name ece FE. Oberhommer ia Pauly-Wissowa's “Real- -Encyelopiidie,” 
7 «Canstantinapolie.” J 


= Thung-min, chop. 15, p. 53. 
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before the first Te-ts'In mission reached China im 166 A. Li? 
‘We know that the emperor Yang-ti tried im vain to linve 
intercourse with Fun. Could not he, or his representative 
Pei Kt, the author of the Sui-si-yii-tu (ff HDR (B)) love 
heard the name as being identical with that of T'a-ts'in througli 
the Nestorians in other western countries which had then come 
info eontact with Ohina, such as Persia, which is described 
with considerable detail in thy Sui-shu, with its eity of Madain. 
then the see of Nestorian patriarchs? Curtamly the appear- 
ance of the name Fu-lin in Chinese literature previous to 
that of the Nestoriany in China does not argue against the 
identity of the country with Syrin. Professor Qhavannes refers 
to the three trade routes quoted from Pei K’a’s work in the 
Sui-shu (chap, 67, p. 12), the northern ong of which leads by 
way of I-wo (Hami) past P'u-lei-hai (Lake Barkul), the TPis-l6 
(Télds) tribes, the court of tho Grout Khan of the Turks, and, 
crossing the rivers that flaw north, to. the country of Ju-lin 
and to the western sea.’ The route thus described t= in my 
opinion not the later road to Constantinople, which skirted 
the Aral, the Caspian and the Pontus, since tho serernl rivers 
to be passed in it flow south; “the: vivers tint flow north” 
mist be the Jaxartes aod the Oxus, and I take it for granted 
that this northern route would have tuken travellers to An- 
tiogh as the capital of Fu-lin, Neither John of Montecorvine 
nor Rubrock had to. cross the “rivers that flow north,” nor 
does Pegolotti recommend such a route except to those who 
muy have merchandise to dispose of at Urgend) (see Yule, 
Cathuy and the Way Thither, p. 263). 


3. Who were the informants through whom the name Fu- 
lin became first known in Chine? 


We know from the Kin-fang-siw (R. 0. pp. 55 an 105, 
K 33) that the emperor Yang-ti wished to open intercourse 
with Fu-lin, but did not succoed. Professor Chavannes, whe 
thinks of Constantinople, maintains that the name Fo-lin be- 
came known in China through the Western Turks, and he 
refers to the relations of those Turks with the Byzantine Court, 
®4 Chinese envoy at the court of the Turkish Great Khan," 
he says, “may have met some of these Greeks, or heard them 
spoken about; and this the name of Constantinople came to 





& F. Hfirth, fain, 


China. in its form Palin, given to it by the Greeks themselves 
according tq Mas udi.” [ wish to offer a somewhut different. 
explanation. In the introduction to the chapter on the western 
countries the Sii-sliu (chap. 83, p. 1) confirms the emperor 
Yang-ti's desire to have communication with os many countries 
a possible; the emperor, therefore, sent expeditions ander 
Wei Taié (4 fi), wuthor of a lost work, called Si-fan- og 
WTB) and quoted in the T’uny-tién in connection with the 
Ephthalites, and Ta Hing-man (4¢:77 9h) ‘The latter visited 
the regions. of Westorn ‘Turkestan. Other officials were sont 
to Japan, Siam, etc Aflor that he appointed Pel Kt to w 
special postin north-west Kan-su with w view of indiwiny foreign 
countries to send envoys to China. From the acenunt of Po- 
esl (Pe 407, ioe. Persia, chap. 83, p16) we learn that Yang-ti 
had deputed an envoy by the name of Li Ya (2 3) for the 
special purpose of persuading the Persians to send a mission 
to China, and Persian ambassadors actually came to China 
together with Li Yo, offering tribute to the court, This Per- 
sii embassy, according to the J¥'s-/u-yiton-kui (chap. 970, 
p. 4), arrived with the envoys of ytite a nomber of other states 
in 616 A. D. probably a few yeurs earlier, since the wording 
of this record, though entered under that special year, seems 
to involye the Ta-yé period (605 to 617 A. D.) generally as 
the date of arrival. } 

When Yang-ti's onvoy Li YO arrived in Persia, the Persiun 
throne was occupied by Khorru Il, the bitterest enemy of all 
the Christians, inclading his political opponent, the emperor 
Heraclins. Syria was again held by the Romans, after it had 
heen devastated by the Persians a generution ago. Antioch, 
already reduced to great straits by the earthquake of 626 A. D,, 
had been sacked and destroyed by Khosru I in 40 A.D. If 
Antioch was the capital of old Ta-tvin, or as I maintain, of 
its equivalent, Pu-lin, tho fall of this city would mark an event 
in the interpretation of the name inasmuch as 1 second An- 
toch liad been built oh Persian ground. Much of the mystery 
surrounding the Ta-te’m and Fu-lin question may bo explained 
thereby. | quote Huwlinson’s The Seventh Groot Qrieital 
Monarchy (London, 1876, p. 395): | 

“The Persian prince [Khosru Ij after the fall of Antioch 





eee 


1 See TV s-fu-yllan-kai, chap. 64, p. 22 seq, 
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passed the winter in building aod leanutifymg a Persian At- 
tioch in the weighbourhood of Otesiphon, assigning it as a 
residence to his Syrian captives, for whose use he constracted 
jiublic baths and a spaciotis hippodrome, where the entertam- 
ments familiar to them from their youth were reproduced by 
Srrian artivts, The new city was exempt from the jurisdiction. 
of Persian satrap, and was made directly dependent upon 
the king, who supplied it with corn vratuitously, and allowed 


it to become an inviolable asylum for all such Greek slaves 
as sboulil take shelter in it, aud be acknowledged a6 their 
kinsmen by any of the inhabitants. A model of Greek civili- 
vation was-thus brought. into close contact with the Persian 
sourt.” Rawlinson adds in a» footnote: “Here the Oriental 
accounts are in entire nocord with the Greek. Mirkhond and 
Taburi relate at length the construction of this new Antioch 
jn the vicinity of Al Modain, ndding that tha name given to 
it was Rumia (Rome), and that it was an exact copy of the 
town upon the Orontes.” 

‘The captivity of the Antiochian christians 1s referred to by 
Rarhebrvivs? und in Mar Asmr’s biographies of the Nestorian 
patriarclis.? Tabari describes the new city in two passages” 
with some detail. he great Persian king had endeavoured 
to build this new Antioch just like the old city in Syria, and 
when the captives entered its gates, everyone of them found a 
home. so similar to the one he had left im Syria that he might 
imagine to be there: HKhosru T did not, at least ot first, inter- 
fore with their Christian idiosyncracies, but tho hintory of the 
Nestorian patriarchs in_ the sequel abounds with examplie of 
that tenacity with which the heroes among them would rather 

J. B. Abbelooy and Tho, J, Laniy, Grigorit Barhebrai Chrontcon 
Ecclesiasticum, Paris 1877. 1] 86: “Hie (Chesroce Anuschervan) post anno 
Meio Antiochian invasit incenditque, ejue vero incolas eaptivos aluasit 
atjue ¢ie Mahuzam condidit, quam Antioehiam appellavit, eosque lie 
habitere jussit.” Mahosa is explained by Assemani (Bibl, Or. II Pt ti 
p, Tal) to be a city in Babylonia “apod Otesiphonten ex alters fuminis 
parte, ad provinciam potriarchalom pertinens, talemque Bagdadi «ubar- 
hium, et Curcha, Corch seu Charch, appellatur.” Professor Jastrow tells 
me that macia ia Babylonio for rity. 

¢ Honricus Giewondi S.J.) Maris Ameri et Slilae De Patriarchin Nestoria- 
néram Commentaric, Part 11, containieg the Latin version, Home 1807, p24. 
“EMDh, Nikleke, Gesehichle der Percer und. Avaber zur Zeit der Sasawi- 
den, Leiden 1872, pp. 163 and Sov, 
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undergo martyrdom of any kind than cease to be faithful to 
their traditions, Many of them are recorded to have suffered 
denth and torture under the threats of Persian kings und 
Arabic caliphs. It is to this virtue of the Syriun captives 
that ‘To Huan, the author of the Aing-hing-ki (4 Et 47 9% Bi): 
who had been made o prisoner -and retained in Persia for ten 
years after the battle of Tharnz in 761 A. D., refers when 
lie says of tin people of Fu-lin, which country he places in 
the west of Sham (%,— Damasio: “{f they live ae cuplives: in 
foreign sates they will rather accept death than change their 
national mestems” I have adopted Mr. Plsyfair'a impreved 
translation of this passage, though I do not with him apply 
it to the Taraelites in exile, but to the Christians in. their 
evcond Antioch near Madain.) A. promment case of (/hristian 
murtyrdom his lwen recorded im Mar Amrs work (op. ett. 
p 97) a® Kaving occurred in the third year of Alui-Abbas 
(752 A. Dy “per id tempuk martyrinm fecit Tarael medicus, 
cui Deus requiem concedat”), Assemani (IT, p.492) refers to it 
in connection with the imprisonment of the patriurch Jacob 
(Ti4—778 A. 1D.) by the caliph Abu-Jafar, onder whose reign, 
just at the time when Tu Huan himself lived os o captive 


im Porain, the Syrinn Obristinns suffered more than ever under 


the persecutions of Mohammedan potentatee. These worn the 
outposts of the people of Fa-lin. who may have furnished the 
Chinese envoy to Khosrn TH, Li Ya, with the secounts of 
their country in Syria, and if the envoy'’s visit to the Persian 


court, placed in the Ta-yé period by the Chinese historians, took 


place-in the earlier part of it, whon Syria was still protected 
by the Ronmn army, this would bea sufficient reason why Yang- 
tis wish to communicate with the mother country FPu-lin could 
wot be fulfilled. Such certainly was the state of things pre- 
vions to the year H11 A. D. when Apameia and Antioch were 
eackod by the Persians under Khosrn IL The Emperor's. 
commissioner in Central Asia, Poi K’0, who shared his master's. 
ambition to sec ambassadors of all the great countries of Asia 
ut the steps of the dragon throne, succeeded ma wonderful 
manner; for ie communicated with all, "only Trén-cho (India) 
ond Fu-lin (Syria) he did not reach to hia regret.’ 

) OF Playfair, *The Mystry of Tuten” in Journal of the China Br, 
er S&, Vol XX, 168, p. 78, referring to fl. O. pp. 83 and 116, Q ao, 

mK % EH Mh. Tang-shn, chap. S214, p, 263. 
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4. The king of Fu-lin Po-to-li, 


1 have always been of opinion that Ta-ts'in and Fo-lin have 
to be looked upon as the representatives of the Christian world. 
Even m the early accounts of T'a-ts'in we may notice an eccle- 
siastical colouring “Their kings are not permanent rulers, 
but they appoint men of merit, When a severe calamity vi- 
sits the country, or untimely riin-storms, the king is deposed 
and replaced by another. The one celiewed from his duties 
submits to his degradation withoat « murmur.”? This is 
clearly neither a Roman Emperor, nor a practor or proconsul, 
ut a patriarch of the Christian Church, the patriarch of An- 
finch a the head of all the Christians im Asia, With the 
settling of 40 many Syrian Christians in Pursia after the fall 
of Antioch im 549 A. D,, the Nestorian patriarch in Porsia 
could perhaps. lay claim to that dignity.? His residence in 
exile was merely ao tiukeshift; to his own Aock and to the 
Chinese behind them he was the patriarch of all the Christians, 
whatever the heterodox clergy in the west may have thought 
of it, It was the Nestorian patriarch who sent the first 
Christian inissionuries to Chinu, and whether he did so under 
orders from a still higher patriarch in Antioch, or on his own 
authority, it seems not ensy to decide, We have a direct allu- 
sion to this crux by & Byzantine suthor, the archimandrite 
Nilos Doxopatres, a notary in the service of the patriarch of 
(Constantinople, whe in 1143 A. D. wrote, for king Rogers IT 
of Sicily, o short treatise on the patriarchal thrones.® Doxo- 
patres may huve been a binssed judge owing to his connection 
with the orthodox church, for lie seems to ignore the schism 
when he suys that *tha patriarch of Antioch was in charwe of 
all Asia and Anatolia und even India, whither he had sent a 
katholikos ordained by himself, styled the one of Romogyris, 
and also of Persia and Babylon, called Bagdad in his time, 

» Howher-eim, BLO, pp. 4) and 100, FT? and 2h, 

= Accoriing to Asvemani, Bill, Or. LIT Pt tl, p. 617, the Nestorian Arche 
bishop at Seleneia and the Metropolitan of Portia had to proceed to Antioch 
for their ordination by the Patriarch previous to 48 A.D. after which 
‘Gime the “Catholicue™ of the Nestorians claimed the tithe of Patrianth, 
in ortier to be relieved of the periloue jourhey to Antioch. 

$Krombachnr, Geack. bwrantin, Litterater, Beil wil. Minchen 187. 
pe ALG weap. 
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and that he had under him altogether thirteen metropolitans” ' 
We know that the early Christians in India were Nestorians. 
The discovery of crossea resembling in shape the one appear 


ing above the Nestorian tablet of Si-nu-fu and, moreover, #ur- 


rounded by Pehleyi inseriptions? points to the Nestorians in 
Persia as their origimatars. 

Doxopatrea’ statement seems to show that the patriarch of 
Antioch (i, e, of Syria or Ta-ta'in) was at east the nominat 


head of the Christians of Asia and that the several metro- 
qwilitans, including those of tha Nestorian: in Persia and in 


India, were nominally appointed ander hin authority. If the 
patriarch of the Nestorians appointed his own men to the 
Persian sees and to those of India and China, as we hare every 
reason to ast#ume, he may cither have had this power delegated 
on him, or he may Lave actod on a self-assumed authority, look- 
ing upon bimadl! asl fhe patriarch of Antioch living tm ‘exile. 
According to my personal view it is the patriarch ut the hesul 
of the Christians in Asia who is meant by the term “king of 
Fu-lin,” or .of 'Ta-ta'in,” in the later texts, ‘T'o wupport this 
theory | wish to refer to un account of Ta-ts'm dating within. 
soorcely a generation after tie time when Nilos Doxopatres 
wrote that treatise according to which the “patriarch of An- 
tinch” appomts the heads of all the other chorches in Asi, 
including the one of the Christians in India, This it appears 
to me we may infer from Chau Ju-kua's texts regarding 
Ta-ts'in and ‘T"ién-chu (nsoally translated by India, but here 
covering the Christian settlements m that country), Chau Jn- 
kua says of his T’ién-chu: “The country is-subordinate to the 
country of T-ts’in and its chiefs are selected by Ta-ta’in.”* 
I have endeavoured to explain this, at first sight sturtlmg, 
assertion by the relations existing, previous to the arrival of 
the Portuguese, between the Indian echorch of St Thomas and 
the ct patriarch as the ecclesiastical ing of Ta- 


1 Deke ¢ “Arraqee: aor, erate th ‘Aetes- amt “Aswreagy garty Te Te 
"baie, Eevg an) fez eb vey Reteete properwedy rvvaiez rin ranger ‘Papi 
ypres was sth cr Weazie, Fes ou) wires THe Itatehive ver vv amheutinee Meyht 
epasl ris eres ib Awueyties fi ele perpeesdul; etaress dewersets, Varia 
Sacra: Stephani le Moyne, Leiden 1685, 1, p. 211 soy. Cf. Remandot, 
Ancient Aceounts of India and Cina, London 1795, p. 11%, 

2 J. Richter, Dutische geechichts, Guteraloh 1i6, p. 96, 
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te'in.”! On entering deaper into the subject T am encouraged 
im maintaining this view,? though there seems to be some 
doubt as to who the real chief of thy ¢hurch. has been, whe- 
ther the patriarch of Antioch or the one of the Nestorians 
in Persia. The Nestorian primate; to whom part of his juris- 
diction may have been ceded by the Patriarch of Antioch 
(Privilogium a Patriarcha Antiocheno concessum Primati 5Se- 
lenciens? ut Episecopos ordinare possit, Assamani, IIT Pt 1, 
p. 145), seems to have been more gettled in his authority in later 
centuries, when the extension of his dominion had grown too 
much for his western colleague, than in aucient times. I do 
not venture to easy that Nestorian patriarchs called them- 
selves *Putriarchs of Antioch.” There is, however, a strange 
syiichroniam between the stitement, anid to be the result 
of an error by Assemani (JI. Orient, IIT Pt i, op. 38: 
“Galius apuil Hottingerum in Bibl. Or, p. 62") to the effect 
that Elias TU, catholic of the Nestorians 1176—1190, was 


\ See “(Ibao Ju-kua's Ethnography" in Journ, of the E. Amat. Soe., 
Jaly 1008, pp. A — 408. 

2 Ample material will be found in W. Germann, Die Kirche der 
Thomeschristen, Gitersiob, 1AT7, and Richter's fnilisehe Missiourpeachichte, 
The following samtences are selected from Oapt Charles Swanston's paper 
“A memoir of the Primitive Church of Maluyala, or af the Syrian chrie- 
tue of the Apostle Thomas from ite first riee to the present time” in 
‘Tourn. of Mie Ry Aviat. Soc, Vol. i, pp 173-—103; aut Vol. ii, pp. H1—s 
and 245-247. 

4/n 825, a merchant named Jib conducted into Melabar, from Baby- 
lam, two Syrian ecclesiastics, Mar Saul andj Mar Ambrose, sent by the 
Nestorian patriarch to rule over tho church of St ‘Thomss.” “Thies pre- 
lates governed the church i Trovancor for many yware" “They were 
followed. by a succession of teachers from Syria, who ruled over the 
church" (i, p. 176). “The authority of the Syrian bishops extends to ail 
temporal and spiritual matters” (p. 160—181). “The Nestorian patriarch 
of Babyion,— vague appellation, which bez been. successfully applied to 
thn royal seat of Seleucia, of Ctesiphoo, uvd.of Ragdad” (pp. 185). “What- 
ever credit may be thought doe to ahe current tradition of these Chrie- 
tinus, that the Apotthe Thomm4 planted the seeds of the Gospel among 
them, so. much muy be considered established beyond contradiction, that 
they existed in Trovancér.aa a flourishing people, connected with the 
Syrian chuteh, from the first centuries of the Christian era’ (ii, p- 234), 
“Their ltargy is that which was formerly read in the churches of the 
Patriarch of Antioch, ani their language is the Syriac” (p.237). "Thay 
hold in the highest respect their Putriarch of Antioch or Morul, and 
make mention of him In thelr prayers” (p. 50). 
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called “Patriarch of Antioch,” and Chau Ju-kin’s source, the 
Ling-wai-tai-ta, published in 1178, which gays that the king 
of Ta-ts'‘in (“Patriarch of Antioch") appoints the Jord of 'Ttdmn- 
chu (here ruler over the Christians m India), Assemani (Lc) 
admits that the Melchite, Maronite and Jacobite Syrians gave 
that tithe to their patriarchs, but by no means the Nestorians, 
Por Assemuti’s views. on the patriarch bith) among Neato 
rians see also Bibl Or. ILL, p. iT seq. 

Chan Ju-kua’s account of Ta-ts'in! is mixed wp with a good 
deal of ancient lore, of which it has to be freed before being 
taken into consideration. Thanks to the discovery of Professor 
Tsubor of Tokio, who drew attention to tho Ling-w-taj-ta 
by Qhin K'd-fel,2 we ore ablo to trace about one-third of the 
substance of Chau Ju-kua’s work to this earlier writer, who 
had: collected notices from personal enquiries, but did not 
publiah them for a mumber of years, until he became tired 
of so many questions addressed to him about them by his 
friends. ‘Thus the preface of his work; which may have’ been 
partly writlen some time before its publication, happens to be 
dated 1178 A. D,, i, thirty-tive yeare alter the time in which 
Doxopatres wrote hix treatise. It contains the account of Ta- 
ts'in partly copied by Chan Ju-kua, and in ite simplicity makes 
the impression of » contemporaneous record.* 

Chiu K*ti-fet cays: (chap. 3, -p. 1): “The king js styled Ma- 
lo-fu” (SE G 1 GA if. in Cantonese ma-lo-fat, or giving the 
lust character its probable old sound: ma-lo-pet) Since sw 
fj, occurs in a Sanskrit transcription for bq (see Julien, Mé- 
thode, vtec, p. 104, No, 309), we may read: ma-lo-po. This 1 
look upon ae the title by which “the king,” or in this éose 
the patriarch, was known to Choo KG-fel's informants. It 
geome to correspond to Syriac AMar-Aba, which was indeed 
one of the titles by which the patrinrel: could be addressed, 
Mar is a title of honour given to learned devotees among the 
Nestorians, comewlat like our “Venerable,” * Aha means “father.” 
Mar-Alba may thus be tranalated by “Venerable Father,” Its 





4 R O, pp —o6 and 1p 19. 
7'Ohew Oh'ife's Agfzeichnungen Gher die fremilen Linder"; ete, ig 
Adtes, XTJe Cowgree Tnt. des Orient, Rome 1696, 11, pp. 6u—195, 
* Teubul, op. et, p. 1OT—110 
4 *Mor, Syriace, Domivgs meus, ut port Assemannum olmervant docti 
Hagiographi", Ducange, Glosamium, ete. ed. L. Favre, © ve Mar, 
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Greek and Latin equivalent was Autricius (eatpouos, pittrilt)." 
“Patricius,” us a tithe, may be applied to a number of high 
jositions in the ancient west. Petros Patrikios, the emperor 
Justinian’s ambastador to the Eastern Goths in 534 A.D. 
and to king Kesra of Persia in 450 and 560, held thie dig- 
nity.? Rotman prefects and even church dignitaries could hold 
this title after Constantinus the Great, its supposed ¢reator.? 
Hut [ cannot quote: any purtionlar instance in which it applies 
ti an oriental patriarch of either Antioch or Madam.4 The 
root patriy would be an excellent equivalent for Chinese po- 
fo-Bl. But thea Avamean form for the word “patriarch” itself, 
batriric, would be fully as good from a linguistic point of view 
and wonld @uit even mnch better on account of its sense, 
I do not, therefore, hesitate to adhere to my original idten- 
tification of the old: sound po-totik with betrirh against Cha- 

Two years before Chou K’a-fei published his accounts of 
Ta-ta'in aud Tién-chu. in 1176 A, D. the Nestorian church ot 
Bagdad was under its patriarch Elias IT, elected and or- 
dained at Madain, where be was endowed with m greenish 
cloak, “pallio amictas pistucini enliris” (Mar Amr, ed. Gis- 
mondi, Tl}, -p, 64). ‘The sacred gown hore translated by palliun 
is by later authors described as » kind of *pluviale,” or Tam 
eloak, The mistaken description of this gown may have caused 
the Chinese author to apenk of a “green” (ff) umbrella, by 
which the “king of Ta-ts'in” is protected when appearing in 
public. Hliss 111 distinguished himeelf by his architectural 
works, He re-built the patriarchal palace together with the 


(Quem enim Graéci Tatinique Patriciam voonnt, is dicitur Syrince 
Ala, et prantixu Mor, seu Domini titulo, MerAba.” Aszemam, op. ci. 
LL, Part li, p. 92 (quoting Bar Hebraeuy), 

2 Erumbacher, op. cit., p. 297. 

+ Du Cange, «. v. Pabricins. 

i Ae & tile, though it enema certain that’ Coomas Indicoplenstes 
‘(Migne, p. 125) apeaka of » “Catholic of Persia,” 1. ©. the head of the 
Nestorian ¢hureh, under the name of Mersea; at o time whim, accom. 
ing to other sources (Arr, 30), Mar Aba ocenpied the patriarchs) see 
io6—S02 A. D.). ‘Chis may be the basis of Amemani's identification of 
the title Patricios aod Mar Abe (cf, also J, W. MeCrindle's note on the 
passage referred to in The Ciristian Topography of Cosmas, London 
1H67, p. D4) 
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Charch (cellam in aedibus Romanorum resedificare coepit 
und cum eeclesia,”—save Mar Amr, cf. Barlwhraeus’ Chrom-- 


gon, Abbeloog and Lamy, Vol. iii, p. 970), while according 


to the Chinese account of 1178. the king of Ta-ts'in had o 
subway built from his palace to the Hall of Worship (Jt. 0. 
p. 93). Although the Nestorian patriarchs were even at this 
time crowned at Madain, their place of residence had since 
the eighth century been at Bagdad, for which reason Ohéu 
K'G-fel, and with him Chay Ju-kun, speak of ‘Tu-ts'in as “the 
general meeting growod for the nations of the Western heaven 
and tin -place where the foreign merchants of Ta-sh) (Arabs 
und Paraiand) assemble” 2.0, H 1. 

The king of Fa-lin, who in $43 A. D., more than five hun- 
dred years before the tine of Elias LIT, sent an embassy to 
China, did 60 of a time when Nestorians were in full grace 
with the Chinese court, The emperor T’ai-tsung tavourail 
thom with o message under hia imperial seal and graciously 
granted presente of silk,’ The king's name, a entered in 
the two versions of the T’ang-shu, was Po-to-li (7 S gy. 
Quntonese Po-to-dik), What 1 consider to be the Syriac trans- 
eription of thi« title could, of course, apply to the orthodox 
patriarch Mar Joannes, the pontifex of Antioch, who died 
after eighteen years’ government in 649 A. D,,* and who is 
distinctly: described as hutrirk yoihs. In his vase—at that 
enrly time—the title batrirk seems certainly unquestionable, 


whereas hit Nestorian contemporary Jesujab If is styled ka- 


tulikt pwiebe? On the other hand I oliserve that the Neate- 
rian chiefe are styled bafrirk in Mar Amy's biographivs 
throughout, and that the Nestorians who erected the tablet 
of Si-an-fa sur that this was done at the time when “the father 
of fathers” Mar Baninjesus was the catholic patriarch.! This 
shows that the titl. whether accorded to their primate by 
orthodox writers or not, was claimed for him: by his own 


I 


1. Oo. E Stand [i dt. 

2 Barheliragua, op. cit, 1, p. 270. 

4 Barhobr. UL. p. 4 Hegurding the tithe by which the carly New- 
torien chiefs have been referred to ee Christ. Harder, Historlae Prime- 
Hinm eceletiae Nettoriaiorum ab Amro filie Matthaci Arabice seripige wer- 
Honie specimen. Neamiinster, 1S, p. 4. 

4 fatrirkis in estramgolo characters, ae Havret, La stile chvdtienne, ete. 
I, p LEXI, 
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subordinates, and thus. circumstances may also favour the 
identification of the person called #-to-life with the patriarch 
Jesujub Il, who was ut the head of the Nestorian. church 
from 627 to 646.—a man of great political importance, who 
had acted as ambassador ol the Persian court to the em- 
peror Heraclins. To whichever of the two dignitaries we may 
give the preference, we have ta consider the ecclesiastical 
character of certain subsequent missions to China. One of 
these was sent in 719 A.D. when “their lord” (HE =f) de- 
pated a cbief of T’u-luc-lo (Tokharestan) on a mission to the 
Chinese court,' The Nestorian patriarch was probably in a 
position to do so through one of hia subordinates, some 
bishop of Balkh, a city of T’a-hud-lo or Tokharesian. For 
only sixty-two years later the Nestorian chorepiscopus of Kum- 
dan, Mar Idbuzid, who had lis name engraved on the Nesto- 
rian tablet with those of his fellow priests in estrangelo cha- 
tacters, calls himself “son of Milis, priest of Balkin.” This 
Milis waz evidently, like his son, a Nestorian priest, and sinoe 
Tdbuzid probably did pot attain the dignity of chief of the 
church of Kumdan 4s a young man, which was the exception 
among Nestorian: prolates, it would appear that the Nesto- 
rians actually hud « church with priests in the city of Balkh 
about the time when the Fu-lin embnssy of 719 A. D. came 
to Ching? fF am not aware that the Byzantine Romans had 
any relutions with Tokharestan in 719 A.D. when they had 
a narrow escipe of seeing their capital sacked by the mos- 
Jems. A few months later Fu-lin sent “priests of great virtue” 
with tribute to China, n further reason for regarding these 
relations os more of an ecclesiastical than a political char- 
acter. The Ts'é-fic ‘ytan-fet places a mission of priests in the 
veut 742 A, D,, while im T44, according to the Nestorian In- 
scription, “there way (it is not said when he had arrived) the 
Ta-ts'in priest Aj-fo, who had an audience with the Emperor” 


ik. O.. E wa. 
20% Acsemani, TIT Pari ii, pp. 462, 560 and 727 eeq: “In notitia 
Metropoleon apod Amrum Halee rigesimum locum oceupal, quae cadem 
mit ac Balcha” 


5 Political facts stated in Chinese records excluding iden- 
tification with Constantinople. 


The Xiw-favg-sku says: “Since the T'a-abi [Arabal had 

conquered these countrivs they saut their commander-in-chief 
Mo-} [Muawia] to besiege the capital city [of Fu-lin}; by means 
if au osgreement they obtained friendly relations, and askerl 
ta be allowed to pay every your tribute of gold and silk: in 
fin sequel they became subject to the ‘Ta-shi¥ (Aral). 
_ Professor Chavannes agrees with me in explaining the name 
Mo-1 ( 4) 44 a mutilation of the sound Munwin. He dows 
not, however, refer it to the preat Muawia, who, before he be- 
came caliph, had heen: appointed Governor of Syria (Putin) 
under Othuian, but to his son Yeeid, in order to show that 
the passage refers. to one of the singés of Constantinople. Th 
doing so he seems to overlook the fact that Fu-lin was not 
only congnered, but *in te sequel became subject to the Arabe;” 
and that this means timch more than a mere tamporary con. 
qudst inay be shown from a pkeasge of the Aiu-'ang-ainu (chap. 
198 p. 29), which states that the Ta-shi, L.« the Arahe of the 
enliph empire, “in the beginning of the Lang-so period (661— 
664 A. 0), on having defeated Po-s<! (Persia) and Folin, be- 
gin to be in the possession of rice and bread stuff."? Fu-tin 
can in this case only refer to Syria. Constantinople waa never 
aubjoct to the Arabs, nor did the imperial dommions ontaide 
of Asin supply them with grain.? 


ER Ba - a oO, E35; ef L 40. 
8 BUR Ab ®t OK aS BB. 

+ Something similar is remarked in the Sung-shi, ch, 80, p18, in 
sccount Of @ mission from the Ta-ahi having arrived ot the Imperial A 
in 996 AD. birt the country is there referred to under ita oh) name 
Ta-ts'in. The emperor askeil the Th-ahY (Arab, of Persian, of the Caliph 
empire, then divided into numerous branches) about hie country, 4apon 
which ho replied: “It is conterminoun with the country of Ta-is"ig, anil 
considering it a dependency, it is now my native country which has con- 
trol ever it" (MK AE Bh OS ERS A OE), 
Since Syrin hed been conquered and was being held by the Fatimide 
Calipla residing of Cairo at the end of the tenth Century, the minion 
reierrod to fame to have come from the Fatimide portion of the Ta-shf 
lerritarios, 
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6. Fu-lin — Bethlehem. 


My identification, which may at first sight seem strange, fs 
based on the Nestorian inscription, in which it is shown that 
the priests, with their “Inminous religion,” came from Ta-te'in, 
and that “a virgin gave birth to the holy one ia Ta-te'in (4 
% @ 2 Rh & #).") Since Ta-ts'in, according to all Chinese 


accounts, ia identical with Fa-lin, this is equivalent to saying 
that “a virgin gave birth to the holy one in Felina.” ‘The old 
‘sound of these two syllables, as shown above, was, or could bo, 
pat-lam; and it seemed to me that “Bethlehem” is « much more 
appropriate etymology than polit. In those days, when an 
ecclesiastical current ran through the politics of the world, 
énst and west; Chineso literature called the great nations by the 
hirth place of the founders of their religions. Thus the Tany- 
shy account of India (chap. 2214, p. 24") is introduced by the 
words “The country of T'ién-chu, also called Mo-k'ii-to/”2 
‘becanse Mo-k'ié-to, i.e. Magadha, was the little country wherd 
Buddha was born, Later on Arabia received its name T'ida- 
fang (K fy. wthe Heavenly Square,” i, & the Kaale) from 
tite canctoary in Mohammed's birth-place. Similarly we read 
in Ohinesa books: *T'a-ts'1n, also called Fu-lin,” 1. 2. Bethighem, 
bevause it ‘was the birth-place of Christ. 


7. The Language of Fu-lin. 


We possess about o dozen transeriptions in Chinese chur- 
acters said to represent words of the lunguage of Mu-lm, They 
occur in the eighteenth chapter of the well-known cyclopadia 
Fu-gang-led-tew (A $M Se GL) by Tuan Ch'Gug-slil (Ee ge xh) 
who died in 663 A. D.! 

‘The most reliahle edition of this work, the quotations from 
which in cyelopwidias, dictionaries and concordances of the 
‘present dynasty contain & nimber of fntal misprints, is the 
one published in the Ming collection Toim-tur-pi-shu (7 Ge go 
#), a rare work, of which there is a copy among the Chinese 
books of Columbia Library in New York. [t appears that a 


a ————— oe 


t See Havrat, La stile chrétienne, 1, p. XXULE. 


¢ Giles, Chinese Hinge, [Het, p.. TER 
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bibliophile by the nume @f Hu Chin-hiang (ff Ge) had 
planned the publication of a collection of rare printa under 
the tithe Fi-te'd-hwi-han Gig ik 4p GA), but that before the 
work saw the light, the blocks from which it was to have been 
printed were partly destroyed im a conflagration, when the 
damaced stock of Llocks fell into the hands of Mou Tain (€ 
fr i6fe—1657 A, D.), who published it under the above title 
with «a number of additions constituting the greater part of 
the collection, in all 144 works. The texts addled by Man 
Tsin bear on every page the name of his studio Ai-/u-to (i 
fH) and the Fu-yong-tea-tew is among them.' 

The best edition next to this ia the one of the calleodion 
fRay-bin-Pau-yilan (22 pt Zt A), published in 1805 by Chang 
Hai-p'ing (ah fy wh) In Chau-wiin near Soochow,? who copied 
his text from Mau ‘Tsin’s edition. which he compared with 
original sources. 

The eighteenth: chapter of the Vu-iwng-tea-tew ts inscribed 
mn-p én (AC Hh) & e. “chapter on trees,” and treats chiefly on 
éxotic trees and shrubs, many of which are said to be indi- 
genous of India, Persin, or Fo-lin, giving tho names used in 
those countries in the shape of transcriptions. T have tried 
to identify some of these names with the assistance of my 
colleagues Professors R. Gottheil and A, ¥..W. Jackson; and 
have cotee to the conelnsion that they are neither Latin nor 
Greek, but Syriac. 

As to the question who may have supplied the information 
regarding these foreign worils, we receive o clue in the de- 
scription, on p. 6,7 of the Asa foetida iree, culled it-tey t ay 
6G). Having said that it comes from K’i-shd-no (ff PR At) 
in Northern India, ic Ghacna in the present Afghanistan, 
Where it is called Aiig-it,4 and that it also comes from Persia, 
where it ts called a-yit (fi i} and having outlined his de- 
sorption of the tree. the author continues: “This iv identical 
with whot the priest Wan of the Fu-lin country says: the 
priest Ti-p'o |Dtvar] of the Mo-kid-t'o [Maghada| country says; 
wie. (Hk A PAY A he tH YS py to” 


1 Fni-kowt-mn, TV, pp, 4, 

1 See my “the Linder des Iefam oark ehinesischen Quellen," yp. 47. 

27 shall qaow numbers of pages fron the edition af 19%, 

‘5G He — Skt hinge, Biol. Atay, Dakhi kingu, aod similurty with 
various foreign writers. See Yule, Angla-Endian Glossary, 1, v. Hing. 
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We may be allowed to assume from this passage that the in- 
formation on plants growing in Fu-lin and their native names 
were supplied by = priest coming from Fu-lin called Wan. 
Here two priests, the one of Fu-lin (Bethlehem), the other of 
India (Magadha), are placed in contrast with each other as 
representing Christian and Buddhiat sourees of information, 

The following extracts are from the Viue-yang-tea-ten. The 
headings (*The Olive” “The Fig.” ote.) have been added 
by Ime, 

L. The Olive (p. 10%), 

“The ivittun. tree (3% 18, Canton Dial b’ai-fiin) comes 
from Po-sel (Péraia). It also comes from Fu-lin. In Pu-lin 
it is called fs'i-fi (7% ge, Canton Dial, fs’ai-t'aa), The tree 
measures two or three chang (= 16!/: or 23'/« fet?) in height 
Ite bark is green; it has white blossoms like the pumelo (yu, 
Hii), and these are very fragrant. The froits are like those of 
the yang-aw (Ei) YE, Actinidia chinensis, Pl, “a climbing shrub 
which bears edible fruit about the size of a plum,” Henry, 
“Chinese names of Plants,” in J. of the China Branch, HR, 2. 
Soc. 1887, p. 281) and ripen in the fifth month (June) The 
inhabitants of the west press them into oi) used for frying 
cakes and fruits, as we im China use hil-siing ( Wj, @ kind 
of hemp seed? Very doubtful, ci. Bretschneider, Botaniewm 
Sinicum, I, pp. 376—378).” 

Thre can scarcely be any doubt about the identity of this 
tree with the olive. T¥ai-fiim is Persian and Turkish zeitun 
cyatz5, and fai-lai of the languuge of Fo-lin is Arameun 
sitita etn}. See Immanuel Low, Aranilische Planzennamen, 
p.136, who says that the word applies both to the tree (Olea 
europaca, L.) and its fruit. No such name is known in Greek. 























Phe foot of the Tang Dynasty, during whose ragn the text of the 
Yv-yany-tsa-fou hime originated, wae much «maller than the presont Chi- 
tiese foot. Of. my notee in *Bausteing xu einer Geachichte der chines: 
echan Literatur.” T'oung-pao, Vol, vii, pp. 302-505. The Chiness foot, 
cbt. Fe, of the Kai-yiian period (713-742 A. 1) measured aboat 23 1), em_ 
or gay 0, inches English measurement This bas to be taken into 
sccount in forming an opproximate idea of the severn) ares placed on 
record in our text, The cheng, A, or Chinese rod, which is now unaally 
taken as 113, would thus correspond to scarcely 74), English feet in the 


‘Tang period, ~' 
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2. The Fig (p. 12%). 
“4-i (fj Ff, Canton Dial, a-yik). In the country of Po-sst 


(Pérsia) they call it aa (fap a, C. D. a-yik; the second char- 


actor was read jit or jit during the ‘lang period, see T’ang- 


shu-shi-yin, chap, 13, p. 4) In Fu-lin it is called ti-na (ik 


fi; the second character appears as_¥S, chon, in all the other 


#iitions and quotations [ have seen, a mistake which ‘as 


cldsrly arison froma variant of thy second character #p, K’ang- 


hi, Rad. 75,5, being confounded with j%, another form for 


chin), The tree grows to a hemht of 14 or 15 ch'¥ (about 
11 feet). Twigs ond leaves are plentiful and luxuriant, Its 


Jeaves have five lobes (#e ay tk Hl) like those of the pei-ma 
(he i — # MK, Ricinus communis). The plant has no flowers, | 


hut froite. ‘The fruit is reddish like the pei-tei (j@ 7 — ja 
hi F: the Chinese Diospyros glutinifern?), and its taste re- 


Sembles that of the sweet persimmon ({f ii, kan-shi), Once 


a month there is @ crop.” 

The Pon-ts'au-hang-mn (chap. 31, p. 26) has onder the head 
of tou-lna-/uo, tho “flowerless fruit,” the name ying-ji-huo, ide 
BH 34. representing the old sound ang-1t and apparently a 
transcription of Hindustani anjir. The Persian name, accord- 
ing to the Fueyong-tea-ten iy o-yit = ayir, which Is near 
enough, thongh not aa purfect 4 transeription “+ ang-it, to 
Persian anjir ae a fig. The Aramean nome, according to 
Low, p. 390, is fé(njla durch, or tina reine, of. Biblical 
fetal TRA. Our Chinese transeription fi-ni is certainly much 


nearer thy Aramean word than the Grevk cu for fig, or 


4pweds for caprificns. 


3. The Myrtle (p. 11%). 

“Tho ta tree (7%, Canton Dial, mut, used up to the present 
day as 4 transcription for mur, the name given to the “myrrh” 
in #everal western Asiatic languages, but here cloarly resorted 
to ns a transcription for Persian, or Pehlovi, miinit-2,., which 





‘ A botanical prejudice, which hes caused the Chinase io call the Fiona. 
carina the “flowerless fruit! (sov-heat eo, BE YE MA) and induced Albertos 
Magnua to aay pf tho fig-tree: "fractum profert sine floret (De pepele- 
bilibew, ed. Meyer and Jessen, Berlin 1887, p. feu. 
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Professor Jacksan informs me oocurs im the Bundohesh in the 
sense of “myrtie’) comes: from Po-esi (Persia), In Fuclin itis 
Callid d-f2¥ (fy $¢, the last charactor being also read ao, tso 
and tsok, K’ang-hi, Rad, 120, 10, and Chalmers’ A’ ariyp-di, 
p.. 219) It Brows to a height of one chang (73/1 feet) and 
more. Its bark is greenish (or, blueish) white. ts leaves re- 
semble those of the huai ({, now Sophora Japonica Li, but 
possibly differing in ancient times, see Bretechoeider, Hot. Sin. 
Il, p. 578), though they are longer. Tho flower resembles that 
of the Aw (j§, Citrus of some kind), and it hus large seeds 
(or, berries), black in colour, resembling in size those of the 
shan-cin-yti (i) Be th, Cornus officinalis, 8. & 4%. see Brot- 
schneider, Sot. Sin, I, p. 386 and DLE, p. 607 seq.). Their 
taste is. a0urish sweet and they are catable.” 

1 do not hesitate to identify the botanical features of 
this pliant with those of the myrtle, the Aramean name of 


which 19 ara récore: Léw, p. 60: myrius communis, L. 


4. Galbanum (p. 11). 


“Pi-ts't ((R #. Canton Dial. pit-ts'ai) comes from Po-ss} 
(Persia), In Fu-lin it is called han-po-li-t’o [fi] 44 8 ph; this 
if the reading of the Yhin-tai-yi-shw edition; other editions 
have substituted Eq) tw, or tuk, for the first character, and 
the T"u-shu-tei-ch'tng gives it this sound, which is clearly un 
error easily explained by the similarity of the two characters, 
by adding in a scholion: ~ #, ‘having the sound fo) C.D, 
tit; the edition of 1805 primts jij, hil, or Auk. legarding 
han, ffi, see K’ang-hi, Rad. 181, 3). It grows to « height of 
fully one chang (74/1 feet) and has a circumference of more 
than a chil (9'/a inches). Its bark is green, thin and very 
glossy. The leaves are like thove of the a-wef (Asa foetida), 
each three leaves growing on the twigs, It has neither flowers nor 
fruits. The inhabitants of the west usually cot them im the 
eighth month (September), and till the twelfth month (lanu- 
ary) further trimming takes place. The new twigs aro thus 
extremely rich and juicy, whereas without the trimming they 
would wither and die. When cnt in the seventh month (Au- 
gust), the twigs yield a yellow juice somewhat like honey 
and sugally fragrant, which is used as a medicine for cer- 
tam cures,” 
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The Cantonese sound pif-te’ai is an ¢xcellent transcription 
of Persian birzay ir “Galbanurm” (Jolinean, p. 267), Its 


Aramean equitalent is chelbania charles, the product of 


Ferula galbaniiiua, Boiss. & Buhse, accorling to Liw, p, 163. 
The defenders of the identity of Fu-lin with Constantinople 
might point to Greek yolfdey, which is indeed ita botanical 
equivalent, bul Professor Gottheil informa me that -ila is 
a characteristic Aramean ending, xhich distinguishes jt from 
other semitic dialects (bibl. chelbenah 733m, eto.) ae well ps 
from the Greek and Latin forms of the word, qeASarq and 
galbanum. 
6. The Nard (p. 12). 

“Nav-chi (pt gk. The first character according to K’ang-hi, 
Rad 75.9. could be read 7) BY 49 — wot; the second, as 
cquivalent to #%, could be read J" JE fy — fi, Rad. 113, 4; the 
Trin-lai-pi-shu edition confounds it with jf, Rad 113.5, The 
old sound may thus be reconstructed a4 wol-li, which may 
stand for nari, or ward) comes from the country of Fu-lin. 
it is a herbaceous plant (miau, jj), three or four oF in 
height, Its roota are of the size of duck's eegs, its leaves are 
like garlic (ewan, 72, Allium sativom L.). From the centre. 
of the leaf rises a twig of great length, and on the stem there 
i# a Hower, six-lohed, of reddiah white, with a brownish calyx, 
forming no fruit. The plant grows in the winter anil dies im 
the summer, and it is related to our greens or whist cere, 
Ita flowers are pressed into oil gsed as an ointment against 
colds. The kmg of Fu-lim and the nobles in his country all 
nae it.” 

The name of thin plant may be the Perman nard 2,3, or 
Biblical nard 7, or belong to any other dialect or language, 
since it seems to he international. Our author does not say any- 
thing about the language of Fra-lim, as he does m other accounts, 
and it apparently “comes from Fu-lin,” because it is so largely 


used there. Law, p. 348, gives shebbulla rilon ax ite Ara- 
mean equivalent. 





6, Jasmine (p. 12). 


“Yé-si-mi (8F 35 $2, Canton Dial. yésik-mat) comes from 
the country of Fu-lin. It also comes from the country of 
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Po-ss] (Persia), [t is a herbaceous plant, seven or eight ch’ 
m height. Its leaves. are like those of the plum-tree and grow 
ample all the year round; its flowers ore five-lubad and white, 
and they form no fruits, When the blossoms open ont, the 
whole country i# filled by their flavour resembling (in this 
respect) the chian-Vang (@ fe, a doubtful tree with fragrant 
flowers, Brotschneider, Bot, Sim, D1, p, 467) of Ling-nan (Can- 
ton). ‘The mhabitanta of the west are in the habit of gathering 
its flowers, which they press into an oil of great fragrance 
and lubricity.” 

Persian yasmin es) and Aramban yasmin psoas are clearly 
the equivalents of thie name yési-mi, which has heen known 
in China since about the year 300 A. D., when it wae describ- 
ed im the Nan-fong-tsan-mi-chuang (fi Oy FA AR AR. chap.1, 
p, 2) as being introduced by foretgners in Oanton under the 
name of y&s-ning (} % 3). In another passage of this 
work (chap, 2, p.'3) the Hinna plant is said to have beon in- 
troduced by foreigners together with the i-si-mimyg ond mo-t 
from the country of Ta-ts'in. The Jasmine plant and the 
m-li-hua (ZE # JE) are now synonyms, but since mo-li is 
described in a separate paragraph, in which it 1 said that 
“ite flowers are white like those of the triang-mi (2% (i, ‘wall 
rose’, Bretschneider. Bot. Sin.. IN. p. 302) and its fragrance 
exceeds that of the »/-si-ming™. it appears that m 300 A. D. 
it denoted some other fragrant garden plaot, imported from 
Syria together with its nume mo-li. The latter might he 
connected with molo, alas (<= podv, Low, p. 317: Peganum 
Harmala L.?). The old work referred to contains a number 
of other botanical names clearly of western origin, such as 
ifia-tu GR BE. old sound Awn-luk), for *frankincense.” which 
may be a transcription of Turlash ghytintuk oo,.5 (of. RO. 
p. 266 seq.) or Ne-li-lo (Sy 92 4, Canton Dial, fo-li-lak), the 
Terminalia Chebula, Retz, or Myrobalan, called Aalvay 4m 
and similarly in old Hebrew medicinal works (Lijw, p. 129). But 
since they have no immediate bearmg on the Fu-lin problem, 
1 shall not attempt to trace these names. 





I do not wish to commit myself to identifications about 
which I do not feel tolerably confident both from the botanical 
and the linguistic point of view; but I hope to return to 
the subject as soon as I can offer some plausible suggestions 
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ss to fle five remaining plant nomes said to belong to the 
language of Fu-lin, viz: a-po-ch’in (fe) $y #1, a-pu-to (fd Bt 
9m), kilv-han (ff MY). a-li-ho-t'o (fj Bi si Wh) and w-li-k'tt-fo 
(Fy St 2. -f0?. | a & 

As to a-pu-to, stated (9%) under the name po-pia-so ( Be 
fh %) to come from Persia, thy Pen-ts'au-kang-mu (chap. 41, 
p. 25) refers this name to the Jack fruit (po-fo-mi, 2 BE 
Artoourpus integrifolia)..and gives as its Fu-lin equivalent a- 
so-fo (fj # GML But I doubt whether the Jack frmt troe 
occurs in Syria, to say nothing of Greece. Mr. W. F. Mayers, 
in 1869, took up this subject in Notes and Queries on China 
and Japan, Vol. iit, p. 85, where he says; “It may be remark- 
ei én passant, that an identification of the above and other 
sounds attributed in the Pin-ts'ay to the language of Fu-lin 
might be of service in determining the precise region that is 
indicated by this native in Chinese literature,” The few ex- 
amples I have endesyoured to trace to their real linguistic 
origin seem to contain a broad hint as to the language of 
Fu-lin being Aramean, and to the country where it was apoken 
not being Constantinople, but Syria. Pure Syriac, or Ara- 
mean, was particularly the vernacular in use with the Neste- 
riaue ‘not only in Syria, Mesopotamia, Chaldwa and Persia, 
but also in Indis, Tartary and China, whereas other denom- 
nations used a kind of Syrinc mixed with Arabic and even 
Greek elements See Assemani, op. cil, p, 377 sen. 





&. Pseudo-Fu-lm. 


The account of Fu-lin as. placed on record during the Sung 
dynasty, probably in connection with an embassy of 1081 A. D. 
has puzzled the Chineso as it is liable to puzalo us, if we com- 
pare its detail with that of older texts, It oceurs in the Swng- 
shi (chap. 490, of. 7. @., pp, 62—64, 108—109) and has been 
reproduced by Ma’ Tusn-lin. ( Wén-hitn-Pung-kau, chap. $30, 
cf R. O. pp. 88—91, 119—120). Ma Tuun-lin refers to “the. 
historians of the Four Reigns” (nm (] @ Ww. ci. BR. O, p. 91, 
note), who held that “this country had not sent tribnte to 
court up ty the time of Yiun-fong [LO078—1086), when they 
sent their first embassy offering local produce”, and he drawa 
attention to certain discrepancies in the accounts of the T'ang 
and Sung dynasties. 
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Th the interpretation of this mysterious text which L offered 
twenty-five years ugo (BR, O, pp, 298—301) T had pointed out 
the possibility of its covering the Seldjuk dominions in Asia 
Minor. I am still inclined to maintain this view on geogra- 
phical groands, but ventnre to suggest a few slight changes 
in the text, which would pluce os in the position to adapt its 
contents to the political condition of the country m 1081 A. D., 
when ite ruler is said to have sent ambassadors to China. The 
king, in thy text referred to (2. @,, pp. 62 ond 108: N 3) is 
styled Mit-i-iting-kai-sa, 3h Jy ff SE Uc Hi. in Cantonese mif- 
lika-ling-kmi-sit. 1 still think that the two last characters, 
the old pronunciation of which must have been kai-sdt, stand 
for Greck xaiesp, and that ling, qf, is a somewhat imperfect 
attempt to render the sound Aim.’ “Ram kaisar” would have 
to be looked upon as the equivalent of the tithe “Emperor of 
Rome, or the Romane” placed Wefore the Chinese court in the 
garb of A Turkish combination analogous to such titles as 

“Tirgish kakhan,” i. e. “the Great Khun of the Targdsh" and 
many others occorring in the Old-Turkish stone inscriptions. 
The three first characters muid-{i-i would represent the name 
of the ruler who calls himself “Emperor of Rome.” I have 
(LR. 0, p. 299) drawn attention to the anachronism committed 
by the seraral learned sinologues who identified the name with 
that of Michael VII Parapinaces, who had been deposed and 
withdrawn into a convent since 1078 A. D, This was the 
reason which had induced me te think of the Seldjuk Soliman as 
the ruler adding the title “kaisar” to his own as “king of Riim.” 
I did not realise then that im 1081, when that embassy arrived 
in China, another person lived in Asin Minor who actually 
claimed, and was subsoquently granted, the title xairap; and I 
now agree with Chavannes in referring to Nicephorus Melissenus, 
the pretender who claimed to be emperor just about the time 
when the embassy referred to arrived in China. Michael Vu 
Ducas had withdrawn into the convent of Stadion early in 
1078, when on of this generals, Nicephorus Botaniates, who 
had been stationed in Phrygia, came to Constantinople and 
was crowned as Michnel’s successor on the 13. April 1078. 
He had to fight s number of claimants who would nol 

11h may wots seem to he & scientific = proof, ACT refer to « Pin 


te (rum) to ‘ served with « plum redding, 
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recoguise his authority. Chief among theas was Nicephoras 
Meligsents, the descendant of 4 powerful fainily and husband 
of the sister of Alexina Comnenus, the emperor who succeded 
Nicephorus Botaniates. Nicephorus Melissenus had made an 
agreement with the Seldjuk Torke of Icomum to the effect 
thant, in consideration of their assisting him im gaining the 
tlirone, lw would divide with them the provinces conquered by 
their united forces, No sooner was he sure of this support 
than he clul his feet in purple shoes, the insignin of Imperial 
dignity, and began to march about in Anatolia with the troops 
of hie allies, the ‘Turks. All the. cities he approached opened 
their doors and recognised him as emperor, though he on his 
turn declared these same «cities to helong to the Turks, se 
that through bie treason the entire former proconsular part 
of Asia, Phryvia and Galatia fell into the hands of the Turks 
From Nicaea he prepared an attack on Constantinople. Ale- 
xis, then & meré general, was instructed by Hotaniates, the 
emperor, to meet bim, but for reasons of his own he did not 
Proceed and handed over command to a feeble wunuch, who 
had to withdraw from Nicaen at the end of 1080, Maliicctiy 
inteniled to attack Constantinople early in 1081, when after 
i medley of intrigues his brother-in-low Alexius was elected 
emperor by the acclamation of Ins army. Molissenus then 
joined arms with him, and afier the two armies had taken 
the onpital, the two relatives divided the empire between thom. 
Aloxius got the Huropean provinces, Meissenus received an 
apanago and the title «irap (Anna Comnena, Alerias, ed, 
Schopen, Voli, p.116, For further details see the historical 
works of Anna Comnena, Jo. Cinnamus and Nicephorns Brv- 
ennins in Niehulr's Corpue Seriptt, Aisl. Byzant. and the ab- 
atract in W. H. Waddington's paper “Nichphore Mélisséna, 
prétendunt au trone de Byzance” in Reews numiematique, Nouv. 
aér,, Vol. vii, pp. 393—400). 

Although the title “kaisar" is thus shown to have been uffi- 
cially concoded to Melissenus in the beginning of April 1081, 
the entire politival ¢itustion seems to suggest that he actually 
claimed it, and probably had coins cast in his name as kaisar. 
ever since hit commencing to pose as a pretender some time 
in 1078. If the embassy that arrived at the Clinese court in 
1061 started from Asia Minor come time in 1080, there were 
a} the time practically two rulere in the country dividing 
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“opreme power between themselves, viz: 1, Molissenus, the 
pretender, who considered himself emperor of Rome and claim- 
ed the title “kaisar’, and 2, his ally, the Sultan of Ieonitum, 
who supported hiy claims and whose name was Soliman. ‘T'a- 
king all this into consideration, we cannot well assume Soliman 
to have represented himself ax kaisar in his credentials to the 
eourt of Clive. The ont man whe was a kaiser im Asia Minor 
by wurpation, if net by right. at that time. was Molissenue. 
This bas Jed me to again @xamine the three characters pre- 
ceding the words fing-heat-vut (— Rim kaiwar), and which I 
think might be-a transeription of the Kuisar’s name, viz, It 
list, @ Jy ff. in Cantonese: mif-fih-1. 

The stumbling block in this name, it appears to me, is the 
third character ff, & In tryme to find o solution to help us 
out of the difficulty I beg to call attention to a practice, 
occasionally noticeable in the prints of thy Sung dynasty, by 
which some characters may be deprived of their radical or 
written with the wrong Tadical. Thus the character §§, sh, 
“lion.” in the Hiv-han-shu (RH. 0, p. 101, E39). appears as 
fj m the Sung edition of 1249 {see tcsimile, A O., p. 9). 
Chat Ju-lma (chap, 1, p- 17") has fe. fing, for Yr, fen, *1n- 
digo”. In the ethnical name Sif-yen-t'o, which is clearly the 
equivalent of the name Sir Tyrdusch in the Old Turkish stone 
inseriptions, the second character HE, yen. must have been 
substituted for some character read tun (— ter), «4. (ge. the 
origmal radical being suppressed (eee my Nachwerte eur In- 
schrift dee Tonjulnk, passim). Ii we assume, therefore, that 
the 47 in the kaisar’s name stauds for what i its origimal 
transcription may have appeared as @@, the radical No. 140 
being suppressed, such a change would not be without preced- 
ent According to the Ching-(zi-lung (quoted m K’ang-hi, 
Rad. 140,6) § was used by mistake for 4, and this character 
avain, according to the J¥i-yiin, could bave the sound sin, or 
eun (@ Ft ) H Ht, Kvang-hi, Rad. 140, 4; of. Chalmers’ 
Rang-hi, p. 206", where among other sounds sun, yf) fj, 
given to the two interchangeable characters 3; and #), The 
Koders name muy thus in its transeription be reconstructed 
into Afié-li-sun, or Cantonese Mit-lik-sun, the finals ¢ and 
of which may disappoar by elision so a5 to lpave ug ag the 
equivalent of the probable old sound some such name as Mi- 
lissun. This I venture to look upon as the equivalent trans- 
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mitted probably by an interpreter who apoke some Turkish 
dialect, of the Greek namo Meunrarés. 

T am encouraged in this view by the mention of a cain the 
‘description of which, after a alight, but plausible change in 
the text, seems to he traceable. The passage I refer to, Fv. t, 
N 16) speaks of gold and silrer coins without holes beme 
east in this country, which the people are forbidden to counter- 
feit and which are described by the following worde: 

| CS eae ee ee 1 
The change I wish to suggest in the text is the substitution 
of the character $F, pei, “the back,” for 48, kid, “all, alike:” 
“that is” "The two characters om quite similar to each other 
and may easily be confounded. Moreover, kié gives a poor 
sense, whereas pel is constantly used in opposition to jj. mién, 
“the face," the two. lorins in numismatic texts miuining the 
‘obverse” and “reverse” of a coin. I do not, therefore, look 
upon the words mi-[d-fo (3 Wy fh), tho standard transcription 
for *Maitréya Buddha.” ps the king's name, but trandute: “on 
the obverse [of the coin) is engraved a Maitréya Buddha, on 
the reverse there is the king's name." [4 is quite probable 
that the ambassadors of 1061 brought coins with them ta 
Ching and on enquiry declared that the lagend on the reverse 
represented the king's name, and that some of these coins had 
been preserved in the Imperial collections at Kui-fing-fu. 
smce wccording to Rdkine (Chinese Guddhism, 2nd ed., p. 117, 
note) “the Nin-ahi-t'u-shu-p contains a rude representation 
of a gold coin of Mi-li-i-ling-kaij-ca." ] regret not to have hail 
an opportunity of seeing the illustration referred to, because it 
might have given us a chance, rude though it probably ta, to 
compare notes with o silver coin of Melisaenns the pretander 
actually preserved to our days The coin, which hos been 
described by Waddington in the paper quoted from the Heene 
Himismahique, is now in the Bibliothéque nationale in Paria. 
Mr. Waddington’s illustration and description (Fig. 1) shows on 
the obverse the bust of the Virgin, facing, with handa held up 
in prayer, nimboy and the wenal dress. the figure being described 
as oyrgp Geot in the customary abbrovintion, On the reverse 


1.08 Warwick Wroth, Catalogue of the Imperial Byzantine Coie in 
the British Museum, Vol. ii (Landon 1968), p, 639, and the illustration 
Ko. 1) on Plate LXE. 
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MP (GY). Buste de face et nimbé de ta Vierge, les | 

mains Glevées; le tout dans un grénetis, 

& (KE-BOHOE!) NIKHOOPW ACCHOTH Tw MEAL | 

CHNw),-en cing lignes; le tout dans un grénetis. 
= Fig. 1. 

Goin of Melissenus the pretender and Mr, Waddington's description. 


It looks os if this coin lias something to do with the one 
described in the Sung-ehi. The Chinese scribe who first pla- 
ted on record the details regarding it was, of course, not able 
to read the Greek legend on the reverse, but he must have 
been told by the ambassadors that it represented the king's 
name Melissenus. The portrait on the obverse may have been 
mistaken for that of Muaitréya, the Buddha of the fnture world 
so familiar to Chinese Budidhists—a male deity, it is true, but 
generally represented ac a heardless youth and very frequently 
with the nimbus round his head (cf. Grinwedel, Puddhistisehe 
Kunst in Jnilien, Berlin, 1993, p. 141: “in Sehinack und 
Tracht eines indischen Grottes oder altindischen Konigs mit 
in sehr jugendlichem Alter”), 

[ do not venture to throw out any guesses aa to the mo- 
tives which may have caused the Byzantine pretender and ally 
of a Seldjuk sultan to send a special mission to Ohina, Nor 
am | in the position to throw light on the nares mentioned 
in connection with the embassy of 1081, According to the 
Chinese text (2. O, N 3) the king sent *ta-shdu-ling'! Ni-sel- 
fu-ting Ssi-méng FT tr We AE Ar WG GED. which may stand 
for “the governor Nestorié Simeon", or “the governora Nes- 
toritts and Simeon.” The tei names, if we are not mistaken 
in explaining them thus, sre followed by the words Pi 4, p'an- 
fay, which 1 now believe means that they catne in company, 


' Clearly a high official, since in the passage N 19 we ore told that 
“the towns and country districts are each under the government of « 
shéu-ling.” The fa-shdw-ling must have been superior to theee local governors, 
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—bringing as tribube saddled horses, swordaand pearia. 1 do 
no longer look wpon the character pan as part of the nome, 
Fj. now pronounced p'tn, must lave been identical in sound 
and tone with {f pan. K’ang-hi, Rad. 9, 5, quotes several 
T'ang authorities to sny that the two characters are identical 
in sound ({f 4 34). This would entitle us to look upon the 
two characters as interchungeable and to assume that {[- 3 
tiny be a verb meaning “to comy in compauy” similar ta ¢P 
Hf, pan-yu, which is backed by passages in 2"a@-win-yiin-fu, 
chap. 264, p. 633, e.g. pf 44: 46 A df, “who traveled in the 
company of the old man?” I am encouraged im offering this 
explanation by a passage of the Swng-shi (chap.490, p, 16%), 
where an Aral embassy is stated to have consisted of 1. the 
ambassador (shi, (if), 2. an assistant ambassador (/u-sliv, fit) 
(E), and 3. a pan-kuan (3 fF), or “companion officer,” “at 
tavhé.” Possibly the passage involves that “the kimg sent a 
(a-didu-liny, accampanied by the Nestorian Simeon, or Simon, 

Professor Chavannes in his recent note on Fu-hn (p. 39) has 
made.an important discovery in connection with the ruler of what 
[ call Pseudo-Fu-iin, and this may, quite reasonably, bare in- 
duced ium to fall back on tho former identification of Fwlin 
with Constantinople. But since the Sung historians maintain 
that this Fu-lin had never sent any embassies to Chinn before, 
this seem’ to inyolve its non-identity with the Fu-lin of the 
seventh and eighth century. Although merely a pretender, 
Moclissenas was closely related to the Imperial court and bis 
rapresentatives ought to have been aware of the fact. if court 
missions kad gone forward from. Constantinople to Chinu, 
The ambassadors, when cross-examined as to former relations 
between their government and the Chinese court, might have 
referred to the Fu-lin embassies of 643, 667, 701 and 718 
A. D,! On the other hand, if theses former missions had 
been sent by Christian patriarchs, whether of Antioch, Mu- 
dam, or Bagdad, the kaisar's meisengers could not well refer 
to them as having represented the Roman emperors whom 
they had to look upon as the predecessors of their chief ‘Their 
ailencé as to fornier relations would thus be explained. The 
Suny-hi wecount describes a mission from ‘Fwlin, it is true; 


‘See Ee O., p. 198; Index w Tranelations, «. t. “Embnsaice”, 
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but I think this name had in the course of time grown into 
u genera! term applied to the Christian world at large. On- 
giuaily designating the Nestorians az representing the Latin 
population of Syria or Ta-ts'in, the cradle of their faith, it 
‘was Inter on applied to other Christians, those of Byzantium 
under the Sung, and @ven the Pope of Rome under the Ming 
dynasty. It had grown into ‘a term which covered a multitude 
of nations and of governments, like our “America,” which =e 
mean the United States in one sense and al) possible coun- 

iries in another. 





Mr. Kingsmill and the Hiung-nu— By Fareonice Hiern, 


Professor in Columbia University, New York City. 


In his paper “Dr. F. Hirth and the Hiung-nu,” published 
in the Journal of the China Branch, Rv A. 8, Vol. xxxiv, 
pp. 187—I41, Afr. T. W. Kingsmill tries to show that the 
Hinng-nu and the Huns were different nations, He refers to 
my paper, presented to the philological section of the Royal 
Academy of Munich, entitled Uber Wolga-Hunnen und Hiuny- 
nt (Milnchen, 2900), The main object of that paper was: 
to establish the literary proof, based on a text of the 
Wei-shu, for the identity of the Hiung-nu of Chinese history 
with the Huns of Europe. Mr. Kingsmill denies thia identity. 
but, as I propose to show in the following pages, fails to 
prote his point 

A subsequent paper, presented by me to the Hungarian 
Academy of Sciences in Budapest and published in the Revue 
Orientale pour ies études Ouralo - Altaigues, Vol, ii, 390], 
pp. 81—81, under the title of “Hunnenforschungen,” and a 
third paper, “Die Ahnentafel Attila’s nach Joliannes yun 
Thordcz,” published in the Bulletin de I'deadémie des Selences 
de St. Pétershoury, Filth Series, Vol. xiii, pp. 280—261, were 
Apparently not known to Mr. Kingsmill. A study of the 
Chinese sources quoted in them might have prevented several 
serious errors in his criticisms. These I oonsider jnter- 
esting, because they illustrate better than anything else the 
difference in our methoda of resenrch, I have on several 
occasions discussed the principles by which I am guided in 
this respect (cf. my Chinu and the Roman Orient, pp. 164, 
170 eb passim), In identifying the ancient Chinese accounts 
of foreign countries, we should above all endoarour to recognize 
facts, and only after these have been established, should the tin- 
guistic explanation of names be considered as furniubing ad. 
ditional evidence. Mr, Kingamill's method is the reverse: of 
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this ie unfortunately possessed of & regular mania to 
discover etymologies, and his mind once being set on what 
he considers similarity in sound, all passages in Chinese con- 
tempormnéous authors which might warn him as bemg on the 
wrong track are ignored, 

As an examplo we may consider the city of Ku-tsang (44 jf), 
mentioned in the short, but important text of the Wei-shu 
reproduced below on p. 42, In this text it is said that the 
‘merchants of this country (Su-t6, or Suk-tak, 92 #4, Alans} 
Often went to the country of Liang (Liang-chéu-fu in Kan-st) 
for trade’ and that at the capture of Ku-tsang they werd 
all made prisoners (4 3 Wr i4 + Mh M&M AM i wR Ee MM): 
and that *in the beginning of the reigw of Kau-tsung /459—466 
A.D.) the king of Su-t6 (Suk-tak) sent ambassadors to ask- for 
their ransom, which was granted by cabinet order (jf 43: qy 
LRHERKAE MS MB ‘= 

Mr, Kingsmill’s imagination here foresta!|s all further research, 
#0 necessary in Chinese historical reading, by jumping im- 
mediately to one of his linguistic conclusions. “Aj-teany,” he fays 
“here i¢ the country called by Ma Tuan-lin Kweishwang, and 
by the Armenian writers Kushan. It formed the most power- 
ful of the five states into which the Ephthalite kingdom was 
divided,” &c. This ig a characteristic example illustrating the 
‘dangers of basing historical inferences on mere similarity of 
sound. It is typical of Mr. Kingsmill's method: the sound of 
& word takes possession of his mind to such a degree that 
all logic] reasoning is temporarily forgotten in the pursuance 
of s mere phantom The nation known as Kui-shoang, or 
Kushan, is by Armenian writers referred to Bactria, by the 
Arabo-Persian reports to Tokharestan, Transoxania, dc. (Th. 
Noldeke, Zabari, p: 116 note 3; of Hd. Specht, Etudes our 
FAste centralv, I, p.8 seqq.) and has nothing whatever to do 
with the Liang country of the Wel-sim. Liang was the seat 
of anu independent prince of Hiung-no extraction by the name 
of ‘Tsi-keh Mu-kito (jf, ME 4% 492), who followed his father 


! The Adrei (Alans) carried on couiderable trade, bringing Indian and 
Babylonian wares, which they received from the Armeniana and Medians 
and transported on the backs of camels fram the Caspian to the Palus 
Macotix, By this means they liad amassed consideralile wealth, and wore 
Ornaments of gold (Strabo; XT, 4, 8p, 606, Banbury, 4 History of An- 
éient Geography, London 18%, Vol. ii, p. 378). 
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Tst-k'ti Mong-sun (G if), as Prince: of Ho-si (ja WW =f) in 
that little dynasty known as “the Northern Liang,” and 
whose biography is contained in the Wel-shu (chap. 99, p, 142 
seqy.). His troubles with his brother-in-law, the Toba emperor 
Tai-wu, which huve been described in my “Hunnenforschongen,” 
led'to the siege and final capture im 459 A.D. of Mu-kién's 
city of Ku-teang. Before attempting guesses of any kind Mr, 
Kingsmill ought to have consulted thu J”ef-win-yiin-fu 
(chap, 22°, p. 160). There he would have found a number 
of passages concerning the city of Ku-taang, the analysis of 
which would have revealed the real historical busis of this simple 
passsge, But apart from this he might have read the whole 
account in plain French in Deguignes’ Histoire dee AMuns, 
fol, Part ii, p. 273. twas at this capture of Ku-tsang 
that mérchants hailing from the distant west were made 
prisoners together with 20,000 inhnbitants of the city, who 
were transferred to the Toba capital in Shan-si (Wet-shi, 
chap. 44, 21). Ku-tesang was the residence of the Tsi-k't 

princes, and according to the Shen-si-fung-chi (quoted in the 
77 es-shu-toi-ch'ng, Sect. 6, chap. 678, ku-chi, p. 2) its ruins at 
some time or other were known to exist in close vicinity to 
the present city of Liang-chéu-fn in Kun-sn. 

With auch fundsmental errors before us we can under- 
stand why it is impossible for Mr. Kingsmill to arrive at 
correct resilts in the moat simple question of Chinese 
research. To expose his errors would require a volume, 
and would entail more valuable time than we can afford. 
Moreover, it is difficult to contradict him, becanse he mukes 
mere assertions and seldom supports his opinions by ‘reasons 
based on literature, The following is another characteristic 
example. 

Of the country of A”any-hit (ff Jf) he says: “As a general 
mess has been made by translntors over this country of K"angku, 
afew words may be useful, A’ anglw first appears in Sz'ma 
Ts'ten. and is there, and, in the early Chinese authors, in- 
variably Kashgar.” No proof follows this startling assertion, 
hut he goes on to speak ubout the descendants of Seldjuk in 
the eleventh century. wmding up with a sly hit at those wicked 
Sinotaaiee who venture to differ, in saying: *A little knowledge, 
says Pope, is a dangerow: thing, and in no instance do we 
find a better exemplification of the general truth of the aphorism 
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than in our would-be Chinese authorities” I cannot say that 
this kind of logic will convince me that ancient K’ang-kit is 
Rasbgar. Has Mr, Kingsmill ever come across the following 
passage, describing the road from Tun-huang to the west along 
the southern slope of the T’ién-shan to Su-té (Ae a. i.e, 
the real Kashgar], “which is the northern road-” “west of 
the northem road,” the account continues, “you cross the 
Ts'ung-ling, whence you come out to Ta-yillan {Perghana}, 
K’ang-kii (Sogdiana) and An-ts'ai [the Aorsi; 4b iii ik 
Mi ARR eR wT? 

This passege occurs in the T'tén-han-shu (chapter 118, 
f- 6) and is certainly somewhat older than Mr. Kingamill's 
story of the Seldjuks. Or does Mr. Kingsmill maintain that 
the Ts'tmg-ling is not the T'sung-ling? I do not intend to 
recapitulate the arguments which have induced Chinese scholars 
to identify K"ang-ka with Sogdiana or some territory in this 
neighbourhood, but west, not east, of the Ts'ung-ling. These 
scholars, I have reason to believe, are perfectly satistied with 
the “little knowledge" so dangerous to them according to 
Mr. Kingsmill, 

Another fatal mistake committed a generation avo and 
repeated uague ad nauseam up to his recent effusion about 
the Hinng-nu, is his identification of Ssi-ma Ts'idn's An-ts'ai, 
also transcribed ax Yen-ts’ai (7 #2), the country of the Aorsi, 
subsequently called by western and Chinese authors alike Alan, 
or A-lan-na, with Samarkand. To arrive at this idea he has 
to do violence to a perfectly plain and simple passage in the 
Shi-ki (chap. 123, p.5"). It occurs in Ssi-ma Ts'ifn's account 
of An-si (% @, in Cantonese On-sak), i. « Parthia, the 
linguistio basis of which name was, I am glad to observe, 
first correctly recognized by Mr. Kingemill as Arsak, the 
Chinese account substituting the name of its kings for that of 
the country (Journal, China Branch, etc., Vol. xv, p. 8, note 11), 
Unfortunately later editors have broken this text into two 
parts, 1. An-si (Parthia), and 2. ‘I"iau-ch! (Chaldwa). But 


1 The character 5, Fi, after FE yen, found in the present standard 
editions, hae been clearly interpolated. [t docs not sppaar in the King-vu 
edition (104—1088 A, D.- Hon-siw-si-yii-chun-pu-chu, chap, 1, p. §). 
Chavannes (T’owng-pas, 1007, ps, 170) is, therefore, right-in not translating 
it at all, 

5 
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since Tiau-clil is represented in the text as forming part of 
the Parthian empire, | presume that the line being broken 
before TTiau-chi is due to » misunderstanding. To me the 
passage reade as follows: 4 8, de... 1.4. HH eH 
q 





€#. WN KE KO RE ok OW ile do 

Speaking of An-si (Parthia), the author aays in this passage: 
“West of it there is Man-clii (Cluldwa), in the north there 
is An-ts'ai (the Aorsi, or Alans); Li-kan (Syria) and Tian-chi 
(Chaldwa) are severn!l thousand fj west of An-si (Parthia) 
near the western sea,” dc. 

The name Li-kon (3 GF) of the Siii-ki occurs in another 
transcription in the Ty'ién-/an-shu (chap, 964, p, 14"), accord. 
ing to which ambassadors from An-si (Parthia) brought os 
tribute to the emperor Wu-ti “big birds’ egos,” i. ¢. ostrich 
eggs, and “jugglers from Zi-kién (3 87 i Ad." Since. this 
passage is ¢learly copied from -a parallel passage in the 
Shi-ia (p. 13"), the two names Li-kan and Li-kion must have 
been identical in sound, though written with different cliaracters 
in the two parallel passages. K’ang-hi's mediwval nothorities 
also desoribe the two characters as being identical in sound. 
The name occurs again in the Héu-han-ehew (chap,118, p. 9%, 
which says: “The cotintry of Ta-ts'in (Syrin) is also called 
Li-kiéa (A 2 A — % WM)” Since this third transcription 
is lingnistically identical with that of the Te in-han-shu, T do 
not hesitate to look upon the DLi-han of the Shia asa variant 
of the name which, in the Aéu-han-shu and Jater records, ia 
declared to be another name for Ta-ts'in, or Syria. 

A specialty of Syrian cities often cent abroad. Cf Marquardi, Das 
Pricvaticten ier Romer, 2. Aut, p. 438, and Mommacn, Rim: GFeoch, V, 
p. 461. Jngglers and mosicians came from Tata‘in (Syria) to China in 
Tl) AD, (Ching end the Roman. Orient, p, #7). 

2 It appear, however, that the character tT. ifn, had two ancient 
soands, 1, ban, of Fin, 2% hemi. 1 refer to the work of Yang Shon ( |} ti. 
died 1539 A. D.), reprinted in the Han-hoi collection, Section 14, onder 
the tith Chian-che-kegintio (() i fy G7 WE), where the character $7 
appears ander the rhyme wim (- TY RR) with tha following note: itt fi 
ma if Tan feo HE Wy NE = ee I do not quite anderstand 
on whut authority this stainment in made, bot if bie (4° can be shown 
to have bern road bean during the Han period, this would teu) tn support 
feypm a lingaistic point of view my conjecture, made on commercial 
groundd, a9 to the identity of Chinese Li-taw with Rote, or Petra (nen 
Ching and the Roman Orient, p. UST eeqq, and 171), 
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‘Now Mr, Kingsmill. who [s a0 find of fanciful and itt- 


genious combinations, hus an entirely different idea. He com- 
bines the two names An-ts'ai and Li-kan, each of which may 
be ehown from ancient texts to have a distinct sense, and 
gives. the following explanation (Journal, China Branch, &e. 
Vol. xiv, 1879, p. 7, note 9): “Tn-ts'ai-li-kan g oe pp, It 
seems most likely here that the two first characters are in- 
verted and that we should read Ts'aj-im-li-kan, in the old 
pronunciation Sal-im-ar-kand for Salmarkands, modern Samar- 
kand, the Murakanda of Strabo and Ptolemy.” And that in 
the face of the Shi-fi itself on page 4, describing the country 
of *An-is’ai” under thie name pure and simple without any 
inversion and without the alleged appendix Li-kan This 
deseription reads as follows: “An-te'ul, about two thousand [i 
northwest of K’ang-ki, is a nomad country aud has in the 
main the same Te a as K’ang-ki. Its archers number fully 
a bundred thousand. [t lies close to n great és’, which lins 
no shores; for they say it is the ‘Northern Sea’ ( g& # (- HE 
EWLT—FBHWARR EAR WHE EER 
eat Ss oe eae 

Si Sung (Aan -shii-si~ytt-chuan-pue-chitt, thap, 1, p, 50) makes 
the following remarks in connection with the last sentence of 
my trunslution; “The Siwo-wdn defines the word ai (ft) as 
meaning “a high border? this means that, since in looking inte 
the fur distance you do not see high shores, the ratsed parts 
must appear se low” <A fs} (7%) thus described cannot be 
an ordinary “marsh,” ‘This, it is true, is the standard sense 
of the word; but broad sheets of deep water have also been 
called (75, « g. the T’ai-wa Lake neuwr Soochow, which is 
known as “Chén-ts'd" (@% 7%), or the Lob-nor, which is called 
Yen-ts'6 (Ge 7%), i. @ the “Salt Lake.” or Lake Balkash, which 
ia called “the biggest ('8 in the north-western territories (fj 
4 ie JR Ke 7S" Si-yl-shui-tau-ki, chap. 4, p. 42). Moreover, 
the text adds distinctly that “they aay it 1 the ‘Northern Sea’ 
(4 4p" which would involve a gross exaggeration, if ta-ts'd 
menot a) mere marsh. It is for these reasons: that I have 
translated “a grent sea,’ and not “a great marsh,” na Mr. 
Kingsmill does, 

I do not, of course, object to the more literal translation, 
as long as it is unidérstood that, since it is said ta be “the 
Northern Sea," we must not think of « marsh m the or- 
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dinary sense of the word, JT have, in my first paper on the 
subject, thought of the Black Sea as being covered by this 
ta-ts'i,, but since its first mention gocs clearly hack to the 
oldest notice of the An-ts'ai (Aorsi), as placed on record in 
the Shi-ki, we have to look for their sents in their original 
homes between the banks of the Sea of Azof and the Caucasus, 
The Sea of Azof is described as a-palus, i. 0. “a swamp, ly 
Pliny and other Romans. Marly Greek writers speak of 4 
Mauris Aipory (Dionysins in C. Miller, Geogr. Grate Minores, 
O, p. 111), and Jordanes: (Mommaen, p. 89seqq.), in his account 
of the Hunnie irruption, also styles it Pulus Melis. This 
corresponds to whatwe know about the pliysical condition of 
iis shores, which prompts Karl Neumann (Die Hellenen joi 
Sloythenlande, p, 636) to say: “Es verrat Sachkenntnia, wenn 
die Griechen die Muitis nie ein Meer, sondern stets eina 
Limne nannten.” Herodotus (IV, 86) held that the Matis 
was not much smaller than the Pontus itself and Ptolemy 
exaggerates its northern extonsion througl) more than aix 
degrees of latitude (Bunbury, op. cit. Vol. ii, p- 591 seq,), This 
may have been a popular error among the ancients. lorig 
before Ptolemy, repeated also at the court of the Indoseythiana, 
where Greek traditions had been taken over fram Bactrin, 
and whore Chang K'ién in 127 B. ©. collected his notices of 
Western countries subsequently reproduced in the Shi-/d, The 
Mmotia is- said to be frozen in its northern part during the 
winter (KK. Neumann, op. cit. p.65), and this, too, may have 
helped to eliallange comparison with the “Northern Son" (ip 
HP), Wf this term refers to the Arctic Ocean as it kpnarent|y 
does in 4 passage of Pliny (IT, 67), who says: “Ingens argu. 
mentum polis Mooticae, sive ea illias octuni sinwe ést, ul 
multos adverto crodidisse, sive angusto discrati sity restagnatio,” 

It appears to me that the chief mistake inade by Mr. Kinge- 
mill in bis attempts at identification ix the ignoring of in~ 
formation, placed on record in notices quite as valuable 1s, 
though later than, those of Ssi-mp Ts'iiém Iam, of course, 
fully oware that tho Shi-ki, in its chapter 193, is the very 
oldest source regarding the Chinese knowledge of Western 
Asin; but we should not forget that betweey the time when 
Chang Kin laid his first report before Wu-ti (126 B.C.) and 
the time of Sémy Tstién's death, not much more thin forty 
yeare may have elapsed and that much of the geographical 
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knowledge of the Chinese during the earlier Han Dynasty was 
placed on record soon after the Shi-ki was completed. Pan 
Kn's account in the 7¥'ién-han-shu, though compiled towards 
the close of the second century A.D. was based on records 
duting from the earlier Hin Dynasty iteelf Pan Ku'’s own 
brother, Pan Chau, must lave returned from his famous ex- 
pedition to the west with « tolerably complete knowledge of 
the facts placed on record in the Héw-han-shu, and during the 
period of the Three Kingdoms, at the beginning of the third 
century A. L).. the knowledge of the west gamed three hundred 
years before cannot have been forgotten, though added to and 
modified, Even the geographers of the Sui and the T'ang 
dynasties (the latter with one notable exception, the division 
of foreign territories into nominal Chinese sdministrative 
districts}, being s0 much nearer in time than we are to the 
Han period, must have been in the possession of traditions 
much more valuable as o source for identification than the 
linguistic speculations of s modern Europvan, Mr. Kings- 
mill's Sal-im-ar-kand js one of these speculations, Why ignore 
what later, though still ancient, traditions tell ns about An- 
te'si? That so-called “ld tradition which made Selm, the 
son of Feridun, the eponym of Samarkand” is extremely 
doubtful. ‘The mention of a number of other supposed foun- 
dere such as Alexander ihe Great and Shamar Abu Kanb 
of South Arahia (Yakut, Vol. iii, p. 199), shows how little 
we know about the origin of the city, a0 that nobody'can 
tell whether or not such 3 name existed at all during the 
kecond century B.C, Of An-ts’ai, however, we read in the 
Héu-han-shu, chap, 118, p. 13: “The country of An-ts’ai has 
changed its namé into A-lan-liau (¢ # Bic 7% i Ww 
Bl)" Professor Chavannes has proved beyond s doubt that 
by this name two different countries aré covered, the one 
being called A-lan, the other Liaw (Toung-pao, 1907, p. 195 
note 2, and 1905, p. 559 note 1); and according to the [Wey- 
fo (L cy p. 39) An-ta’ar is also called A-lan (&F & — — 
a Pel a." 


16 ervak nest (Tinagpar, LAGh, pi. Gabe, nob 5) reicatln with regard tn 
this possage> “Hirth a bien montré (China and the Nomen Crienf, p. 188 
note 1, et (her Wolya-Hunnen und Hiuny-nu, p. 348—251) que le nom 
FYen-is'ai (prononeé n-fe'ai) poawait étre in transeription du nom du 
pesple que Strabon appelle les “koprm Le timoiguage du Wrei-lio qua 
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But we have yet: another transcription of the forergn name 
represented in Chang K’ién’s An-ts'aj. In the biography of 
the General Oh'in Tang (i jt, Tv iéu-han-shiw, chap. 7, 
p. 7*) we are told that Chi-cla, the legitimate Shan-yi of the 
Hiung-nu, whom I look upon as the founder of Hunnic power 
hear the coniines of Europe (Uber Wolga-Hunnen. &. pn. 269 
e6qq.) and who had been assigned to-an unclaimed territory by 
his father-in-law, the king of K’ang-k (Sogdiana), hind attacked 
the canital of the Wo-sun and terrorized the population by 
his violence; that the Wu-sun, were afraid to pursue him to 
his retreat, heeause an uninhabited wuste on the western 
frontier obstructed the road for a thousand i (&% 3 7 ivi 
ae A Re RO GE FPL FF- sand that, after having eom- 
mitted all possible atrocities, he built a fortiijed city and 
“went ambassudors to exact annuul tribute from the countries 
of Ho-su (the Aorsi) and Ta-yion (Ferghana}, which these 
did not dare to refuse (3% 4g AR i mk iH 
it A. -F-)." The scholiast Yen Shi-ku refers to Ha Kuang 
(second century A.D.) as having said that “ahout a thousand 
f north of K’ang-ki thers is a country called An-te'ai, another 
Hhatve of which ie Ho-sy (ji) @e)." and on this basis he can, 
cludes that the names An-ts'al and Ho-su are identical. 
The two syllables ts’ei und su can easily be explained, both 
representing in their initials «a sibilant in the transcription of 
foreign names anil both representing a, possible sai, sa, so or su. 
The fio of Ho-se (jij ME) is read hop in Canton, and hak in 
Foochow. This latter sound could easily be proved to stand 
for har or ar. But Chinese sound antherities clasa the 
character with the rhyme “97. 4," ie, hop, and this is pre- 
cisely what they do with o number of charactors huving the 
same final as an dg, eg. 7¢, which is even now read both im 
(3 €) and yap or ap (¥ 2: sew Fang-yiin, chap, 20 et 
passim; Eitul, Cantonese dhetionary, po 190), Thougii quite 
different in sound at the present day, the two characters may 
have been interchangeable at some time or other, the old final 











dea slelu'ad (Aorai) ont pri plas tard le nom d'A-lan (Alani) explique: 
Paillemrs fort binn je terme Afmmors qui, chet Piolémée. embrace A le 
foi jer Alani et lew Aored: i} ext vraitemblable que ce royaume comprenalt 
deme peoples distincts, lev Accel et jes Alani, ¢t qu'il fut connu d'abord 
vous Le potn da premier d'entre eux (Aoral}, puly ous les nome de tous 
dex combinés (Alsporsi), enfia sous Je nom du second soul (Alani), 
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possibly holding the middle between mand p.! Yen Shi-ku 


ia, therefore, probably right in assuming the identity of the 
two names. The crux in the identification with the “Avpoo 
af Strabo is the old final m in the first syllable of An-ts'ai. 
Precedents like Tini-mo, # j6, for Dharma do not help us, 
because this transcription may stand for Pali Dhamma. J am 
in doubt about Sam-fo-ts'i (= 4) 7%, Palembang in Sumatra), 
Which ns suggested by Groeneveldt (Noles on the Malay 
Archipelago, p.62, note 4) aight be identical with Arabic 
Sarbaza of doubtful tradition Tt is possible, though not car- 
tain, that the lill-name 7"dm-man, @ € ||j, the Saian range, 
stands for Tarban, or Tiirmiil, of the Old Labor inscriptions 
(see my Nachworte zur Inschrift des Tonjulcul, pp. 41 seq. and 
67 seq. and Parker in Thomson, Inscriptions de ['Orkhon dé- 
chijfréee, p. 196). But why must we have a linguistic precedent 
for m= rat all in the face of s0 much circumstantial evidence? 
We luve other Chinese representatives of finil y, which in 
their-way might be ealled é@e4f Aepuee, ec, Hitan Te’ang’s 
ie ft PE. eang-mol-fo, which stands for Skrt. Narmada, the 
River Nerbadda (Eitel, 2nd ed, p. 107}. Altogether I lay 
more stress on historical, than linguistical identification, 
The transcription A-/an (fij @f) in the Aéu-han-shu aod Wei- 
lio is clear and as littl: dependent upon differing ancient and 
dialectic sounds as any foreign name in Chinese records; it is 
‘a4 safe as if it were written in some alphabetic language to 
look upon it as representing the sound Alan, which in this 
neighbourhood and at the period of its first appearance in 
classical and Chinese literature alike can only apply to the 
Alans as a nation. According to the Aéw-lan-shu, we have 
seen, the name A-lan had been changed from that of An-fs'ai, 
and Pliny (Net. Hist. TV, 80), speaking of Scythic tribes says: 
“alias Getae, Daci, pecan dicti, aling Sarmatae, Graecis 
Sauromatae, vorumque Hamaxobii aut Aorsi, alias Scythae 
oy ed et a servis orti Sei Trogodytae nox x Alani at Rhoxa- 











i Pliny: (VI, 88) refers to the Aors in ea pei ieee and it 
appears that the codices here offer ao variants of this exceptional form 
(reo Vat Hist, ree, Dotlofeen, T, 1866, p, 285), which may possibly be s 
mistake for Arrow, But ff this were not the case, it might help to ex- 
plain the foals w and p in the two Chinese tranicriptions., Abroue might 
thas be a Latin mutilation of the Greek name beard with the digamma 
na AS apron, 
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Inn” Tn other words, he holds that the A ni were nearly 
related to, or formerly called, the Aorsi. This view, supported 
by quite a number of other arguments, has been adopted by 
| modern European scholars (ef, 
Tomaschek in Pauly- Wissowa, 
Real-Encyclopiidie, etc... ¥. “Ala- 
ni,” “Alsnorsoi” — wahrscliein- 
lich ein Konglomerat yon “AAgrnt 
und “Aopen, — and “Aorsoi”), 
That part of the Alane which 
figures in the history of western 
Europe during the fifth century 
soon disappeared without leaving 
traces of its existence; but the 
eastern Alnus continued for gene- 
rations “in their old seats in the 
steppes between the Caucasus, the 
River Don and the lower Volga, 
right among the Bulgars, the suc- 
cessors of the Hue; in Tauris, 
too, we find traces. of them in the 
towns of Sugdwa [Sogdak], and 
Theodosia (Rafa), about the year 
600, had an Alanic name A bdardu 
(Tomaschek).” Under the Mon- 
goles the Alans were termod A-ay 
(FJ 3h), and sometimes A-ssi, 
(Pap MY), the name Adan occurring 
only once (Bretechneider, “Np- 
tikes of the Mediaeval Geogra- 
phy,” ke, in Journal, China 
Branch, &e. 1876) p. 261), These two forms may possibly he 
connected with the anciont names An-fv’ai and Ho-sx. 

With this material in hand we are now prepared ty unalyse 
what Mr. Kingsmill thinks an *improved" translition; for, 
with regard] to my own, he saya: “it ia difficult to under- 
stund how hw has been niisied im the translation of m suffi. 
ciently simple passage, which refers to the Hiong-nu ‘anly 
incidentally, and to the Hann not at all” 

T here insert Mr. Kingsmill’s so-enlled translation. of the 
Chinese text reproduced above. ; 


ef eik Ro 


FERN BRE RHF APM Sw Se oe 


Sata tr >a MEK RN MS RHA Be 
a> MR Re SiN | Bae HRA eH RSS 


SSHRME DES Ste lL Aaa RRA 
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“Su(kjteth) is situated west of the Ts'ung-ling; it was the 
ancient Im-ts'ai and was also known as Wannasha, It lies 
close tom great marsh to the north-west of K’ang-ku, and is 
distant from Tai 16000 1. On former days the Hinng-on 
killed its king, and held possession of the country for three 
generations up to the time of King (H)wui'rss.” 

“Formerly the merchants of this country went in numbers 
to dispose of their wares in the land of Liang: [a party] hay- 
ing entered Kutsang were made prisoners, and at the beginn- 
ing of the reign Kao-ts'ung fof the Wei] the king of Su(kjtert) 
sent a mission requesting their enlargement.” 

“After this period no further diplomatic intercourse took 
place.” 

Before attempting any rectification [ liave to make 4 slight 
correction in the text. The character (4, ssi, should read &, 
i, *n-sign-of the past,” the two characters being easily con- 
founded (cf Giles, Synopticul Studies in Chinese Character. 
Nog, 966—968), I have adopted this view through the perusal 
of a paraphrase furnished in a recent Chinese treatise on the 
subject, the Han-si-yil-Uu-kau (je 7] th B) Fe, chop. 6, by 
Ii Kuang-t)ing, = 4% Z€, of Canton, preface dated 1870), which 
says: A ih Wk em Cl WE 2 A Ah GL = He et 
i 2 GH Bh, i.e. “Ip the beginning of the T’ai-an period 
of the emperor Win-ch'éng [in reality 457 A.D, according to 
Wet-siin, chap. 5, p. 5") the Hinung-ww prince Hu-ni, [his an- 
cestors| hating conquered the country three generations ago 
(j2,), sent ambassadors to ransom them [the prisoners}, which 
wus granted by imperial edict.” It is with this one change 
in the text that I now add my own translation as first laid 
before the Munich Academy, 

“he country of Suk-tak lies in the west of the Ts'ung-ling. 
It is the ancient An-ts'si and is also called Wén-na-sha. It 
lies on a big sea [ts’6] in the north-west of K'ang-ki [Sog- 
diana] and is 16000 fi distant from Tai, Since the time when 
the Hiung-wuw killed their king and took possession of their 
country up to their king Hu-ni three generations have elapsed. 
The merchants of this country often went to the country of 
Liang for trade, and at the capture of Ku-teang they were all 
made prisoners. In the beginning of the reign of Kau-tsung 
{462—466 A.D.) the king of Suk-tak sent ambassadors to ask 
for their ransom, which was granted by cabinet order, From 
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thia time onward they sent no more tribute missions to our 
court.” 

It will be seen that Mr. Kingemill’s mistakes are those of 
interpretation rather than of translation, though he was ap- 
parently not satisfied with my rendering ¢% 4); my by the Ger- 
man “bei der Eroberung von Ku-teang.” vy, k’o, means *to 
conquer,” whether you conquer a city, a country, or vour own 
self, Ci Giles, No. 6115: 3% $8 iG, “to attack a city and 
not conquer it," or *to make un unsuccessful attack upon a 
city.” «Mr. Kingsmill’s “a party heving entered Ku-teane™ is 
an absolute mistake. The relative clause jf] #6 75 is left un- 
translated. Apart from the different spelling of names, his 
mistakes are thus the only points in which Mr. Kingsmill’s 
rendermg differs materially from the one be found in my 
German paper. I, therefore, fail to see what induces him to 
aay: “it is difficult to understand how he has been misled in 
the translation of a sufficiently simple paswage.” 

As regards his interpretation, the one point of his dis- 
agreement, the identification of the country called An-ts‘ai, is, 
of course, the pivot.on which the entire question turne. Clang 
EK’ien, in his report, merely placed on record what his friends 
at the Iniloseythian court had told him. They were the sume 
informants who supplied him with that interesting word p'n-/an 
(Wg Fi) “the grape," Greek férpue according to Mr. Kingemill's 
own happy iden, and who are known to have weed coins. with 
Greek legends. as shown in Cunningham's papers on the “Coins 
of the Indoscythians” in the Numismatic Chronide Chang 
K'1én's report on An-ts'ni ia m my opinion the oldest example 
of the introduction into Chinese literature of a piece of elec 
sical lore, to wit, the atory of the Mudre Alu with its vast 
extension to the north and its contiection with the Qreands, 
here “the Northern Sea.” 

Accoriding to my view Hu-ni (22 fg, Hut-ngiti) 18 Hernak, the 
youngest son of King Attila, who ufter the death of hie father in 
454 A.D. withdrew to the extreme parts of Scythia Minor (*Her- 
mac quoque, junior Attilae filins, cum suis in extrema minoris 
Scythine seides delegit.” Jordanes, ed. Mommsen, p, 127), which 
Strabo identifies with the present Crimea, and here according 
to Tomaschek the Alans had their city of Sogdak (Suduk, 
Boldain, ce.) since 218 A.D, All this is, howeyur, immaterial 
The main point 1 wish to contest against Mr. Kingsmill] is the 
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identification of the term An-ts'ai, so sadly misunderstood by 
him. Ii once we are convinced that An-ts'ai, A-lan and Suk- 
tuk mist be the Alans of western sources, we are justified in 
drawing the following logical conelasions: 

4. Of the Alans we know from European sources that, Just 
about three generations before the embassy sent to China by 
the state of Suk-tak (former Alans) in 457 A. D., they were 
conquered by the Huns. 

2. OF the Suk-tak nation we learn in the Wei-shw that their 

ancestors, the An-ts'ai (Aorei, Alans), three generations before 
their embassy of 457 A.D. were conquered by the Hiung-nw 

$. Since the same nation cannot at the zame time be con- 
quered by two different nations, the result is that the Huns 
‘and the Hiung-nu are identical. 4). E. D. 





Early Chinese notices of East African territories—By 
Pirepnice Huvrn, Professor in Columbia University, 
New York City. 


THe earliest accounts in Chinese literature of Western terri- 
tories conta no allusions of-any kind that we might interpret 
as referring to inv part af the-African Contwent: The name’ 
Li-kan, or Li-kién, which occura-in Sst-ma Twién's Shi-Ké (alvont 
86 B. ©.) is there coupled with that of Tiaw-clt (Chaldaes), 
and since in records that date from « few generations later the 
term is perstatontly declared to be identical with that of 'Tn-ts'in, 
the Roman empire in its: eastern provinges, L-do not hesitate 
to look upon it as covering the Roman Oment, possibly ins 
cluding Egypt. This is also the case with the accounts of. 
Ta-ts'in contained in the Ain-Aan-shu,—applymg mainly ty 
the first century A,.D,—in which the direction uf the silk trade 
via, Antiocliia Margiann, Ktesiphon, Hira and, by the peripins 
of the Arabian peninsula, to the silk-buying faotories of the 
Phenician: coast, euch as Tyre, Sidon and Berytos, is clearly 
indicated.| Yet no mention of African ports can be traced 
back earlier than the beginning of the third century A. TD), 
when fresh iformation, though transmitted aiiortunately in 
sorely disfigured texts, lad reachod Chinw, 1 refer to the 
account of the Wej-lio,? where the city of Alexandria js 
miamifestly meant by the nome Wuecht-ann. 7 admit that the 
Wei-lio ia not very clear in its details regarding the de- 
pendencies of Ta-ts'in; but the one passage I refer to leaves 
but littl: doubt that Wu-ch'i-san ie Alexandria. It gays: 
“At the city of Wu-ch'l-can. you travel by river on board 
slip one day, then make # round at sea, and after six days’ 


a 





"For texts und {ronslations ae my Ching and the Roman Orient. 
Bi ti i 1585, p es t “4 
* An historical work referring to one of the so-called “bres King- 
iloma," the state of Wei (555 to 657 A. Dh) and compiled between 89 
and 265 A.D, Ser Chavannes, “Les pays d'occident d'apris je Wei-tio? 
in T’owup-pas, Série ii, Vol vi, No, 6, pp. 618, eag, 
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pussage om the great sea, arrive in this- country [Tats'in, or 
{ts capital Antioch].” ‘This, I hold, describes the journey trom 
Alexandria to Antiovh, The first character of the Chinese 
transcription, we (black), may stand for o and « in the render- 
ing of Indian sounds;! and it also represents the vorulic ele 
ment of the first syllable (a, 0 or ¢) in the several west-Asiatic 
forms: for *ebony,” such as Persian abnis, in their Chinese 
equivalent wu-man-fef.2 The second character ch'y (slow) 
stands for di,* and tle three characters may he said to stand 
for adisan or odizan, thus furnishing a still recognizable: dis- 
tortion of the name Alerandria. Unfortunately Obinese texts 
have preserved nothing beyond that name, assuming our inter- 
pretation of its transeription is at all correct. 

In point of age the next mention in Chinese literature of 
an African territory is an account applymg probably to the 
beginning of the Tang dynasty, It occurs in a text devoted 


to the Ta-shi, i «, the Arabs of Khalif empire, in the 
Tang-siu (chap. 221", p.19), in a passage describing the 
extent of the Ta-shi dominions, “im the east: of which there 
are the ‘TTu-ki-shi,” i. e the Tirgash of the Old-Turkish stone 
inscriptions, the “south-west being connected with the sea," 
The Turgdsh being mentioned as the Eastern neighbors of 
the Ta-sli seems to indicate that the acoomnt belongs to the 
early purt of the eighth century. It reads as follows: 

“fm the south-west fof the Ta-shi, or Arabs] is the sea and 
in the sea there are the tribes of Po-pa-li [mm Cantonese and 
old Chinese Fuut-pat-lik, which I look upon as. a transcription 
of Barbarik'), These do not belong to any country, graw o 
grain, but live on meat and drink a mixture of milk and cow's 
blood: they wear no clothes, bat cover their body with sheep- 





+ St Julien, Méthade pour déctifrer et frunierire fer noms Sanacrits, ete. 
Noa, 1013 ond 1314, | 

7 See my "Ane der Ethnographie des Techan Jo-koa” in Sich. der 
philoa. Klasse der K. bayer. Ahad, d. Wises, 1908, TIL p. 401, note & 

+ Julien, op. cit, p 24 No. 1676; ef. Schlewel, “The Secret of the 
Chivese “Mothod of Transeribing Foreign Sounds! in Toung-pao, iT, 
Vol. i, p- 249, who saya it is pronounced fi at Amoy, 

i See my paper “Chitev equivalents of the letter Rin foreign names” 
in Journ. of the China Branch, R.A, &., Vol, xxi (L886), p- 219, As there 
shown. final ¢ jn old Chinesn stands for final; {stands for r; and ¢ before 
[ for r) becomes L (or rh by essimilution ‘se Schlegel in T'owng-pao, 
1900, p. 109), 





skins. Their women are intelligent and graceful. The country 
produces great quantities of ivory ind of the incense o-mo 
(in Cantonese o-mut —omur, standing for Persian ambar, i. e 
ambergris}.” 

*When the traveling merchants of Po-ssi (Persia) wish to 
go there for trade, they must go in parties of several thousand. 
men, und having offered cloth cuttings and sworn » solemn: 
oath (ht. “a blood oath") will proceed to trade.” 

Another account written genérations before the Dargsher, 
the work of Ou-yang Siu completed in 1060 A.D. occurs in 
the Fu-yang-tea-ten by Tuan Ch'éng-shi, who died in 883 A. TD. 
Tho transcription here used is-identical with that of the T’asg- 
aie, wie: Pie-pe-le UP ut-pat-lik = Barbarik), Tuan Ch'éng-alit 
Says (chap.4, p. 3" seq.): 

“The country of Po-pa-li is in the south-western sen. The 
people do not know how to grow grain and live on meat only. 
They are m the habit of stickmg needles into the veins of 
eattle, thug drawing. blood, which they drink raw, on having 
¢ mixed with milk. They wear no clothes, but cover their 
loms with sheep-skins. Their women are clean, white and 
upright. The inhabitants make their own countrymen prisoners, 
whom. they sell to the foreign merchants at prices several 
times [more than what they would fetch at homel The country 
produces only elephants’ teeth and a-mo jambergrisi. If the 
Persian merchants wish to go to this. county they form pucties 
of several thousand men and take gifts of stripy of cloth, 
and then everyone of them, including the very oldest men and 
tender youths, have to draw their blood wherewith to swear 
an oath, before they can dispose of their goods. From alden 
times they were not subject to any foreign country. In fighting 
they use elephants’ teeth and ribs and the horns of wild oxen 
made into halberds, and they wear armour and have hows 
and arrows, They have 200,000 foot aoldiers, ‘The Ta-sht 
(Arabs) mnke constant raids upon them.” 

My identification of these two short accounts, which appear 
to he derived from a common source earlier than the yenr 
863, is hased chiefly on the great similarity which the Chines 
transcription hears to the name of Berbers, the city and 
country on the east coast south of Abyssinia, aud on the 
mention of ivory and ambergris as the chief products, Am- 
hergris was as & matter of fact exported from the coaat 
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‘of Berbera.’ The identification is, however, further supported 
by a luter account of the same country in the Chu-fan-ch¥ of 
‘Chau Ju-kua, who deseribes it under the name J’i-pa-lo, in 
Gantonese: Pal-pa-lo, which is another intelligible transcription 
of the foreign sound Sarhara, 

Chau ju-kuu? describes the country as follows: 

“The country of Pi-pa-lo contains four chéw (cities), the 
reniaining plnces being villages rivalling each other in influence 
and might, The people worship heaven, they do not worstup 
Buddha. ‘The country produces many camels and sheep, and 
the ordinary food of the people consists of camels’ Hesh, milk 
and baked cakes. he country has ambergris [lung-hién, 
it. “Dragon's Spittle," the standard word for ambergris, see 
Giles, No. 4508), big elephants’ tusks aud big rhinoceros horns, 
There are eloplants’ tusks which weigh over a hundred catties 
and rhinoceros horns of ten catties und more. There is also 
mach putchuck, liquid storax, myrrh, and tortoise-shell of great 
thickness, for which there is great demand in other countries 
Among the products there is further the “camel crane” [lo- 
to-haw, ie, the ostrich), It measnres from the ground to 
tlhe top of its head ¢ix or seven feet. It has wings and can 
By, but not to any great height. There is an animal called 





i fee Heyd, Histoire du commerce du /evant au moyen-ige, ed. Furey 
Raynaud. Leipsig, 1656, Vol ii, pp. 571—074. The beet quality found 
on the coest of Berbera and Zinj (Renaadot, Ancient accounts of Endin 
and China, London, 1783, p, 64), 

= Regarding this author se my papwra *Die Linder dee Islam nach 
chinewischin Quellen”, T'oung-poo, Suppliment, Vol.y, Leiden 1S, p. 12. 
séqy,, and “Chio Ju-kia, & new source of modineral geography" in Journal, 
RB. A. 8,186, p. 67 egg, Chou Jo-kas probably wrote at the time of 
the fast Abbuside caliph Muntesim (1242 to 1256 A, D.}, since in his 
description af Hagded ("Die DLénder dee slam." ete, p. 41) be deacribes ite 
King a 2 linear descendant of Mohammed thn Prophet, and adds that the 
throne wae homled down to bie own tunes through twenty-two generations, 
If wo jock apou Cozsai aa the genealogical head of thy several qeneratione 
the sixth of which aaw the prophet hiteall, the twenty-second wae that 
of the ¢aliph Mustasim, The latest dave mentigned in Chau iJo-kua’'s 
work ie 1210 A, D.. In the Ling-woi-tai-ta by Choa K'd-fel, published 
in 1178; which goes over the matne field az the Chw-fon-eAT and from 
which abogt one-third of the matter placed on record by Chao Ja-kna 
has heen copied (ere RK. Truboi, “Chen Uh'afe’'s Aufselehnungen,.” ete., 
in Acts, XTP Congria Intern. des Orientalistes, ome, U6, Vol. i, 
pp. 6125), no mention js made of Pi-pa-lo, 
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tswela [im Cantonese: teo-licp, & transcription of Arabic zara/ir, 
the giraffe}. It resembles a camel in shape, an oxen in size, 
und it is of a yellow colour. [ts front legs are five feet long, 


its hind lege only three feet. Its head is high up and turns 


upwards. Its skin is an inch thick: There is also a muld 
with brown, white and hluck atripes around its body. These 
animals wander About the mowrtuin wilds; they are a variety 
of the camel. The people of the country are great luntsman 
and jnmt these animals with puisoneil arrows," 

Mr. W. W. Rockhill, wha hae collaborated with me in the 
publication of ay, translation of Chau Ju-kua’s ethnographical 
sketches; lelds that the “four cities” referred to are Berbera, 
the Maluo of the Periplus. and Zeyla, the mart of the Aualites 
of the Periplus to the west of il; and to the east of Berbera. 
Mehet or Mait, the Moundon of the Greeks, and Lasgori or 
(Juescle, the Mosallun of the Greeks, He refers to Ibn Batuta 
(Td, 180), who soys of Aecyla that tt was an important city, 
but extremely dirty and bad-smelling on sccount of the custom 
of the people of killing camels in tho streets, He also notes 
that the sheep of this country are famous tor their fat At 


‘Mukdashau, our Magadoxo or Mugdishn, lie saya, they killed 


several hondred ¢amele a day for food. In the first century 
A. 1). the Periplas mentions myrrh, o little frankincense, tin, 


‘ivory, tortoise-shell, oddriferous gums und cinnamon among 


the exports of the Berbera coast. 

The Chinese name *camel-crane” is a translation of the 
Persian name of the ostrich, sitlur-murgh, meaning *camuel- 
bird” (Bretsehneider, Modiaeval Researelies, London 1888. Vol i, 
p. 144, note 492), Chiu K'ti-fel refers to the *camel-crane” 
in similar terms im inis-aceount of the Zinj tribes. but he adds 
that it ety all possible things, even blazing fire or red-hot 
copperoriron. In other words he justifies its wellknown charae- 
teristic, which is conveyed m the popular ndage the “stomaoli of 
an ostrich” The Chinese author speaking of the camel as’ the 
animal from which the “striped mule” js descended would seen 
strange, if-we did not assume that hie remark on that point 
rufers to the three animals, the ostrich, the giraffe and the mule. 
It certainly holds good for the giraffe, which, as Mr, Rockhill 
points out, was held by some to be u variety of camel, e.g: by 
Mas‘udi (Prairies d’or, TI 8). Mr. Rockhill has the following 
note regarding the striped mule af Pi-yad-lo: “This, I suppose, 
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fs the same animal.as the hua-/u-iu, or *spotted fr-/u,” of the 
Ming-sit, 326: Bretschmeider (Ancient Chinese and Arabs, 21 
note-7) says that “the lua fu-iu is probably the Hippotigrie 
Burebelii, or Douw, the Tiger-lors¢ of the ancients, which wae 
brought several times to Rome from Africa. [1 inhabits the 
deserts of Eastern Africa, between the equator and the tenth 
degrees of northern latitude, wiilst, the two other species of 
thia genus of the horse family, the Zebra and the Quaggu, 
are to be met with only im Southern Africa.” Mr. Rockhill 
refers to Barbosa, who says that the people of Mavadoxo “use 
herbs: with their arrows.” 

There can be but little doubt that the Chinese account of 
Pi-pa-lo refers to Berbera, and this mvolves a broad hint as 
to the jdentification of another sketeh of Chau Ju-kua'’s which is 
found in the Chu-faa-ch¥ under the designation Chung-l. It 
reads as follows: 

“The people of the country of Clung-li go bareheaded and 
barefooted; they wrap themselves about with cotton stufis, 
for ther dare: not wear juckets, since weuring jackets and 
tirbans is a privilege reserved for the ministers and courtiers 
of the king. The king lives in a brick house covered with 
glazed tiles, tie people live m huts of palm-leaves thatched 
with eir diuly food consists in baked flour-cikes, 
sheep's and camel's milk. There aro ereal numbers. of cattle, 
aheep anil camels.” 

“Among the countries: of the Tu-slil (Arabs) this is the only 
one which produces fronkinoense.” 

*There are many sorcerers among them, who are able to 
change themselves into birds. heasts or fish and by these 
means keep the iznorayt people in a state of terror, Lf stme 
one of them whilé trading with a foreign ship lias. quarrel, the 
sorcerers Gast a charm over the ehip, so that it can neither 
#0 forward or backward, and they only relense the ship when 
the dispute has been settled. The government has formally for- 
bidden: this practice.” 

“Every year countless numbers of birds of passage alight 
on the desert parts of the country. When the sun rises: they 
suddenly vanish eo that one cannot find o trace of them. ‘The 
people catch them with nets and eat them; they are remarkably 
sanoury.) They are in season till the end of spring, but as 
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soon as summer comes they disappear to return the following 
year.” 
“When one of the people dies and they are about to put 
him in his coffin, hie kinsfolks from near and far come to 
condole, Each person flourishing a sword in his hand, goes 
mand aske: the mourners tho cause of the person’s death. 
‘Tf he ‘was killed by someone’) each owe says, “we will revenge 
him on the murderer with these swords. Should the mourners 
reply that he was not murdered, but came to his end by the 
will wf heaven, they throw away their swords and break mto 
violent wailing.” | 

“Every vear there are: driven on the coast u great many 
dead fish measuring ag mucl aa twenty ch'ang in length, and 
two ci'ang through the body. The people do not eat the flesh 
of these fish, hut cut out their brains, marrow anid eyes, from 
which they get oil, often a# much as three hundred ting. They 
mix this of with time to caulk their ships, and use it also in 
lamps. The poor people use the ribe of these fish aa rafters, 
the back-bonea as door-loaves and they cut off the vertebra: 
to make mortors with.” 


“There is a shan (hill, range of hills, island, promontory, or 
high coust] in this: country which forma the boundary of Pi- 
pi-lo (Berbera), It is 4,000 i in circumference; for the most 
part it is uninhabited. Dragon's blood is obtained from this 
shan {haill, island, ete.j, also aloes, and from the waters, tortoise- 
shell and ambergris [lung-hidy, lit. Dragon's Spittlel,” | 

“Ti is not known. whence ambergris comes; it suddenly 
appears in lumps of from three to five catties, driven ow 
the shore by the wind The people of the country make 
huste to divide it up, lest ships run across if at sea and fish. 
it up.” 

The essential point in the identification of this country of 
(hung-li is the mention of & shan, which may mean “» range 
of hills,” at the boundary of Pi-pa-lo (Berbera), Thia port, 
well-known to the Arabs of the thirteenth century, was indeed 
‘separated from the adjoming high plateau by a range of bills, 
the natural boundary between the territory of Berbera and 
Somaliland. The extent of the shan, in this case “a plateas,” 
being stated to he 4,000 li, would point to u large tract of. 
land, I would mvt lay too much stress on the name Chong-li; 
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‘but final wg hes been used to transcribe finul m (sce Julien, 
Méthode, etc., Nos, 484 and 486; hang for Sanserit fam and 
ghani); chung, middle, is pronounced tavng nt Shanghai, and 
te is quite commonly interchanged with initial », e. g. in the 
title gengiin, *n general,” of the Old-Torkish stone inscriptions, 
which stands for Chinese tsiang-hiin. Chung-li may thus poss- 
ibly be o transcription of the sound Somali or Somal. Another 
important characteristic is the remark that this country is the 
only one among the Ta-shi, or Arab, territories which produces 
frankincense. ‘This, even if we admit the coast of Hadramaut 
to have participated in this industry, is a broad hint as to 
its identifiestion with Somaliland!. 

Mr. Rockitll is of the opinion: that the island of Socotra cor- 
responds to Chau Ju-kus’s Chong-li, and in support of this view 
lie quotes a nuniber of interesting parillels from mediaeval 
authors, Thus the sloe, mentioned as one of the products of 
Chung-li, is referred to by Mas'adi (IIT, 37), who calls it 
socotri from, the name of the island; Mareo Polo (11, 398-399, 
¥ule, 20d ed.) says of its people, “they have a great deal of 
ambergris,” and he relwtes the almost identical story told by 
Chat Ju-lcna more than a century before him in connection 
with his Chung-li: He says (p. 999}: “And you must know 
that in this Island there are the best enchanters in the world, 
It is true that their Archbishop forbids the practise to the 
best of his ability, bot "tis all to no purpose, for they mist 
that their forefathers followed it, and so must they also, J 
will give you a sample of their enchantments: Thus, if o ship 
he sailing past with a fair wind and « strong, they will raise 
a contrary wind and compel her to turn buck. In fact they 
make the wind blow as they list und produce great tempests 
and disasters; and other such sorceries they perform, which 





— 


1 PF. A. Fliokiger, Pharmokognoaic dea Pilonsenreiches, Grd ed, Berlin 
169]. p. 44 s6qq.- “Die Baume, welche den Weihrauch liefern, wachsen 
im Lande der Somalistimme, tm fubersten Guten Afmkna, sowin auch auf 
den Jenseits liegenden sidostarnbiechen Kilatenatrichen Hadramont, Schehr 
wnd Mahrah.” “Dir meiete und geschitsteste Weihrauch wird im nord. 
Getiichen Somalilande gesammelt" “In Arablen elngefihrter oder dort 
geaammelier Weihrauch nimmt auch die Namen arabiecher Landechaften 
an, « H. Schehr, Morbat, Dtofar.” In = special chapter on frank- 
incense Chau Ju-kus mentions just these three places an prodncerr of 
the drug. 
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it will be hetter to asy nothing about in our Book” Chau 
‘Tu-kun is less discreet, when he informs os thit the sorcerers 
of Ohung-li changed themselves into birds or fish, im ordar to 
terrorize the population, According to him “the (GGorermment 
has forbidden such practices.” This applies in Socotra to the 
i Arehbishop,"—in reality as Inte us 1281 a bishop ordained by 
the Nestorian patriarch of Bagdad (Assemant. Bibl. Orient. IV, 
p. 780). Rockhill quotes two other stories of sorcerers, one from. 
Porchas’ Pilgrims (LX, 254), who quotes Friar Joanne dos 
Santos (A. D; 1597) as deseribing quite « similar trick pructived 
by wo great sorcerer on the isle of Yaneibar, and another, 
méntioned by Tin Batuta ([V, 227), of sorcerers on an island 
in the eastern part of the Indian Ocean, who “raised storms 
by enchantment when vesels did not pay the customary 
tribute.” 

Taking into account the parallels to which Mr, Rockhill has 
drawn attention, | feel tempted to accept his suggestion as 
regards Socotra: ‘The translation of shan by “a rocky jaland” 
is vertuinly unobjectionable, and since nearly all that con be 
shown to apply to Socotra from western sources occurs m the 
tixt after the words “there is a shay in this country,” tte, the 
concluding part of the chapter may be regardoil as an appentix 
to the account of Chung-li describing this outlying island of 
Socotra, The shan bemg etated to measure “four thousand 
li im circumference” fairly corresponds to the ideas current 
among western geographers of the period, if we look upon 
the Ii not of the Chinese 7, but as the thirtieth part of a 
parasang, or a stadium, in which sense | have shown it ix to 
be taken in the identifications of several western Asiatic 
itineraries (ace my China and the Roman Orient, pp, 222-225), 
Four thousand Gi woald thus he equal to 158 pornsangs. This 
may be an exaggerated estimate of the size of the island, but 
achrodly more so than the statements of Yakut (Wiistenfeld [11 
p. 109, quoting al Hamadant) and Abnolfedu (Geogr. dA. od. 
Reinand and de Slane, Paris 1840, p, 371,—kindly furnished 
to me by Prof. Gottheil),—who state that the length of Socotra 
alone was “eighty parasanga.” 7 

This part of the coast of Africa was certainly well-known 
and much frequented by Arab and Persian traders during 
the Unirteenth century. Chau Ju-kua is well acquainted 
with its products such as frankincense, alon, dragon's blood 
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‘aod ambergriv, and since all these were staple articles of 
the Chinese market, we may infer that direct commerce was 
earried on through the mediation of Arab skippers plying 
between Ts‘tian-chéu-fu (Zaitun) and Canton in the Far Enst 
and the several ports an rowle, including those of Africa, and 
tivir Arabian homes) We need not bo astonished, therefore, 
to find that remnants of the mediaeval intercourse between the 
coasts of Chinn and Eastern Africa have actually been dis- 
covered. In April 1898 two small collections of Chinese coins 
were sent tome for identification, one by Dr. F. 1. Stuhlmann, 
now at the head of the biological aud agricultural Institute 
it Amani (East Africa), the other by Mr. Justus Strandes; 
both well-known African travellera. Dr. Stuhlmann wrote 
me that his collection of eight coins had been excavated in 
the neighbourhood of Mugdishu on the Somali coast together 
with s great many broken pieces of Chinese céladon porcelain, 
vitreous paste and Arabic coins; Mr. Strandes, who had 
purchased his collection of seven coms pt the same place, 
wrote in emuilar terms, Both collections are now in the 
Museum fr Volkerkunde” of Berlin. Tho» several coins 
were unfortunately in a bad state of preservation, but they 
were without exception of the Chinese type, 1 o, round with 
a square hole and of bronze. 

These coins the legends of which I was able to identify 
are all dated from before the beginning of the thirteenth 
century, the eleventh ond twelfth centuries being chiehy re- 
presented. I am, therefore, inclined to ascribe them to the 
very périod covered by Chau Ju-kun's secount of Obung-h, 
which, owing to the fact that the Ling-wai-tar-la of 1178 con- 
tains no mention of these territories, must be placed between 
this inte ond Chau Ju-kua’s time, % e& about 1242 A.D, 
Chinese juake have visited Mugdishu in 1480 (see my Ancient 
Porcelain, Shanghui, 1888, p. 62 and note 165), but since no 
coins of the Ming Dynasty could be traced in the two small 
collections, unless they were among the few hopelessly dis- 
figured unidentified specimens, [ conclude that these unique 
traces of Chinese intercourse so far discovered had nothing 
to do with that later period. 

‘OF the east coast south of Somaliland we possess short 
aecounts of an island called T¥Ung-po ond of a country A’un- 
lun-teing-ki, both by Chau Ju-kua. 
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Ttng-pa, in Cantonese Te'ang-pat, may be a transcription 
of Zanguebar, or Zanrilur, 

(hau ‘Ju-koa’s text rans as follows: | 

“The Twing-pa country is an island of the sea south of 
Hn-ch’a-la (Guzerat}), On the west it borders: on w great 
micentain.” 

*The inhabitants are of Ta-shi stock and follow the religion 
of the Ta-shi, They wrap themselves in blue foreign cotton 
stuits and wear red Jeather shoes, Their daily food consists 
of meal, baked cakes and mutton,” 

“There are many Villages and wooded hills, and lines of hills» 
rising one above the other.” 

“The climate is warm, and there is no cold season. The 
products of the land include elephants’ tusks, native gold, or 
wold Vallion, ambergria and yellow. sandalwood.” 

- “Bivery year Hu-ch'a-lo (Gozerat] and the Ta-shi settlements 
along the sea-const send ships to trade white cotton cloth, 
porcelain, copper and red /i-pei [cotton] in this country.” 

The chief difficulty in the explanation of this account is the 
inention of sandalwood among the products of the country, 
amee it is not likely that Indian, Timorese, or {ar-castern 
varieties. were brought to this out-of-the-way part of the 
Indian Oceanas a market. L do not know whether the dye 
made of the rock-moss, or orchil, of Zanzibar may possibly 
be confounded with some dya made of sandalwood. The 
mistake might perhaps be accounted for in this way. 

On the other hand we have unmistakeable evidence of the 
importation of Chinese porcelain. The late Dr. W.5S. Bushell, 
in a-review of my book on “Ancient Porcelain” (North-China 
Daily News, May Oth, 1888) bas the following remarks on this 
point: 

“Arabian writers tell ug of fleets of large Chinese junks 
in the Persion Gulf in the eighth century, and the retorm 
voyage of Marco Polo in the smite of u Mongol Princess from 
Zaryton to Hormuz is well-known The *Chu Fan-chi,” 
hook on foreign countries by Choo Ju-kua, an author of the 
Sung Dynasty, wae published a century before the time of 
Marco Polo. Dr. Hirth quotes this to trace the export of 
porcelain even as far as the coast of Zanzibar, the great 
African mart of ivory ond ambergris, which is described. 
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under the name of Ts’eng-p’o. I may add that Sir John 
Kirk during his residence a5 Consul-General at Zanzibar, 
made a collection of ancient Chinese céladon porcelain, which 
he took to the British Museum last year. Some of it was 
dug up, I believe from ruins, mixed with Chinese cash of the 
Sung Dynasty, a striking confirmation of the Chinese writer, 
who was Inspector of Foreign Trady and Shippmg in Fuhiien 
Province.” 


A Door from the Madrasah of Barkik—By Riowanp 
JH. Gorruem, Professor in Columbia University, 
New York Oity. 


Tum doors, of which a separate photograph for each wing 
is here given, are to-day placed in the entrance to the Hispanic 
Mustum in New York City. They were bought m Cairo some 
years ago by Mr. Archer Huntington and belong to the finest 
period of Egypto-Muhammedan metal work. The doora arw in 
& perfect conditions and though it looks as if in one or two 
places. they lind been restored, the restoration has been ao 
cleverly done that it is hardly apparent. Each wing is made 
of wood completely covered with bronze. Along the sides the 
metal is very thin and artistically kept im place by nails 
forming diminutive rosettes. The rest of the wood is covered 
with thick pieces of metal so cut as to form pilygonal rosettes 
the angles of which are filled up or embossed ao that the 
rosettes stund out in relief. All of the embossed work, se 
is damaskeened with silver and part of the unembossed surfa 
is damaskeened with gold. Each leaf has a finely chiseled 
knocker placed about two-thirds of the way up. The in- 
scription commences at the lower end of the right-hand leaf 
and ia of milver damiakeened in placquee of bronze. It ie in 
the sate Naskhi form. of the Mameluke oe and. cect An 
5,<3 oer me) x gece Lay Pity: as89 — 
Piles bce la ery pee RELI oy pinata cot a 

Oa ety les 

*(lory to our master the Sultan al-Malik al Zahir Saif al- 
dunya wal-din Abu Sa‘td Barkak, Sultan of Islam and the 
Muhammedans, the one who is muinificent to orphans and. to 
the poor, the help of warriors und of those who fight for the 
faith, Jt was finished in the month Rabi’ al-Awwal in the 
year seven houdred und eighty eight of the Hyra.” 

On the bosses of the four central rosvttes is the name 
Si. In the centre of the rosettes in the middle which are 








A. door trom 





the Miadraanh of Harkalc 
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divided into halves there are also inscriptions which I have 
not been able to decipher satisfactorily. 

Tt is quite evident that we have here o door from a building 
put up by the Burji Mamluke Zahir Saif al-Din Barkak who 
enme to the throne in 784 A. HW. (= 1382 ALD). The doors 
were finished in April of the year 1586. Lt is also evident 
that the doors come from the Barkukiyyah' or, as it is called, 
the Zahiriyyah al-Jadvdah—the Madrasal boilt by Barkak in 
the Suk al-Nahhasm, which served also as a convent for the 
Sufi: Van Gerchem has given in his Corpus a umber of 
other inacriptions similar to the one on these doors. The 
Madrasah has been often restored; with recent years by 
Hers Bey. 

The inscription, however, contains one or two difficulties 
which itis to hard surmount. I do not refer to the form 91) for 
gilt that is not at all uncommon; but to the manner in which 
the date is expressed: The hundreds placed first i» pot an 
impossible construction, as compound numbers in Arabic can 
be expressed vither in an ascending or a descending scale. 
But here the anits are placed between the hundred and the 
decade, which will not do at all. Indeed, the whole order ot 
the wumerals ig unusual in inscriptions. In many hundreds 
of inscriptions coming from Egypt, Syria and Mesopotamia 
T have not found one case in which the order of the numerals 
is other than that of the ascending scale. 

In addition to this, the Inst word of the inscription 4: 
is uncommon. The expressions used are: i= and i= 
crt Rigel Hate! ce Face! Bl de! Gn al 
Kegel dsaest! 3y2t!!. ‘The only other case in which I have 
fyund it wed ia in the inscription of Ahmad ibn Muyaffar 
al-din ‘Uthman ibn Minkirus on the fortress of Mubélbah in 
Northern Syria.2 The want of space may have occasioned the 
use of the shortened form in our inscription. 

It would bo hazardous to pronounce a judgment upon the 
genuineness of this door. But, it is surprising that Van Berchem 
in his Corpus of the Arabic inscriptions at Cairo? mentions 


i a a a—— 





See Van Berchem, Corpus Jiecriptionwe Arabicarum, pp, 297 et seq.; 
Pacdeker, Egypte, (1908), p. 64; Manuel dort Mwubnon, T (par H. Saladin) 
pp. 140 et wey.; I (par G, Migean), pup. 16. 209, 232- 

? Vau Berchem, Inccriptions ulrabes de Syrie (Le Caire 1897), p. 86. 

t ioe. ctf p. ML 
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the fact that in the year 1895 a dealer, Hatoun, im the 
Mouski of that city, had lor éale a door very similar (to judge 
from tho description given by Van Berchem) to the one at 
present under distuseion. The inseription is exactly similar 
to the one I have given, only with the word 4: =" omitted, 
Van Berchem could not find auy reason for the slightest 
suspicion und pronouseed the door to be genuine; bot Herz 
Bey pronounced it to be « piece of modern work manufactured. 
in the selfeame year 1993, and lis judgment wis supported 
by othore on the spot. 

To add to the difficulty, Migeon, in hie Manuel Cart Afeen!- 
man, U1, p 196, gives o reproduction of a moeque door which 
in every artistic particular is an exact copy of the one under 
discussion, with tho exception of the outer border which has 
less rows of nails than has the door im the Hispanic Museum, 
‘The inscription, however, is different und is similar both in 
the upper and lower bands: , 
tprekecelly psc) pjlebie BL oat vale! tht GUL 

“Glory to our master the Sultan, the fighter for the faith, 
Mutiammnad al-Nagir Sultan of Isliim and ‘the Muhommedans,” 
j, «& Nisir a-Din Mohammad ibn Kala'in, who ruled several 
times in Egypt towards the end of the 13th century. AMhgeon 
tates that thesa doors are in the Arabic Museum in Cairo; 
but I can not find them mentioned in the latest edition of the 
Catalogue of that Museutn.® 








yey ee 

= Catalogue raisonn? des monwments crposts dana ie Muse Nationale 
de fart Arcle ,.. por Herz Bey (80d Bd). Le Caire 1908, pop. 175, 
177, 212, 


Postscript (August 18, 1908) In a letter, dated July 15, 
1909, Herz Bey confirms my suspicions in regard to the 
veunineness of the doors: He writes that they were made in 
the year 1892 by an Aral) workman numed “All al-Shiyasht 
{| G+) for the Cairo Street of the Midway Plaisance 
in the Chicago World's Fair. “Alt, however, could not come 
to an understanding with the managers of the “Street™ in 
regard to the price, and the doors remained in (uiro, where 
they passed into the possession of the dealer Hatoun. 


A Hymn t& Beal (Tablet 29623, CT. XV, Plates 12 
and 13).—By Fiepemocx A. VANprnnunGn, Ph, D., 
Columbia. University, New York City. 


‘Tam following is one of the collection of twelve unilingual 
non-Semitic Babylonian bymns comed from inblets in the 
British Museum by Mr. L. W. King, M. A. Assistant in the 
Department of Egyptinn and Assyrian Antiquities, and pub- 
lished jn “Cuneiform Texts from Babylonian Tablets in the 
British Museum by Order of the Trustees,” Volume AY. 

‘Dr. J. Dyneley Prince, Professor of Semitic Languages in 
Columbia University, and myself huve now translated the whole 
collection. Professor Prince has published three: viz, “To the 
Goddess Bau:” “To the God Nergal,” and “To the Goddess 
Girgilu.” “I have published invmy “Sumerian Hymns” four: 
“To Bél:" “To Sinz” “To Adad;” and “To Tummuz.” IT have 
unother “To Bel? that is expected to appear in the Journal 
of tho American Oriental Society, and still another “To 
Bet" is in preparation, The ane of which a transliteration, 
translation and commentary are given in this Article is the 
fourth and last one “To Beal” in the collection. 

I am not aware that the hymn treated in this Article hae 
ever been translated before or published. 

This hymn in which Bél is addressed in both the Eme-iu 
und the Eme-Sal dialects of the non-Semitic literature of 
Babylonia must he recognized as very ancient. Tt ts evident 
that Bél is invoked here os the ruler of the mations in the: 
same spirit in which he is honored in the inscriptions of the 
kings of the predynastic and early dynastic periods from the 
time of Entag-kudanna until the time of Hammurabi. When 
the hymn was composed, Nippur, Ur and Larsi, the three 
cities therein mentioned, were flourishing towns. 

Qur copy of the hymn, however, is not Old-Babylomian, but 
New-Babylonian. While the composition ie wry old, the copy 
is not. For example, GIR or ELIM, MA, LUL, TA, KAN, 
BU are Old-Babylonian, but tho following signs are New- 


2 a. os 
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Babylonian: BIT, ZI, UN, AN, KIT, GA, DA, ME. TUR, 
IM, EN, NE, DAMAL, AZAG, KA, MAH, SIS, BL 
This hymn is apparently the most benutifnl asl interesting 
ove of the four addressed to BM in. CT, XV, 7-30. The can 
ception of the subject 1s. very picturesque and the lyrical 


qwility characteristic of the religious bterature af the Semitic 


rae is fully a¢ apparent bere as m other Babylonian hymns, 
The thonght is wrought inte rhythmio stichs for recitation im 
divine service with some traces of strophic division, The 
essential attributes of the god and the power he exercises 
over the lands are dwelt upon. but, abovw all, attention sens 
to be focused on the heroic administration of Bél in the con- 
quest of at} insuboridinate city. 

As to thought and form of statement. the liymn is cleariy 
divided inte three parts, Lines one to nine contain descriptive 
epithets of Bél's divine attributes, (1) Bél ie known as the 
‘mighty one, expressed] by the Assyrian kaldv, synonymous 
with either gir or elim, and suggestive of the Senptural iden 
‘almighty.’ (2) Bel was ‘lord of the lands; this mmien corre- 
sponds to the Semitic ilu, ‘proprietor’ of the lands: 1 ord" 
waa an ‘owner.’ As And was the heaven god, Sm the moon 
god, Samak the aun god, [stur the star deity, so Bel was the 
earth god. (3) Bol was a ‘righteous’ god, being culled 4ord 
of righteous command.” (4) Bél was a god of ‘providence,’ 
heing “Yfother of the word of destiny.’ (5) Bél's particular care | 
reached over the Babylonians; le was ‘shepherd of the tlaek- 

leaded,” (6) Bél was np gol of vengence, a will bull executing 
juilgment an the enemy.” (7) Bé) was omniscient, ‘the all- 
ecring one,” 

Lines ten to twenty partioilarize the location of Bél's do- 
minion. The seat of his cult way Nippur, but he was honored 
wigo in Tr and Darsn: His temple, E-kur, wae located in 
Nippur, whither kings and princes from distant lands cume 
to do him homage 

Tn lines ane to twenty it-may be noticed that with a singlo 
éxveption a. characteristic praise-refrnin is observed in avery 
stich. 

At the end of linw twenty there ie a docided change in stylo, 
Lines twenty-one to thirty-four delineate the experiences of a 
city in aivge under the surveillance of BéL. Water and corn 
supplies are ént aff. Scenes of famine are sketched and also 
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{ conflagration and pillage. Ae the result the fear of Bél 
Gatendal aver the lands, 


Transliteration and Translation. 
Olverse. 


1. yi-tule gir (KIL) 34(U) orien igi(Sl)-a(BIT) — — — — 
Thou art the mighty one of old; thy desirable city — — 
2. olimema ni-tuk gir (EK QL) S4(0) eri-ze tgif SH-4(BIT) — 
© king, thow art the moighty one of old; thy desirable 
city — —  —— 
3. tenia defer-ieter=re ge (KIT) wer (KUL) warty eri- — — 
() lord of the lands, the mighty oné of old; city — — 
4. fi-rmu-un sag-gu si-da gir (KIL) (U) er — — — — 
0 lord, head of life, the mighty one of old; city — — — 
5. dimmer mu-ul-lil(KIT) a-a (KA). na-dm-md (MAL) — ne 
0 Bél, fathe of the word of destiny; — — — — —— 
6. aiha sag gig(M1)-ga gir( RTL) 4(U) ri —— — — — 
() waked af the iach naa the ney ane of old; 
sky, —— — = — 
7. de aeba wifTM) -te-ret gie(KID) M(0) ¢i- — — — — 
© thow who art by thyself the all-secing one, the might 
one of old; city — — — — — — — —- — — — — 
8: mma erim(SAB)-na didi gir (KIL) 3d Uyeri: == —— 
© thou wild ball executing judgment on the enemy, the 
mighty one of old; city — — —— —— — — — = 
9, f-lulla maand gir(KIL) 3a(U) i- — —— — — — 
© thou powerful one of the countries, the ight one of 
a ai— —_ SS SS Se 
10. eri-zu melt KUT -bicen vier KIL) wart —— 
In thy city thy Nippur, tho mighty one of old; — — — 
1h. sib €(BIT)-kir-rata gir (ROL) na(l) ——= 
Tn the foundation of E-kur, the mighty one of old; — — 
12. ki damal ki gal-ta gier(KIL) «ay —— — — — — — 
Tn the browd Innd the great. Leni, the mighty one of old; — 
18. d4(TUL) agar li azagta gir( KUL) Bit}. — 
Tn the glorious peeing of the =the land, the mighty 
ono of old: — — — — — = = 
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14. 34 (D1B)-8(BIT) dimmata gie (KIL) s(Uy: — —— — 
In the midst of tho howse of the bing, the ei one 
aid: —_— =. — — — — — SS SS SS 

15, 4(BiT) ti mah-ta gir ( KROL) mt) = 
Tn the honee of the bigh gate, the mighty one of old: — 

16, @(BIT) pi GQtAL) nun mal-ta gar (RIL) sa(0) — — ka 
In the firm house of the exalted pringe, | thé mighty one 
of old, —— — — 


V7, a-niw Bu-a-fa - pier (KIL) ma) —- — — — — ka 
In the entrance of my land, the mighty one of old; — — 
18. ma 6(BET)-gal mah-ta gir (KIL) Yt fey yy * ka 


In the land of the exalted tomple, the un one af 
ihe Sa ee Se = 
19, de-ib forn-nnu-/i-ma-ta gir (KIL) sarin ) err — — ne ha 
Tn the foundation of Ur, the mighty one of old; — —— 
20. de-ib ulu-unu-i-ma-ta gar(KIL) i(U) eri-ev — —ne ka 
Tn the foundation of Lures, the mighty one of old; — — 
21. ert a-dug(KA)-ou a-gi-a-on 
A city striveth; it is turned away by thee. 
22, a-dug(KRA)}-ga a-ta gir(SA)-ra-au 
Tt striveth: it 19 shut off from water by thee. 
$3. eri Seto (TAR)}-da fi-lal-a-zu 
It is a city with corn cut off: it is blocked by thee. 


Reverse. 


24. [nul-nay wn-nag-a wd-cal(NT)-cal(Nijda di (RT) 
They drink not, they drink not; the morning dawneth. 
25. dam Ger-raqe( RIT) dam-miit mn-ni-ib-bi 
To the young spouse, one crieth “My spouse.” 
26. di(TOR) furera-ge(KRIT) di(TUR)-ma me-ni-th-bi 
To the little child, one crieth =My child.” 
27. ii-el-e Sea-mite mint-mi-ib-bi 
The maid crieth “My brother.” 
28. eri-te damal gan-e dii(TUR)-mu mie-ni-il-bi 
fh the city the bountiful ‘mother erieth “My child.” 
29. dh(TUR) fan (TUR )da a-a-mu me-ni-ib-bi 
To (he strong man one crieth “My father” 
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80. tur-e al-8(UD. DU) mal-e al-8(UD. DU) 
‘The small’ (ilames) break out, the great (flames) break out. 
al. efir(BU) e-smb(DU)\-ha mtu-nn-sar-vi-ni( NIN) 
On the street they stand, they ery. 
52. eal-la-di ur-e dm (A. AN)-da-ab-li 
Their booty men hear awny. 
$3. sig(PA) gant mite bar-rit dm (A. AN)-ta-allé 
The staff of their youth the king of judgment beareth 
aWwny, 
S4. ki e-ne ki-zu-ge(KIT) ba-e-ni (IM) 
Those lnnds are in fear of thy lund. 
wyu(ES) za ér(A. 8D) lim(t)(LUL)-ma dingir en-Hl(KIT}- 
ihe 


34 (lines) Penitential hymn to Bél. 


Commentary. 


1. ai-tuk: nf, a common pronominal verbal prefix of the 
second person; tuk means primarily ‘seize,” ‘have,’ and then 
in an intransitive relation, -be present,’ ‘be.’ 

' gtr CKTL): the question might arise whether the sign is 
not IZ; it occurs nineteen times im the tablet: the wedges 

seem to make an enclosure of an enuilateral rectangle, a5 i8 
ateisa intended in ETL, bat usually in the sign 1%, the 
horizontal dimension is greater than the vertical. For examples 
of [4 in this collection of hymns in OT. XY, see Plates 10; 24; 
ri:13. Y4, 15 and 16: 14:36; 16:6; and 19:95. For 
examples of KIL, see Plates 7:27; 9:2 ond 3; and 19; 24, 
27 und 28. Also of. sign-lists of Delitzech in Assyrische Lese- 
stcke, vierte Auflage, and Amiaud in Tableau Comparé des 
Ecritures Babylonienne et Assyrienne Archaiques et Modernes, 
gir equals kabtu.. If the sign is 1%, the value is ge#, equal 
to wln, ‘hero.’ 

34(U) equals labiru. ‘old;’ see Prince’s Hymn to Nergal in 
JAOS, XXVIII, pp. 168-182, Brummer, in Din Sumerischen 
Verbal-Afformative nach den ditesten Keilinschriften, explaims 
U) as a compound sign. equal to SI, ‘eye,’ plus LU, ‘take 
away; giving the meaning ‘take away the eye,’ ‘become old,’ 
‘elderly,’ 
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eri or the Eme-Ku iru equals alu, ‘city,’ and zw t the 
common pronominal suffix ‘thy,’ phonetically cognate with the 
personal pronoun za; the value eri for ER occurs in the 
jdeogram for erid; see Creation Legend, Tablet 82-b-22, 1Cah 
OT. XIU, 95-88, Obverse, line 8, eridu (ERI, HT) ul nla 

- Sua BITy: the erasure of the Inst end of this line 
ioe Sindee explanation of this word, although SI. 
BIT is sometimes equal to amdru, See,’ igi commonly having 
the meaning ‘eye’ and & the meaning ‘house; + ¢. ‘eye 
structure,’ | see ee 

9 elim-ma: by the process of gunation, several signs Have 
developed from GIR; pre example, KIS by the addition of 
MIN, ANSU by the addition of PA, HUS by the addition 
of Hl, AZ by the addition of UD, UK hy the addition of 
%A, and KLIM, or more exactly ALIM, by the addition of 
PR(A. SI). The sign in the text is somewhat indistinct; it 
appears to be GIR, but MA as a phonetic complement would 
indicate that the sign was ELIM. GIR equals power. ELIM 
means ‘lord,’ ‘king.’ | 

5. i-mu-un, phonetic representition, is sometimes ideo 
graphically represented by the corner wedge U; the value 
unui may be shortened to Ww or mun oT Wh, OT it can be 
lengthened to i-mi-tn-e, having the defining vowel ¢, as in 
Plate 10:3 where Bél ie spoken of, and Plate 17:2 ond 3 
where Sin is spoken of umun equals ‘lord’ (u) plus ‘being’ 
(rte). 

Ietir, “mountain, ‘land, is probably etymologically connected 
with Iu, otha, dubtu, ‘dwell,’ viwelling’: ku being possibly a 
shortened form of Av. ye( KIT) is a common sign of genitive 
relation: ‘lord of lands.” 

4, sag-ga: the sign is quite clearly SAG, but perhaps the 
clause is the same as the last clause in Plate 10:4, if so, 
the reading should be, ‘lord of righteous command,’ with 
dug(KA)j-ga insiead of gag-ga, diy-ya being equal to hibit, 
‘command, and gi(d)-da being equal to sénu, ‘righteous; see 
Vanderburgh, Sumerian Hrmns, p. 27, 

i, mu-tl-Li (KIT) is Eme-Sal for en-fil(el-dil), muliwul) being 
dialvotically equal to en(e). The meaning of {il is somewhat 
tonfuseil by the word's haying been wrongly connected with 
sakika, ‘wind: it mora properly means “structure; fulness,’ 
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aa is the common word for ‘father, how it comes to mean 

‘fathor’ is samewhwt obscure; it may be shortened from ad-da, 

where ad equals alin, a primarily means ‘water, but also means 
‘father,’ perhaps as ‘seed-producer.’ a-a is probably a phonetic- 
ally lengthened @ equal to abv. 

i(K A): the moaning of KA here is not distinctly indicated. 
KA is a sign which has many meavings, but the one some- 
times represented by # gives tolerably good sense here. na- 
‘imi-ma(MAL) is phonetic and is a longthened form for nam 
which equals dimén. 

6, sia means ‘he who grasps the staff,’ and is the common 
word for ‘shepherd, thouzh LAH. BA sometimes stands for 
‘shepherd.’ sag-yiy(MI)-ga, equal to galndt kakhadi, is an 
often repeated designation for Babylonians, as subjects of 
Bél or some. other ruler, 

7. i-de is Eme-Sal for igi(SI), equal to tun, ‘eye.’ gaba 
equals pitt, “open.” wiflTM)+te equals ramiénn, ‘self,’ although 
the original meaning is ‘fear,’ yet when applied to the one 
who causes fear it comes to mean ‘self.’ mi-te literally means 
‘fear a fear.” i-de gaba ni-te-na then means ‘open eyed by 
thyself’ na being a pronominal suffix equal to -ka. 

8. amt: AMMU originally represetited the ‘bull of the 
mountain, while the same form ungunated by the addition of 
the sign KUR, ‘mountain,’ being a picture of the bull’s head: 
represented the domestic bull) erim(SA4B}na equals ‘warrior, 
‘soldier’ ‘enemy’ and di, ‘to judge." The whole expression 
ama eron-1a didi occurs in Plate 10: 7. 

9. telul-la: t& is sometimes a nominal prefix, having o deter- 
minative force, like o in a-tig; see Plate 19:2 and 8, also 
Plute 20:4, 6,6, 7,8 and 9; see MSL. p. XVII, and a-tu, 
Br.1070. LUG sometimes equals daynu, see Br. 7268 and 
7276, Its original form was thut of a gunated GIR; in the 
copy of Tablet 18963, Plate 10:5, it has been mistaken for 
SIR, as this line clearly shows. 

ma-ma: MLA is not so common an ideogram as KUR: MA 
means ‘earth, KUR means ‘mountain, MA, DA, ‘strong land,’ 
seems to be original and the Assyrian mdfw a loan-word. 
Besides MA aud KUR there seem to be two other Sumerian 
ideograms for mdi, nomely KALAM anil sometimes KL 

ne 





[ 
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10, enlil(KIT) si, ‘land of Bél,". common ideogram for 
‘Nippur, 

11. Seid equals deb, the Eme-Sal value for GAR which is 
equal to the Eme-Ku Seg no doubt; the Assyrian equivalent 
ia Whittu, ‘layers of brick,’ from labdwn ta equals ‘in,’ mean- 
ing “soured, us it shown by the expression Kir babhar-a-te 
fiitr hablo 3u-3, ‘from the land of the rising-sun to the land 
of the setting sun.’ 

12. damal, EmeSal for dayal, equale raptn, “broad, and 
yal equals ruln. 

13. da: TUL meaning ‘to cover, readily yielda the meaning 
Subtu, ‘dwelling,’ with the value, however, of dit: dii~arag 
sometimes has the meaning of “add, ‘mountain.’ 

14. 44(L0B) is a proposition or rather noun in the con- 
struct state followed by the genitive ¢(BIT), diim-ma equals 
aarru, ‘king, Br. 4254, 

15, ka equals Mibw, ‘gate’ while ka equals pe, ‘mouth’ ka 
must he pronounced differently from iu, KA represented 
‘entrance to w house,” but KAGU first represented ‘head,’ 
then ‘mouth.’ The meaning ‘high’ for mal is derived from 
that of being important’ or ‘great.’ 

16, ga(MAL) equals fakdinn, ‘establish?’ and nun equals 
rubf, ‘prince,’ Br, 2629. 

LT. o-a-ia means ‘in the entrance’ or ‘when he enters,” si 
being equal to era. 

1s. é(BIT)-yal, ‘great house,’ the Sumerian: form from which 
the Assyrian éfallu, ‘temple’ is derived. 

19. dru(SI8)-uiu-li-ma, Ur, apparently signifies the ‘pro- 
tected dwelling place” aru being equivalent to nawiru. But 
it is to be noticed that the ideogram for Ur sometimes takes 
the form wre-ab-ki; see Code of Hammurabi, 2:17. It alsa 
takes the form wre-um-kicma in which ma becomes a true 
phonetic complement; see Hilprecht’s (Old Babylonian [r- 
scriptions chiofly from Nippor, Nos, 14, 15, 18, 19 and others 
Ur was chietly famous ine being the seat of the cult of Nannar 
whose temple was called E-giiéirgal. 

20, wit-une-Ki-ma, the ideogram for Larsa which wus one 
of the old seats of the oult of Sxmas, means the «welling 
place of light,’ | _ 
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21. dng( KA) is a verb with the meaning here of mahdisu; 
the primary significance of the sign suggests that the meaning 
might originate from a contention of words, gv as a suflix 
here is subjective, considered as a relative pronoun the ante- 
cedent doet not appear in the line. 

22. a-ta means ‘from water,’ ydr(SA) equals eséru, 

23. dé-lnd(TAR}-da means ‘with corm cut off,” foal being 
equal to pardew, and /i-lal equals sandiw, tblockade,’ literally 
‘raise up the grounil.’ 

24. -nagi no doubt the text should be mu-nay. ne-nitg-a: 
@ if a vowel of prolongation; ‘to drink no water would be a 
ne-nag. wi-zil(NI)-la means géru, ‘morning,’ wd is equal to 
‘ight! and zal to ‘shine, while la is a phonetic complement 
di(K1) equals malty. 

25, dam equals hdird, ‘spouse’ tur-ra equals sihru, ‘young.’ 
getRIT) i sometimes represented by ana although always. 
secondarily, It is more commonly the sign of the genitive. 
mi-ni-h-ln qypunls ‘one speaketh to him,’ ni-ih being an infix 
that represents a dotive, the wi representing the ‘him’ and 
the dh the to”, fi equals Aibf, ‘speak.’ | 

26. The sign DUMU os equal to indrw or mértu hus the 
valne «ltt, 

27, Iei-el-e equals ardatu, ‘maid, ki being a prefix. of deter- 
mination, while ef means ‘shining one.’ ges equals alin; there 
if doubt whether the archaic form meant ‘protection’ or 
‘other one.’ 

26. damal equals ammu, “mother.” gan-¢ equals alidw or 
alidtu, 

29. da(TUR) may equal améin and TUR with DA equals 
hitneda, ‘strong.’ 

a0. a-a(U0D. DU) equals nabdiu, ‘light up,” ‘break out” the 
prefix ef being the same as am. Probably the city is set on 
fire, #6 it is the flame that breaks out. 

31, esir(BU) equals saku, gub(D0) equala mardzw, and 
ear-yi equals garahu; the ni(NIN) at the end omy be a 
phonatic prolongation although the full force of the syllable 
is not very clear, — | 

32. sdlla-In: sal-la equals *hooty,’ and bi is a pronominal 
snfix. wr-e equals gnéli, In dm(A. AN) da-ab-la da-al is on 
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infix referring to the object sal-la and [@ is the verb equal 
to nat, 

33. sig(PA) may equal ‘staff,’ gan ‘youth’ om ‘king, and 
bar-ri ‘judgment.’ 

B4. -e-nd equals Sune, 

3h. Him(b): the sign is probably LUL which sometimes 
means ‘woe’ see Briinnow's Classified List, T37L. @r(A. SI 
ot A. IGI, ‘water of the eye’) commonly equals: bilin. 


Glossary. 
a-n, i-mu-tin, 3 
f-a-mu, 29 ba-e-nl (IM), 34 
a-iug(KA)-ga, 21 bin(TUR)-da, 299 
a-gi-a-<u, 21 har-ri, 33 
al-¢(U0D. DU), 30 gaba, 7 
aay, 19 | gal-ta, 19 
gina, 8 gan-bhi, 33 
iim(A. AN}-da-nab-ld, 32 gan-e, 25 
a-ta, 22 gh(MAL), 16 
i-le, 7 gir (SA)-ra-2u, 22 
igi(S1)-4(BIT), l gig(MI])-ga, 6 
i(FLA), 5 gir{ KIL), 1 
&-gub(DU)-ba, $1 dam, 25 
@sir( BU), 31 dam-mu. 2h 
elim-ma, 2 damal, 12 
ene, 34 di-di, 8 
en-lil(KIT}-n-kam, 35 dimmer, 5 
en-lil (KTT)-ki-zu, 10 dingir, 35 
eri-zu, 1 di(itl), 24 
eri-ta, 28 dim-ma-ta, 14. 
arim(SAB)-na, 8 du(TOL), 13 
é(BIT), 15 di(TUR), 26 
(BIT )-gal, 18 di(TUR)-mu, 28 
ér(A. SI), 35 ka, 15 
ud-zal(NT)-zal(NIj-la, 24 ki, 12 
or-e, 32 ki-el-e, 27 


fru (STS)-unu-ki-nia-ta, 19 ki-lnl-o-ru, 93 
ntu(UD)-unu-ki-ma-ta, 20 ki-zu-ge(KIT), 34 


nu(ES), 36 lnn(h) (LUL)-ma, 35 
t-lul-la, § mn, 18 
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ma-mu, 17 sag-ia, 4 

mah-e, 30 snl-la-hi, 32 

‘mat-ta. 16 siba, 6 

mt, 33 sig(PA), 33 


mi-ul-lii( KIT), 6 
mu-un-sar-ri-ni( NIN), 31 
mu-ni-ib-hi, 25 
noa-im-mi(MATL), 6 
ni({M)-te-na, 7 

nun, 16 

ru-nag, 34 


4 (LIB)-4(BIT), 14 
s&(U), 1 
he-tb, 19 
fe-kud (TAR)-da, 23 


Ses-mu, 27 


su-ti-ta, 17 
tur-e, 00 | 
tur-ra-ge(RIT), 25. 





The Dasara Festival af Sutera, India. —By Lverw 0, G. 
Garmve, New York City. 


It is difficult for a mere European, brought up on a dic- 
tionary and mcoustamed to define everything accurately, to 
grasp the Proteaniem, the fnidity, if I may ea speuk, of the 
Hindu divinity called for the most part simply Devi, the 
golldess, or Mai, the mother, or mora mimply aiill, Bai, the 
wotin, Her names are legion: Mahalakshini, Muhasaraswati, 
Jogeshwara, Kali, Bhawani, and many another, often strange 
and uncouth, But jin the ultimate analysis, ench fymale di- 
vinitiy, however jilifferent her attributes und forms of warship, 
is a manifestation of the same “cternal feminine,” the godiless, 
the mother, the woman. 

In every Hindu household in the Maratha country, Devi 
is ono of the panchiitana, or set of five gods—the others 
being Ganapati, Vishnu, Sambh and Sourya—represented 
by five small stones of appropriate colors and set on a tiny 
table i a particular order, according to the ehief object of 
the householder’s devotion. These ure worshiped every morning 
directly wfter the Sandhya; bat they may each and all he 
worshiped separately besides; and-each has his particular day 
of the week and a high annual, festival. Devi's days are 
Tuesday and Friday, when she is worshiped -with red and yellow 
powder, marigolds, sweeteued milk and a Suuskrit prayer, 

Her. preat festival ocours in Ashwin (Sept-Oct) daring 
the first ten days of the new moon, and fs called Navaritra, 
Among the Maratha Brahmans wre three classes: Deshasthas 
or hill Brahmans, Koukonasthas or Brahmans of the western 
slope, and Karhfidds, go called from their chief town, These 
last, being devotees of Kali, observe this festival with rent 
solemnity. Durmg the while nine days they do not shave; 
and they arrange a Jittle vessel, called abhishakpatra, so that 
walter or oil may tun continually on the head of the image. 
of Deri. On the tunth day they kindle the him fire (with a 
Swedish safety match) in the presence. of many Brahnns 
and end the day with o great feust. _ 

In every Hindu house this festival is observed. The image 
of Devi is set up on its little throne, Every day the worshiper 
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makes a wreath of flowers, usually marigolds. and placing 
one wreath on the neck of the image the firet day, adda an- 
other each day, In front of the image a square is made of 
corn, gram or barley, mixed with dry earth. In the midst of 
this is set an earthen water-pot (giger or ghat), and on. this 
they hang «a wreath of flowers, adiing another each day. 
Every day cakes of wheat are prepared for offering; and if 
the family be aufficiently rich, a married woman, o Brahman 
and an unmarried girl are brought in to be fed und worshiped. 
Every day in Braman households, 4 Sanskrit prayer, Sapta- 
quit), is read after bathing, and the worshiper must not yawn 
nor leave lis place on any pretence, nor make a mistake ina 
single letter, On the tenth day the worship 1s concluded by x 
preat feast, in which the different custes follow different customs. 

This tenth day, the Dasara, is the great day of the festival, 
and jn Satara the greatest fenst-day of the year, Shivaji, 
the liberator of the Marathas from. the Mohamedan yoke, wis 
«a devotee of Kali, or Bhavani, and of course made much of 
her high festival: There was sound reason in this: for it 
occurred ot the end of the rainy season when the crops were 
all in, and settled dry weather might be expected. Further- 
more, this tenth day, the Dasnra, commemorated the setting 
out of Bama on his march against Ravana; and what more 
appropriate and auspicious day for summoning his army to march 
Against foes, who were not only their enemies in religion, but, 
like Havana, had frequently carried off their women? Assem- 
bling his soldiery, who ware moatly farmers cultivating littl 
patches of ungenerons soil on the rough hillsides, he personally 
inspected every man and horse and bad an inventory made 
of all their possessions. Then their horses and arms were 
Wotshiped, and a day set for their departure to the predatory 
wariare which was their joy and strength. 

During the latter days of Satara’s independence, when wealth 
tad inereased and valor departed, the Dasira procession was 
ih grand sight. Starting from the Rang Malial, or chief palace 
of the Maharaja, on the upper road, the procession, numbering 
ie many os 75 elephants in their gay housings, with instruments 
of music, chanting priests, prancing horses and gorgeously 
apparnied courtiers and servitors, marched to the Poyiche 
Naka, or city limit, two miles away; and frequently the head 
of the procession had reached that point long before the rear 
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had started, Now a solitary unhappy elephant and a few 

es represent the kingly state. | 
et Ashes people, recalling as it does the great days. of 
old, the festival is as dear as ever. On this day every house 
is whitewsshed or painted; wreaths of marigolds are strung 
weross the tops of the doors; and every man puts on a new 
white dress. Those who have horses wash them in warm water 
and give them an offering of food; wine, or eggs, or something 
supposed to be specially aarentable: A corner of the house 
is swept clean and washed with cowdung; and instead of 
swords and guns and other weapons whose wee the Govert- 
ment has prohibited, axes, hoes and other farm-implements- 

are carefully washed and placed on this spot, and are given 
odie’ of flowers and sandalwood oil and red and yellow 
powder. Brahmans bring « drink offering, and other castes 
an offering of flesh; and after showing it to the tools they 
divide it up among the members of the family. 

In the afternoon the horses have cloths, generally the house- 
wife's best sari, strapped om their backs; wreaths of flowers 
ave placed around their necks; and the ladies of the family 
lend their anklets and even strings of gold and pearls to adorn 
the liorses’ hoofs; and if there bea light-colored creature, patterns 
are traced on his flanks. 

In these degenerate days, if the horse belongs to a white 
man, the owner is supposed to worship the animal by giving 
nu com to the horse-boy; and this particular form of worship 
is not confined to Hindus but shared by Mohamedans and 
otitcastes: Even the Sahib’s cats and dogs have their wreaths 
of marigolds on this great day, 

Early in the afternoon, the gaily dressed horses, and litters 
containing images of the gods, in stnall irregular processions, 
are brought to the Raj-wads, or chief market-square, Here 
booths wre erected for the aale of cakes and sweets, and 
especially of great bundles of branches of kinchan, mountain 
ebony. Athletic sports of all sorts are carried on, interspersed 
with songs and recitations called Kirtan, A large male buffalo, 
rida, has been fed up for ten days, or even as many months. 
At the appointed time he is led out in front of a temple of 
BhAvini, and after the proper ceremonies come descendant of 
Shivaji’s. family, always a man with the surname of Bhonsle, 
strikes Off the beast’s head with a sword. Two strokes may 
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be given, but the act is more meritorious if only one enffices, 
The meat is then cut up and distributed to any who will 
take it Goats and hens are sacrificed by the farmer custe. 

The sacrifice of these animals on this day is common 
throughout the Maratha country and in many other paris of 
India. Indeed, the Dasara festival is a national one, and on 
it suldiers of every faith worship ther arms; but beyond that, 
its significance and mode of observance are different in the 
different parts of the country. 

As soon as twilight begins to fall, the great procession is 

formed in front of the Rang Mahal. Bhiviini, Shivaji’s sword, 
which he considered an mearnation of the goddess, atid which 
ia now kept in o amall temple in the Rani’s Palace, is placed 
on  pilanquin andl leads off, followed by the Rajah’s elepluint 
anil ponies, the Rajah or his répresentutive i in an open carriage, 
the blooly sword with which the reda was slain, and the 
usual oriental rabble. Crowds of people of all sorts line the 
route, and congregate especially at the Naika, or sentry-box 
marking the city limit! For Satara is an unwalled town, 
Shivaji believing, like the King of Sparta, -that soldiers are 
better than brieks for defence, 
In former days the procession went farther, for the purpose 
of worshiping an ap{i or kanchan tree, the mountain ebony, 
which was then cut down and the leaves distributed to the 
crowd. This object has now been lost sight of; the procession 
merely passes a little beyond the city limit and then turns and 
eves ack. Throughout the Maratha country, everyone, to keep 
the festival properly, must walk at least beyond the limits of 
his town or village, to commemorate the starting out of the 
army on that day. When the procession hus passed the Naka, 
& man comes running through the crowd with his arms full of 
kdinchan branches, which he distributes to the hundreds of 
éager hands reached ont to him. The recipients pull off the 
leaves and bestow the mon their friends and acquaintance, saying, 
“This is gold! This littl ceremony is eminently Hindu; 
kiinchan, besides being a name for the ehony and champak 
trees, also means “gold,” and the leaves of the kinchan, which 
in size and shape resemble gold coms, are called “soni,” the 
ordimary word for gold. This giving of “gold” leaves is gaid 
to represent the distribution of money among the crowd “in 
the brave days of old.” 
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The. deepening darkness is put to flight by colored lights, 
cky-rockets and other dire-works; and the crowds return home 
ti) feast and make merry, 

This festival las in ¢omo places:a darker side. The Kar- 
Lads Brahmans are atrict worshipers of Devi; and her most 
acceptable sacrifice is a human being, This caste is perhaps 
one of the last vestiges of the dreaded Thugs who used to 
infest India; but in some respects their organization if quite 
different, though on that I need not dwell. Tho Government has 
attempted te suppress this sect, but has not fully snoceeded, 
A favorite sacrifice ke ao son-in-law. who is invited to the house 
of his wife's parents and there powoned, The beat sacrifice 
ia a wedded wife, and in return Kali promises her devotees 
great wealth The proper method of conducting this sucrificn 
is to invite the lady to visit her mother-in-law for the whole 
ton doys' festival, There she is made moch of, given presents, 
bathed in perfumes. clad in fine new garments, and wreathed 
with Sowers. Meanwhile, in the god-room, a hole bas been 
due in the floor in front of Devi's image, the sacred hom fire 
ae kindled, prayers are said into the hole, and « lighted lamp 
eet in each corner. At the right momunt the unwuspecting 
victim is brought im and eaddenly thrown into the holw, and 
the earth piled in on top. While [was in Suture ne attempt 
was made to perform this sacrifice in a nearby village; but 
at the lust minute the girl discovered the plot, ond, escaping, 
fed to her fathurs house, where sho wae protected againat her 
too religious frivnds, | . 

Sineo the British Government is. eo inconsiderate and op- 
pressive a4 to Interferre with these little family matters, the 
usual method now is by poisony and such masters. in thie 
poisoning art are the Hindus that the dose muy be aiministered 
many. days previous to the intended death of the victim, Tt 
is even enid that as long a aix months before the festival, 
poison tuay be given. which will cause the victim to die on 
the proper day, Though currently believed, this is not easy to 
credit; and by its nature 18 a amutter not susceptible of in- 
restigation. 

Next after their kindred-in-law, tle best sacrifice is a 
Kenkon Brahman, and in such dread do the Konkonasths 
hold their Sarhida fellow-custemen, that they would rather 
dio of sturvation thin. tisk taking food at their hands, 


The Interrelation of the Dialects of the Fourteen-Edicts of 
Asoka. 1: General introduction and the dialect of the 
Shilbazgarhi and Mansehra redactions. — By Tauman 
Micrensox, Ph, D., Ridgefield, Conn. 


Is investigating the dialects of the Fourteun-Edicts of Asolea, 
it is necessary to reniember that the Shihbizgarhi, Mansehra, 
and Girnir redactions are translations of an original composed 
in 4 divlect essentially the same as the dialects of the Dhauli, 
Jauguda, avd Kulst (edicts i—ix) recensione of the Fourteen- 
Euicts and the dialects of thesix versions of the Pillar-Edicts; 
and that the dialect of this ‘Magadhon’ original has left traces 
in them, ‘The dialect of the Kalsi redaction presents a rather 
curious problem: in edicts i—ix the dinlect is practically pure 
‘Magadhan,’ with but few traces of the local dialect, but in 
odicts'x—xiv the local peculiarities are prominent; yet wt the 
aumue time the dislect is intimately related with the dialect of 
the Dhauli and Jsngada texta—for these two redactions are 
practically the same in both content and language And as 
a matter of fact we can find a few faint traces of the local 
dialect in even the Dhnali and Jaugada texts. Examples are 
Ditanli tudhi for *Magadhan’ vadhing; Dhanli and Jangads 
babiana- for bamlhana-~ (That lambhana- was the *'Miga- 
ihan’ correspondent to Sanskrit Wilimana—is shown by the 
invariable Jambhana- of the Kalai text as well as by the oc- 
currence of bamblana- in Dh. J. also.) If earaty at J. i 9 
ig not a mere blunder for savata (Sanskrit survatra)—which 
is found several times in J. as well as Dh. und the '‘Maga- 
han’ portion of K— it is a local peculiarity. The “Aliga- 
dhan’ dialect was undoubtedly the official imperial language, 
and henee—as Pischel has very justly remarked —understood 
even where it was not spoken as a vernacular, How far the 
‘Migadhan’ dialect a a koine had influenced the other local ver- 
nacuiars, is impossible to say with certainty: but the ‘Migadhisms’ 
in the Girnir, Shahhazgarhi, and Mansehra recensions give the 
impression that they were takun over bodily fram the origmal 
manscript, and were really foreign to the spoken vernaculars. 
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The dialect of the fragment of ihe eighth edict of the 
Soparh version (ed. by Bhagvinlal Iniirajt, JBOAS. xv, 282—285) 
must be passed over in the present paper for two reasons, to 
wit, that the fragment is extremely small, and that it fairly 
bristles with easily recognizable ‘Migadhiams." Examples of 
these are! niklamithd, line 5; hwta, bambhalna}-, tyam, loti, 
line 6 (Aoti also line 9); dasane, line 7; vudhdanam, pativudhdne, 
line 7; ye (read Miiye), line 9; ane (ie. amine), line 10, Tt 
may be mentioned, however, that the dialect agreed with that 
of the Shihbiazgarhi, Mansehra and Girnar recensions in main- 
taining r os opposed to the I of the Dhauli, Jaugaila, ani 
Kili versions as is shown by rati in line 9, This fact ennbles 
us to interpret hirayma- in line 7; it ia a cross between native 
hiramna- (so the Girnar text) and ‘Mavulhan' hilamuna- (40 
the Jaugada and KAlsi redactions) Shahbdzgarhi and Man- 
sehra diramma- has long bean recognized as a cross of the 
same type (cf. Shb. and Maus. dirama-; and Dh,, J. and K. 
dhanima-); I have-tried to show in [Foxxiii, pp. 240, 241 
that Shibbizgarhi prafi is to be judged the sane way; moreover 
J hope to show in my forthcoming paper mentioned below, 
that crosses of this type are far commoner than supposed.- It 
is perhaps worth while noting that -jina in line 10 ia to be 
read rd@jine, and so is identical with Mansehra rajine which 
bas been recognized as standing for native rafla (i e. rin) 
through the influence of ‘Miigadhan’ [djina. 

Another point that must be born in mind ix the fact that 
the dialect of the Shahbizgarhi and Munsehra recensions is 
practically identical, In my opinion if we had texts absolutely 
free from ‘Migadhisms,' it would be absolutely identical, Lt 
may be remarked that the evidence of both texts mnkes 
it comparatively easy to detect ‘Magadhisms'’ in eithor in- 
dividual text. Thus Shahbizgarhi pradi shows that Manaehra 
pots is o@ ‘Migudhism;"! similarly Mansehra epayritin, be. 
spargaiy (Sanskrit seargam) shows that Shihbiggarhi spagam 
is partial ‘Magadhism’ (cf.J, and K. svayam): the evidence 
of Shihbiizgarhi and Mansehra. ragrena (i. © wargena) con 
firms this. 

There are certain pots of inturast to the general Indo- 
European comparative plilologist in the dialects of the Four- 
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Vol xxz.] The Interrelation of the 
teen-Edicts of Asoka, For ctxample long syllabic it Oppears 
as d—and this only—in the dialect of the Girnfir version, ¢. ¢ 
atitratum (Sanskrit atikriéntam), This shows that this dialect 
is not m linear descendant of Sanskrit. Again the short 4 of 
Girnlr susrisd, susrilsatdm is noteworthy in view of Avestan 
serum, Moreover Shihbizgarhi, Manselra, and Kalet iti 
come from jad+iti, not kim+tti-as Johansson (Shb: ti, p. 62) 
has shown,’ Likewise it is worth while noting that Girnar 
érundru, Shihbazgarli druneyu, Manselira sruney/n) agree with 
Avestan swrunaoiti in structure as opposed to Sanskrit. grnoti 
as 1 shall shortly demonstrate in Zverg Sp. Furthermore the 
fact that the dialects of the Shahbazgarhi and Mansehra 
redactions have st corresponding to Sanskrit af(li) would seem to 
indicate that the lingualization of £ and th respectively in Aryan 
# and Hh (Avestan &) was Pan-Indic and not Prots-Indie, 
(We may say Pan-Indic, oven if this ie not strictly accurate, 
for nearly all the Indio Innguages point to this: ef Sanskrit 
si(h), Girnlir and Magadhi Prikrit s/, Pali and ordinary Pra- 
krit, Dhanuli, Jougade, Rails, ete. Hh (written th on the Asokan 
inscriptions). 

But in fairness T should remark that Girnir usfina- and 
other Middle-Indic words cited by Johansson to demonstrate 
his thesis that I. EB. fet(h) becanie etih) in the TE, period, in 
reality are not valid evidence, quite irrespective of the cor- 
rectoess or falsity of his contention, as [ hope soon to show 
in the Jndogermanische Forseliungen. 

It is proper for me to state that with Johnsson and Franke, 
I reject Senart's theory of historical and learned orthography 
in the inscriptions of Asoka. 

Certain. linguistic facts. mentioned by me in the present 
paper will be proved at length in my ‘Linguistic Notes on 
the Shahbizgarh) and Mansebra Redactions of the Fourteen- 
Edicts: of Asoka’ which is to appear in the American Journal 
af Philology, presumably in uombers 119 and 120. The same 
upplies to the value of certain symbols used in these texts; 
certain linguistic statements concerning the dialect of the 
Gixoke redaction will also be fully discussed in the same paper, 





1 According to Dr, Bloch the reading Wifi on tho es Pillar is 
really kim fi. If Site were correct we shoald connect it with Sbb,, ete. 
kitt: sce LF, xxiii, p. S63, 
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Where there is dispute regarding the precise. values of 
certain characters in the Girniir recenston, | have in most 
eaans briefly indicated the valne [I think should be assigned 
to sail] characters, nnd the reason thereof. But 1 expect to © 
take these up systematically later. 

In certain cases it is not easy to determine whether a given 
form in the Shahbaegarhi, Mansehru, and Girndr redactions 
ig a “Migadhism' or is really native to the dialects of these 
texts, For example in the Shihbazgarhi and Mansehrn ver- 
sions two different formations In the gerond are to be found, 
namely, one in fi (i.e. ff, Vedic foi) and one in fu Now 
there is bat one form of the gerund in Dhauli, Jangada, and 
Kalai recensiins, to wit, that in tw It therefore seems plan- 
sible'to consider the gerunds in tw in Bhb. and Mans. to he 
‘Miagadhisme,’ especially as hut one form of the gernnd, that 
in ¢pit (Sanskrit ted), is native to the Girnir redaction, Yet 
as the dialects of the Sth. Mans, Dh,, J, and EK. texts are 
in concord aa oppose to the dialect of G. in seme particulars— 
few, tu be sure, when contrasted with the linguistic agreement 
of the dialects of Shb., Mans and G. as opposed to the dialects 
of Dh, J., and K.—thi conelosion dees not necessarily follow. 

Tt will be onderstood that in giving the characteristics of 
the dialects, the *Magadiisms’ are for the most part passed 
over in silence. Where there-is room for doubt, | have tried 
td demonstrate briefly whether the form is a ‘Miivadhism’ or 
aot. Where « long elaborite proof is necessary to decide the: 
point involved, I have given reference to my paper which is 
to appear‘in the AJP. 

The orthography of the Shahbazgarhi and Mansehra redactions, 
as well as that of the Kialst recension, limit our investigations 
to i certain degree. Thus ib is impossible to say whether 
| sizearhi and Maneelira pyna is the equivalent of Girnar 
puna or ” Kalas pond, or both; for vowel quantities are not 
Wistingdished in the Kharovth) alplabet; nor ist distinguished 
from i, @ from ip in the Kalsi redaction. 

Bihler’s editions of the Girndr, Shahbizgarhi, Munselura: 
and Kalsi recensions in Epigraphia Indiep ii, 447 ff; and his 
ed's of the Dhauli and Jaugade redactions in ZOMG, 39, 4997. 
god 37, S7ff. respectively have been made the bases of our 
investigations; though his ed's of Shb. and Mans. in ZDMG, 
43 and 44 have been consulted; as well as his ed's: of Dh, 
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nd J, in the Ist vol, of the Archavological Survey of Southern 
Tndia, | 

Franke, Pali und Sanskrit, p, 108M should also be consulted 
for dialectic peculiarities, Johansson's essay on the dialoet 
of the Shibbaggarh) (and meidently the Manselra) redaction 
is tt avetimatic exposition bya comparative philologist. [have 
consulted it constantly, but the material in thie paper ie drawn 
from the inscriptions themselves. It should be noted that 
Johansson does not stute what the characteristics of the dialect 
are, and treats the generul relations of this dialect with the 
dialects of the other redactions only in a general way (see ii, 
pp. 24, 25). Tho present paper and my “Linguistic Notes on 
the Shihbizgarhi anil Manavhra rodactions of the Fourteen- 
Edicts of Asoka” which is to appear in AJP. (presumably m, 
no's 119 and 120), om designed to supplement Johansson's 
work—Ronow's treatise on the dialect of the Girnar reoension 


is descriptive only, and nearly neglects the phonology.—Senart’s | 


treatment of the: varions Asokan dialects is now nearly an- 
tiquated, though valuable at the time. 

With this general introduction ended, we will now proceed 
io investigate the separate dialects. 


Dialect of the ShahbArgarhi and Mansehra redactions.’ 
The most important charactwristics of this dialect are: three 
sibilunts which correspond os a whole to the samo sounds in 
Sanskrit, thouwh anbject to certain phonetic laws which have 
a slightly modifying effect? (padu-; arimand-; axifase; loc. pl. 
3m; etc.jj ris not sssimilnuted to any odjacunt consonants 
whatspever® (sravakam, sramoaua-, eusriga, sahasra-, mitra-, 


» de ‘the following cttatons, the formas are founidin both vernons, a+ 
les oxpresaly stated to the contrary. 

2 These laws are: 1. & in dissimilate! to # if the next eyllable begins 
with # 2 intervoenlir # is assimilated to # if the preceding avilable eon- 
tains 4. BL sip and my become A (written #), & Aryun Mand ith become 

fe Exceptions are ‘Magodhieme'. The whole matter in taken up m 
detail inamy paper which in fo appoar in the AJP. Examplet are: n- 
rege, wnedodiiemti, mameit-, Shi. tivtiti, Mann. (A )stite. 

2 Such is the view of Johanson, In ATP. | hope to show that we 
ean harnily avoid acanming that ¢ waa im fact assimilated in the com- 
hicatione dre. and dry (in this coo pe not @ is the resuit).—In the same 
periodical 1 tale wp the entire question a» to whether sides io twernly 
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parnkramena, ayrena, bagrend, i. &, wargena, athraan, i,.¢. are 
thasn, dirama-; i.e. dharma-, pruve-, i.e, pured-, savritn, be 


sarvam, ote): vocalior becomes ir ordinurily, wr after labials 


(Shb. kifraw, i.e. kirfam, Mans. eudhrana, wudhresu, i. e vurdh-, 
Sib. mrugo, Le. mergo);) A in the combinntion iw is agamii- 





graphic for dherma- (os Senart, Bibler ond Joboneson hold) or really 
representa dirama- (ae Pischel holds), and similar combinations, IT come 
to the conclusion that thoes who hold that dhrama- i merely graphical: 
for dharma- are right, “Tho matter iv an exceedingly complonted one, 
and tot to te dispowd of in a few worda, [ therefore ask the pruler 
to eonaull my article lu AJP.—Johanason hold that r is aasimiliind to 
dental elope (wluch then become bnguale) in the dialect of Shb. (He does 
not discuss the dialect of Mans. in this connection.) 1 have exhaustively 
talkety up thie problem in the previously mentioned paper. My conclhaiona 
are that r itr fact te retained before dental wtops in both Shb, and Mane, 
hat thst ‘Milgudhivtra’ have hiegelyanpplanted the trae vernacular forme 
in both texts. Bresfiy my arguments are as follows: it being: 

thet the language of Sbhb) and Mons. i practically identical, it would be 
strange if Mans. and Shi. should differ in. such @ point. Now in Mans, 
alhre- (merely grapliic for arfhe-) uoturs a dozen and o balf timers: a 
there can he po question buat that in the dialect of Mans ria nob 
sanimilated to an immeiiately following th, for no other correeponimt 
to Skt. artha- ie food ine Mat. Thies makes it certain that the single 
tthres of Shb, ia the troe native form, and that @fha+ (ie. atha-), found 
more than o dozen times, jem ‘MGgndhiem’ o afha- anil chia only t the 
correrpondent to Skt artha- in tie Dhauli and Jaujyada versions of the 
Fourteso-Fdicts as well as im the wix recensinne of the Pillur-Mdiets. As) 
& perallel white 2 “Magadhiem" hae nearly driven out the native form in 
Shh, bot newer oocure in Mans. we have sxea- (the trie native form i 
koord- whieh a frond egveral times ip Mans, and o few. times. in Shb,}, 
The word athre- in Shi. is a blend of native afiva- anil ‘Magodhan' 
autho. exactly a6 Shb. and Mane. diranmea- is a eroe between dhrame- 
andl dAaieena- tthis let had lan been recognized), Mawe. owdhrite {io 
vardh-} and © fi). e, waredh-) ehow that © was tcl sesimilated te 
an [mrmeilistely followine dh; bot 'Migedhions' have largely seurped the 
yace of tho trus native forms in Mans,. and exclusively obtain. in Shh, 
(On Shi. diyadha> wee AVP.) ‘Miagadhizus’ or crosses between ‘Magadhiams’ 
anil the true waiive cormepondent to ladio rt have onsted the vernacniar 
correspondent In loth Maus, and Shb, 

"The hivtory of Indic ¢ in both Shi. and Mans. ls treated in detail 
ia the paper mentioned above, Scholars aro divided ae to whather rrr 
fepresents ergo or ecrwgo. Biller hobis the batter, Johansson the former. 
Likwwise there js Hispule aa to whutler ridhed represents the actual 
pronunelation or |e uerely: graphics! for eyndha- 1 have tried to show 
thet the view of those who bold that mnigo and eudhra- are respectively: 
merely graphical for mero and rurdhg- alone is tenalle 1 have sbio 
tried to demoteirate that all-other apparent products of [nadie y than ir 
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lated (bramana-); tn is retained! (Mans. atma-); sm before 
hivcomes ep? (loc, sing. of a-stema, tuken from the pronominal 
declension, “wspd, *-armd, ef. Avestan -ahmi as opposed to Ban- 
akrit -csmin); stv- and se- become sp-? (spamikena, ef Dh. J, 
K. suvamikena, Shb. epasunay, Mans, spusuud,? Skt. srasar-, 
Mans. spagram, K. ete. evagam, Skt. svargam); oy and vy 
bevome wy? (Shh. gerundive -tava-, i.e. tavea-, e.g. vatano, Skt. 
vaktavyde [seo Whitney, Skt. Gr.t § 9646 end), dian, Skt. 
divydni); dr- becomes -* (Slib, badaya-, a mistake for hadaga-); 
fv becomes tt, written ¢ and ( (gerund int, Yodie [et; tado- 
thaye, Skt. taddted-); my becomes mm (Shb.samma-, Skt, saanyah-); 
Aryan at (Skt. st, Av. 3t) and ath (Skt. s/h, Ay, af) wlike beoome 
sf (Shb. asta, so probably in the 13th edict, Shb. dipista, Skt, 
(ajdipista: Shh. tistiti, Skt. "tisthitvi, Mans, tistitu, Skt. “tisthitm): 
#j becomes i, written fi (Shh. varianato, Skt. eyaipangtas)y; 
is retained in the Lranian loan-word dipi; intervocalic ) bocomes 
y* (Shb. raya, eumaye, Kauloya-, Kawboyesu, praywhotave; 


aid: ie m both Shb.and Mans. are cither ‘Migadhiona' or blends of 
‘Magadhiame' and native forma; and that 7; does not lingualice following 
dental stops in tein native forma of beth Shh, and Men. The whole 
problem is exceedingly complex and ean only ba summarized bere 

t Native fm in Shb, iv completely ousted by ‘Magaihan’ if (written ¢ 
exictly a tative prati by ‘Migadhan’ pati in Maus. (See Michelson, 
IF. xxiii, pp. 240, 241) 

t ‘Tho exact valus of the epmbol which Babler transeribes by. ap is in 
Wisyate. Provisionally 1 follow Bilbler. The ‘Magadan’ loc. sing. -asi 
has largely token the plice native -aspi in both Shb. aod Manse, 

2 Graphically su in often omitted. 

‘In Mans, the *Migadimn' geranilive -fatiga- hes completely usurped 
he place of native -fatta- as Franke already has maid; it is fouml o few 

‘tIn my judgmont {contrary to the opinion of Johanson) Mane 
divudaie-ja'w Maguadbiem ao well ae Shb, deci ond Mane. dure (et. als 
duce, etc) 

* Johansson, Shi. i, p. 177, 68 of the reprint, judges Shb. and Mans. 
fiyetmasp? (so for his -asi) srongly.. According to him it ie ‘eigentl wold 
wand ot. wjjonu.” Shb. and Mans. ayanaepi in morely graphical for 
wyydna-. That js to eay that-d y- in word-composition have « diferent 
fastory than -dy- when not in word-compotition (per coutra, note aja, 
i.e aja), ‘The same holds trne for the dialects of the Girnir, Dhiauli, 
Jaggade, and Kiet récensions of the Fourteon-Edicta; cf. G. syamex, 
Dh. (ulydnfued), J. and Ko sginasi as contrasted with Gi Dh, J. apa, 
Ki aja (Skt. adya, Vedio adya), That the y in purely graphic for gy 
and the j for jj in shown by Pali nyyana-. uyyiene-, aj/a, See Henry, 
Pricis, section 87,7 and E. Miller, Pali Gr. p. 49: and for the principle 

Td 
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Mans. pralyuhojtaviye); intervocalic his either lost, or weakly 


pronounced (ia, Mans, maa as contrasted with Shb. mafhal); 
Indic wih appears as nd im compounds (Shb. mik{rjamaty, Mans. 
viii, nikramigay; Shb.wikramanam);' h as the corre- 


spondent to Indic dh in Shb. tha; Indie “wlthindm= is retained 











Jecoti, Erz. section Bi Windiech in hin epeay on Pali (in the tran 
actions of the International Qongrees of Cirientaliate beld at Algiers) over 
looks this fack when he tukew PAH tegyydme- of o Magadan relic. In 
Prikrit «df y- in word-rom position nocemarily tas the «ame history aa 
«dy: when nov in word-¢ompoaition, i jy Magadit py. 
duhummon'’s woppasition thal where we have y for J in Shb, (aml Mase 
(i can be enfely countdered a ‘Miagadhiem' is the following important 
fact, viz, that y for gy lv never. found in the Dhauli, Jaagada, or Kala 
redactions of the Fonrteen-Edicus, and yet ite agreed that tho dislecy 





of the *Migadhun' originel—ot which Shb, amd Mans, are trantlations— 


waa compeored in @ dinleet essentially the enine ae thi dialects of these 
relactions, ‘That f becomes y in Migudhi Prikrit secording to the native 
_tanmmariann prover nothing, for Migadhi Priknt tus only two note- 
worthy agrermenta with the Alagadhen dialects of the Asokan inscriptions, 
namely that {takes the place of rand -¢ of originn! -ae (-6 in ihe other 

dialects): hut Mayadht Pratrit hes oun special avreewiont with the dialect 
of the Girndr reduction, riamely that Aryan df (Skt of) and §th (Skt ath) 
fall together ins, To take SAl.-ond Mans. majwra- to be a ‘Maégadhiom': 
of. the correspondent in the vermionw of Tih, J., E. 

i Joheneon (Shh GH, pf. 15) is in: error seiko he places silramiew in 
the eae catepory as dukeram, Shb. [dnikotoi, Mares. dubota ( fixua) ii 
graphically ommitted). In the firet plice [dwhatam and dukata are “Magn 
dhigma’ a» [shail sow in AUT. (cf. Kalst dukatans|, anil ao must be beft 
out of conideration, In the wecomd place, note the difference tm Kalu. 
duets, diebale and mikkwmaqtn, wikhomion, mibdurmnitha (portly -t40i), 
vinikhomene; cf. aloo Dboaull and Jaogude sithomoed ifor the lormation 
see Johansson, Shh. ii, p. 89, footnote 8), Shik joti-demdhani ik certainly 

é 'Migadhiem' se we shown by Mans. agi-tandiowi, KR. and Db. agi-km- 
ihn, Gime agi-thandhim points in toe came direction, ef, the comtrant 
with dukergm, dukatom, Johanson read Girnip agilardhint, ani we 
offered an explanation which bn thought preferable to the ove given, hut 
the kA ty sbooiutely citrtaim: eo the plate in Epigraphia Todies iL 

2] ate po reezon why Shh, wfhongm, tc. uffhinam, whould now he 
ronnidered the trie native word, and hence the exact equivelent of Skt, 
wthdnan. ‘The fact that the terminatien in any case ie the wernecitler 
ime, mipporte this view, Por contra note the 'Miignihen' endings -« and 
“on in Mate uffane, Sib. wihonosi, Mans. withancei Tlint ithede leat 
cited forms are‘Migadhiamp’ te aleolutely certain as Johansson prerioasly. 
vow, Johanmon regards Shh. ethane aloo at @ *Magadhiem’, "Vhie ja 
highly improbable becaues “wlhdna-nereris found in any of ihe eo-cnllnd 
Migadiion versions of the Fourteen-Edicte, That the th of Shh. dhrame- 
dhithanaye and diramadhithan(e] ie not a carelewe writing for (A in shown 
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(written tthanaip); s¢ appears as ct (graphical for cc? percu}s 
the r of Xerale-; the nam. wing. mase. of a-stems a few times 
apparently ends in-a (Shb. janw, ¢te.); original r-stems become 
u-stems ( pituna, Shb. bhratunam, Shb. apasunan, Mans. spasena, 
Slib- ond Manx matepiluss); nom. pl. of the cardinal number 4 
catura (Sh. catire with ‘Magadhan’ -e for -o); the locative 
plurals pancem (Shb, palmer, Mans. pam{easu]) and pagn 
by the analogy of a-atems; the genitive sing, of the first per- 
sonal pronoun mala (Shb, macal lia}, Muss. magi? see above); 
ayo? a5 a fom sing, (only in Shb.); the peculiar optatives 








is Minna. Wahine thramadbithane, Kalai hayemdithithindgre 
[For the views of .lokunason, se¢ his treatien on the divleet of the Shb, 

qfecension, §, pp. 14h, 164 (61, 62 of the reprint) 145, TKD (64, oi, 170 
(ity diy opp, TF, 18.) These forms are 'Mégnilhinma,’ On 'Milgadhan’ 
. - and Girnir ustina-, see my coming paper in LF. 

So Biller reads in the two occurrences of the word in Shb. as well 
ax Alans in his ed's of these recensione in ZOMG. 45,44; but in his ed's 
in Epigraphia Indice ij he reads packs far the occurrence in the 14th edict 
for both Bal apd Mane (Buhler in EL ehd for cd); so that [ am not 
wire Ket his readings in ET. are really = mistake: Tho devanigeari 
transcript in ADM. seviles the reading tn the Lat edict, If not a 


blunder, then Mana, ond Shb. pacha (hie parhha) in the 18th edict are * 


‘Migadhisna’ «f£ Kalst [paleha (Be [paledda)! [Hie rrasditess pred | pach 
tn his tramseription) iu the Ith ed. of G. in ADMG. 45 is an error; 

3 Johanson, Shh, fi, section 118 (end) explains thie as “wohi «inn Kor- 
fusionstildeng von mama und aia! Thin does not strike me as con- 
es ‘The same form ie found-in Prikrit. Pischel's explanation: (Gr. 

section 415) that it corresponds to Skt. mahyeu is phonetically impossible, 
Tho simplest solution soema ti me is thal maka ie for *henia Wy influence 
af *wiwhgim. If we cared to go outside the Indic sphere, other solutions 
—ai) more or lew bold—rewlily would suggeot themer|ers. 

* According ta .lohameon, Shb, fi, p. 46, ander different accentual 
fepditions <w lecomes -aw and -o in our dialect. | am not convinced 
of this, To begin with, a conaiderable portion of the material brought 
forwarll in reality io pot decisive aa Johansson, himeelf admits (reo p. 45, 
footnote 1, Tf the law be correct, extensive levelling must have taken 
place, It should particulariy be obwerved that ayia) is found aa well 
as aye. Th my opinion aye ie for ayant by the analogy of the nom. sing. 
inase, of other pronouns mech me a, 9, ete, The form ayi, 1 hold to be 
a ante aie ea: see TF. xxiv, p. 53. Tyo t « binnd of oative apo 

and)! Miagadhan*® Gyan, und in dizectly romparabla te dhranrma- a crove 
hetirven native dhrama- anil ‘Magadtisn’ regeubrg te The svle support for 


dhramo, abi: c iefiuge! at Sh: ai Grand it is unk eRahiviendia to pronounce 
this w sitipie error (cf; Maus, déramam in the corresponding passage op 
well as tho quite numerous other sccosstive tingulara of masculine 
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giyosu and Aansieyasu (Mans. hus lacunas where the forms 
would otherwise occur); gerund in Mi (written ti) corresponding 
to Vedic tel (Shi. tistili, Mans. darseti *darsayitei); certain 
lexical features such as otra, apagratia' (Mans bus a tnoune 
m the corresponding passage), Shb, metoti (if not o blunder 
for wa- it cotresponds to Gothic weinjan, Old Bulgarian 
ments), Shb, joti- (Skt. jyotie-), Shh. wita (i, oe ella, Skt. 
wptani), Shb. vidienam (if not a more blunder; see Johansson, 
Shib, i, p: 194. 20 of the reprint), Shh. eracaemh, Sib. and 
Mans. (athaw,? Mans, cam, Shb. vo,’ Munsi asutasa, Sh. 
alawanasa, Mans, spasuna, Shb. spasinam, Shb. yo, Slib. 
yetmiatl ro” 

From the above it will te seen how much nearer to San- 
ekrit the dialect of the Shahhazgarhi and Mansebra redactions 
is than the dialects of the otlor versions of the Fourteen- 
dicts. Geographically this is just what we should expect 
a-stema in both Shh, and Mons.) Uo the gender otis aye, ere Johansson, 
Le, ii, pp. 4 (lootnow 2, 78 Iyum in both Mane, and Shh, ie a 
“MSpailiem', I may add that J's limo) ouiahe: in the ol. ia EL ond 
in replaced by inane; his in[*e"| by em. which can be for ima; and ayd 
fe read wt Shb. vi, 1, ayo at Shb. am, 1. 

1Op the etemmnlogy of thie worl, gee Bithler, COM. ahi, p. Pa. 

2p fdalhnes, ore Jolaneson, Eb. ti, p. 38. 

2 Un eo, sew Johansen, di, pp. 4445: Franke, Po Skt, pp. 104, Th. 
Mane. rate corresponds to Skt. evam; cf. Johanson, Shb. i, p. 4, 40 of 
the reprint. 

+ Tha spans s of thie particle hay-not yet been solved. Johansen, 
Shh. 4, pple, UM (40 and 4) respectively of the reprint) righlly sae 
that Hihler's explanatiols ‘was tutensble, The auggestion of Johansson 
that yo siands for "vara, a donblet of era, i too far-fetched. His alter- 
native will noi be taken eeriouily, Yu is a foseiiged nom, siig: muse. 
of yt- a be shows by the correspondents to Shh. yo (mot the particle) 
ata, 21 tn the Maneebrs and Kala) redactiouw, namely, yom. Similarly 
Shh. an and ‘MaAgmilain'’ ar ae edverba ore foesilized nom. sing. of we ow 
je shows by the Girma borrerpondent fa ("fat (Bib. eo. and ‘Mayadhan' 
scare tromied by Johauseon, Shb. ui, py. 42—44 without coming to any 
definite decicima, However teillicnt his sugtestiony are, his combinations 
are strained avd complicated as compared with the solution affered above.) 
Shb.cayo (aleo hitherto uniolyed) is almply ea} yo. 

‘On the etymology ‘of this word; see Jobanseag, Sb. il, p. 38 Here 
agein, | think Jobunsson goes tow far afield in turning w.extra-indic 
Tndo-Baropeas: languages to explain thiw difficult word, admitting that 
‘occasionally we must do so wi properly explain certain Middle-Lndie 
worde 7 ere no temon why pamafro may not Le apolived os ya-t-matro, 
m possewsive adj, compound tneaning ‘as many as,’ 
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Indeed the dialect of Shb. and Mans. hardly belongs to the 
Middle-Indie stage of developement 

We have next to take up the generil relations with the 
diglects of the other recensions. | 

Special points of contact with the dialect of the Girnir 

version. 

These are very numerous. It is instructive to notice low 
qouch more etriking the points of contact are between the 
dialect of Shb, and Mans. and the dialect of G. than between 
the dialect of Shb and Mans, and the ‘Mitgndhan’ dialects. 

Examples are: final ae appears os -0;1 st is retainod (Shb. 
Mans. nosti, Girnlir wisti; Shb, diramasagetare, GF. dhaiwuna- 
saietaro; Shb. [halstino, Mans. justine, G. liesti-; Sli. wurst 
tena, G. vistalona, ote); the sound ¢; the sound a (Mans. 





dhramacerana, Shb. diramcecaranam, G. dhaypnacarawin; Shih, 


Matis. Gromeane- Gi briimhane-, etc); Wi (written mi and fi) 
from Indie ny? (Shb. G. amila-, alias, Mans, aiia-); yn heacones 
fi initially, and cither fi or i medinily (Shb. hatinam, Mans, 
fintina, G. Radinum: Shh. rufa, rahe, G. rdAa, ratio); Il (written 








V In Mann. ‘Migadhan' +e how entirely wiped out nalive -o. 

2 In, cases ondinge @ ie replaced by # through the anslogy of other 
wonts where dental le obtuined phonetically, Thin de tran for Mans., Shi). 
and G. ‘There are ® coople of cases where (he same phenomenon takes 
plice in aulfixes in the diniert of Shb. See Johansson, Shh. ip. 10h 


(62 of the reprint), and Michelson, AJPLaxx, Lc. dbs ba[ hati) vanishes 
im) Bihber's ed. in Eloi; | take gorana to be a blumer for *gerahe, 


following Bithler, On Taipdapaneni, eee Michelson, LP. xxiv, p. 65) 
gleb 44) Fifindka-, On Wilhler’s reading kérenam in G, eee Michelron, 
Le p. 

A fu Mane, we have doublets with en'i written @); # ge. ane, ala, 
manati, mafatt, Stmilariy Mant. pwd, poviag lot always Bib pukawe 
iG pimiam, Skt. peyyaw) T know no thoroughly sstisiaotory explanation 
‘of the doublote. The beat [ cnn offer ot preacnt ia that os @ and A alike 
‘wert Joreigm to the dialect of phe Magadhun sorilie, he wae careless in 
‘distinguishing the two or wor ignorant of their proper iaage The 
forma with « then are purely fictitious. For the pomibility of the prin- 
ciple, see dokanaion, Shy ih. gp 4. 

4 The wlphaleie of Shb.. Mins, and G. hinder us frou being positive 
in the wastter. For Shik. rata, rajio can be either raaad, patite or min, 
rino (and conceivably ntiid, rdaviin); while G. mii, rave eon be elther 
rid, roto. or panned, tio (it will be recalled that loug yowels are out 
shortened before twe consonente in the diaslert of Gi. Puli and the 
various V'rikerit langage poinl to WA tn the forms, Shb., Manx, avapemi, 
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BS 7° Alichelson, pisali, 
1) from Indic Ly (Shb. Mans, Aalana-, G. faliive-; ef Pali 


Mans. bhuta-, G.thuta-); partial agreement js not assimilating 


G. garmitra; Shb, Mans pordiramana, G. pardkramena; Shb, 
G. priyo, Mans. privé; Shb. Mans, dramona-,G. sramana- 
Shh. gatasahasra-, G. satasahasra-; Shb. Mans, frament-, Gh 
frdinhaya-, ete); Indic he becomes ech, initially ch ® (written 
gh im both, cases), 0g Shb, achati, G. achatim, Shh, [cham}ti, 
Gi chafifm]; ty becomes ec (written ¢), o gi Shh. apaca, GC. 
apacum: initial y ix retuined in rolativo pronowna and adverbs 
(frequently omitted jo the “Migadhan’ versions: so it would 
appear that it was either wholly lost in actual pronunciation 
or very weakly pronounced); exam not Aevam is the correspon 
dent to Sanskrit erm: the intleetion Shb, ravi, rane, (x. 





Shb, apapageteed, Shh. ered fanny, Mina auabit, Shh, Geudente Mans, 
aiapayisxdl offne eomo difiledlty when coutrasted with (, aiapayiimi, 
| Ghaptiam, aiapoyieuti. Johutieson (Shb. i, p. 105, 61 of thn reprint! cine 
ders the initial @ as long:and thet @ phonsticaily borame w. Note that 


we lave the «sme plenomenon th Pali, ¢. rahdd, rate, potion, inapeti, 


duel, Inordinary Prakrit #) becomes ay (icitiolly «), in MSgadhi and 
Puimaci 46. For tho agreement: of Tali with Shb, Mane in tile point os 
oppomd to G., uote Pali hiratkam, Sib, (Alifra}te-. Mane Aide~ (read 
hiram), OF. Atrapqae, 

"Meade Ade hie neatly everywhere usurped the piace of native 
Ghoti te Mans; similnely haife- (written dufa-) the place of bhiata- cwertten 
bawtas}; Aotu lous everywherm taken the place of bAolu. In Sihi.. boti is 
ound a couple of timed, In G. doh te found « few times hit Manali ts 
gradly predominant. That Aot le a “Migudhiam! is shown by the faut 
that the Dtinali, Taugada, and Kale? redaction: have hoti ond this only 
et currempoulant to Sanskrit bharati. Similarly regurding Auta- and. 

* The low for the retention or qeeimilation ofr in conjoint consonants 
ity the ilinleet of G, in--r je retained after slope and sibilanta; and hefore 
ei de aerimilated to followin stepd, aibilants, and noenle. Exceptions ure 
*“Miligad bisren." 

i Where we heve kk in GL Shh. Mana, these are ‘Miyadhiams ap is 
shown by the fart that in the diueects af the Obaali, Jaugnde, and Kalet 
| Feeensices, heli (written KA, th and not keA of couren initially) fe ihe 
regular te Indic te. Of. Foksnsecn, Shh, ii, p24, [Aceord- 
ing to Sohal Bhhier rend sami (chi) itena in. ZDMG.; in EV. be reads 
wanthitena.| Tomny add thot T reject Pisclinl'y ‘law’ os Johauion and, 
I think, Bartholomen before me. As to whether Aryan 7 Js. paflectial 

by gh in Mliddle-Tndic languages, at preemt | am not able to judge. 


halléea-); 6h is retained in the correspondents to Skt. bhanati,. 
bhite-) [as a participle) (Shb. Mans bhoti, G. bhavali;, Shb, 


r to adjacent consonants? (Sib. Mana savratra, Lo. sarvatra, - 
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rid, ydte (and not ~in-}, mayd (written wiye in Mans anid 
Shh.) asthe inst. sing. of the Ist personal pronoun (and not 
maimayd); aha (and not halap) as the nom. sing. of the 
lst. personal pronoun; y (and not fh) in the ending of the 
lat porson sing. of tho optative (Shb. vracheyam, G. gacheyani): 
o-conjugation of kerot, prati (not in Mans), and not pati, 
corresponding to Skt. prati (seo Michelson, LF. xxiii, pp, 240, 241). 
fn the American Journal of Philology | shall show that it 
is possibly that the law in the dialect of the Shaihbszgarhi 
uni Mansehra versions that 4 converts a fotlowing mtervocalic 
¢ to # is to be connected with the law that im the dialect of 
the Girnir redaction orizinal # (historical a) converts o following 
ai to af; it is also probablo that Shb. Mans. sf ond G. at 
from Aryan Hh are to be brought into correlation: observe 
the retention of the sibilant and the deaspiration in both ensue, 
even if the final result is different. Lt ix certain that In the 
dialects of all three reconsions. that Indic sth beeomes:st, but 
‘Migadhiama’ by chance take the place of the native sounds 
in the case of both the Shihbigearhi and Mansehra vorsions 
It is more problumatic if the law that in the dialoct of the 
Girnir recension that original dry and drsy become dg (Michel- 
son, LF. xxiv, pp. 63, 54) should in any way be united with 
the apparent law that in the dialect. of Bib. and Mans, that 
ris assinilated to an immediately s after d (Michelson, AJP. 
XXX), ad vows! quntitities aré not distingunshwd in the Kharosthit 
tilphabet ner are geminations: If the two ure to be brought 
into rapport with one another, the law would be as follows: ris 
assimilated to an immediately following ¢ in the combinations 
ary and drsy in the dinlects of Shb. Mans. and G. becoming asts) 
in the dialoct of Sib. Mans.,.@s in the dialect of G.; original are 
remiins in Shib, Mans.t hut becomes a in the dinlect of Ge 
4 Caseewhero the ria ommited are probably *Migndliams,’ Yet it 
ponmitie that the process which wae complated in the com of dry, woe 
eginesing. to tule piles in the ease of dre, and henes the graphite 
fluctuation. The fact that r is avimilated before @ lt not before other 
consonants in the dialect of Sib, and Maus, may bo secounted for try 
the fact that 7 ss wel) as fin wo Hogual consonant: r would naturally be 
mote readily amvimilated to » consonant of ite own clues than other con- 
emnants, 1 call attention te the font thal in the Americon Journal off 
-Philology 1 have shown that, coutrary to the opinion of Jolansson, ria not 
assimilated to immediately following dental stops in our dialect. nor are tlie 
dental stops converted to Lingua) stops by the influence of the preceding r- 
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Special points of contact with the dialects of bath the 
Kalsi and Girndr redactions. 


Theee are butiew in number. Examples are: the contraction 


of ayi to et (Shb. Mains pujetirciya, K. pujetariya, G. pijjetayd, & 


blander for *yigelanya; Shb.tek/impetami, K. lekhapesami; Mans, 
lapeseti, Sub. (hapesats), 6. hitpesati; Shb. [vadhe|samti, anape- 
domi; Shh, aloveti, G. alocetpa, Mans. drasett; Shb, vijetavi|ya}m, 
G. ejelanyam;, Shb, prifivedetavo, patyivedetave,? G. prativede- 
tive); the phonetic correspondent (o Sanskrit mamisyd-, 
Shh, Mate. munnéa-, i ¢. inanndsa, G. maniza- i. mane, 
K.:manega-) &. e. manised-; -eyn (and not eri) as the ending 
of the 3d person pl of the optative active (Shb. aratrapeyu, 
druneyu, Shb. Mans: vase, eusrugeyu, Mans. sravey[u}, Mans. 
havewn, G. vaseyu, KK. seneytr, suguseyn, Nuveyn, oneyu i.e. 
"Hhaneye). 

Tt ia nu seknowlodged fact that in edicts +—ix, the dialect 
of the Kis recension i practically pure *Magaihan,’ with 
bot few traces of the native dialect, Im edicts x—axiv the 
local djalest is. promment, bot ‘Migadhisms* are not in- 
frequent. Ut ts probably due to this that we aro unable to 
point ont more special points of contact of the dialects of 
Shh, Mans, G.. und Kk, 


Special points of contact with the dialect of the Kalst 
For the reason stated nbove, few special points of contact 
can by shown, even if ‘diey existed. Examples are: the con- 


(Tn Dk. and J, af se nnecenbiacted +. ee alec in the ‘Magadhan’ portion 
af Ke. ‘Mayadhan' wyi for ¢ hee forced iteclf tnto several wards in. Shib. 
Mans. and G. 7 conelder that Jlolanaem's aiternpt to forniulste o low 
Uelermining under what careometances cyt ie retamed aod when con- 
tracted in the dialect of Sub. and Mana, (the dialect of G, in not treated) 
ie faiiure. In omy julgement agi plometically emirects to ¢ in tho 
dialeeta of G,, Shb, and Mens. ander ell cireumetaves, The fort that 
Shit, and Mans are tol alwoya io agreement in the une uf ayi ond ¢€ 
distinctly points in this direction. For the principie involved, ses Franke, 
Pali and Sanekrit, p. 160, 

2 Oe Shh. profi and pajet, ee Micheleon, IF. xxiii, pp. 240; SA, 

3This is the true native word. Manuee-, lu the 'Migailien’ partion 
ie dua to the influence of *Macadlien’ sroisa- which ie also four) tn the 
"Magadhan’ portion of A he does not affect the fact that 'Miégadhon’ 
wrumiea- iteelf is a. contominatim of *mauwsa- ond "py/iac- (Michelson, 





IP, xxiii, » Sti), 
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traction of aya to « in the 3d sing. indicative and 3d pl. of 
the imperstive of the causative! (Shb, Mans, K. prgeti, Shh. 
pal[r}ivedetu,? Mans. pafivedetu,? 1X. [patijpedenit, Slib. rovetu,? 
K. focete,? Shb. Mats, aradietw? Shb. aradheti, Mans, era- 
dheti, Shh. vadheti, Shb. anwieti); Shb, Mans. K. Ati from 
*kid *ili (Johansson, Shb. i. p. 62); imam (written also ima in 
Shb. and Manz.) aa nom. ace. sing. neutre; } in the gon. sing. 
of Shb. Maus. etisa, KL efizd (as shown by Shb. tmea we 
should expect this in Mans, and the correspondmg form in 
E.. but ‘Magadhisms’ have usurped the place of the native 
words), 


Special points of contact with the dialects of the Dhauli, 
Jaugada, and Kalsi (eidicts i—ix) recensions. 


It will probably always le s matter of dispute as to what are 
special points of contact between the dialect of the Shahbaz 
garhi and Manschra redactions on the one band and the 
dinlecta of the ‘Migaihan® versions on the other. For it is 
sometimes difficult to determiny whether the seaming pomte 
af contact are not after all nothing more than ‘Migadhisms’ 
in the Shihbizgarhi and Mansehra versions. In some cases 
absolute teste are wanting, atid the matter becomes more or 
less subjective. For example, 1 am persuaded that gerunds in 
tn, the fy passive, the word cu ‘but’ in Shb, and Mans. are 
réally ‘Migadkisms’, and not special points of contact with 
the diulects of the ‘Magadan’ versions.? I am confident that 

i ‘The contraction of aya in these forme is foreign to the dialects of the 
Girnar, Dbanli, and Jangada redactions of the Fourteen-Edicta. Hence 
ow litre. argyit retains gneentrected in them forme mm Shb. Mane K., we 
con safely conrlude that there cases are ‘Mivadhieme.’ (Exactly an where 
at Temaite nncontracted to ¢ im the dialects nf Shh, Mans, t., smi.) 
Johansson, Shb, jp. Tal, 142 (27 wena 34 of the erprint) altempla to for- 
maulste a law determining under what circumstances ayo phonetically 
remains or is contracted to ¢- euctosafully in my judgment, oly he does 
uot make Geo of the principle of ‘Miugadhisme’ in explumnmy the apparent 
excepuons, Anwnetiincioded for coprvimiennt, 

23d phy graphinally omitted. 

9 For sa anpument in favor of holding such gorunde in -fu a occur 
itt Shh. and Mans, to be ‘Migadhisma', sce shove p. 82. An argument to 
show that the iy passive in Sib. and Mang, te = ‘Magadliuem' i that we 
shook! otherwins have to sesume thet iyt remained of was contracted tu 
Fin both Shh, ant Mans, onder unknown eonstitions ; whernus igd pomeloe 
in Dh, J aud K. Moreover the present passive in iy is the only present 





; 
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the following are ren! points of contact and not ‘Magadhisms’; 


the contraction of ava t© o in the correspondonts to Skt. 


, thavali, bhavatu QMlaus, Shb: bhoti, Shb. bhotw; Dh. JL 
hot, Jotm); originnl voenlic mM appears as aa nasal (Shb. 


Mana. atiframflam, Db. J. K. alikanvam); the initial ¢ of ite 
ia lost after immediately preceeding vowels; the dat, sing. of 
astems ends in -dye (written -zy¢ in Shb, and Mans.); the 
abliqne cases in the sing. of d-steme ends in -Gye! (written 


aye io Shb, and Mans.j; samtan aga nom. sing. of the present 


pasivye found in the dialects of the Pillar-Edictz. The fact that Mane. 
are. iow (i © orobhiow) corresponds to Shk. afrabh|iisien) points iu the 
nome direction '‘Migudhan’ # for native » should be otwerved jn the tre 





toinatlon of both words. Note too the Shh. passive Aamiancti ("hany-) 


with active ending.—It shogid be noticed that cu jand mot fu) alone is 
found in the Kalvt redaction of the Fourteen-Edicte oo wal) oe the various 
recentlone of the Pillar-Ediots, The (4 of the Dbauli redaction of the 
Fonrteen-Edicis than woold he m trace of the true local verumcular (of, 
abowd). — Thin does not make it possible to declare co the phonetic 
equivalent of Skt. fe, o ¢ befure w remaine in the dialect of the Dethi- 
Sivalik version of the Pillsr-Edicts (ef. tuthigetanand, Skt fieg! grctypet bien ine | 
On the etymology of cu soe Michelson, [FL xxiii, pp. G6 Ll mimy odd 
(iat I bold Shh. aud Mans: Aida to be a “Maoudbiem’ aloo. Similurly 
Macs. Adam, if not a pore blunder, 

| Jokaneeon's explanation of thie form is wholly erroneous, Ae Piach! 
jee hile Ged. PRt-Speschen) rightly maw, dige correspon Phonetinall y 
to Sanekrit dy. For the use of Gye (Peli) i Oo gon. sing. Ho Wpuestion 
wil) be‘rnieed, The oso of Gye wo un inet. sing, ia thus to be explained 
cae and “igd, the gen. and inet xing. of i-ateme respective phonetically 

fell together in “igd; likewiee “wee and “aed of the w-stems; after the 

peidretions OF the ger. anid dative, iye Gi doty ae @ gen. alo) mow ay 
iva had the function of both gen. and ineL, iye wan made to eerve os aon 
et Hence dye of @-aterma aloo was eed os on inet, It woul bw 
poarible to asmome that dye simply lemiiied oi. Another hypothesis that 
be also pistrible bs: Ghee inet. aga woe levelled to dyd by infloenet of the 
gen sing. ay (“dydy}; so when dye come to be used oss gen, it alse 
wan ased ax an inet As # tnaiter Of fact all the above forces mar have 
plaved a part in bringing about the revult —The original joc. sing. whiut- 
erer it may have been, was simply wiped oot in favor of dye. For dye 
in the oblique cases of é-steme iu Pati, and is the Girnsr tdaction of 
Fourteen-Edinte: on well ag in the dialects of the Pillar-Eiiicts see my 
forth-coming essay on the dialect of the Girnlir redaction. The dat. sing, 
of a-atem in dye is simply borrowed from the @-stems, Piechel jsee his 
Gr. d. Pit-Sprachen) alreuly sa the pomibility of this explanation, but 
relevted it.on what appears to me insufficient grounds, Jolioneenn's ex- 
Planmtion ia ontenablu aa Pisebel prestimahly caw, See alee Michelsou, 
IF, xxiii, p. 24, 
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participle (written samfa once im Mans.); similarly Shb. Mans. 
‘kerawtam (written also faratam in both Shb. and Mans, 
herata in Shb.), Kale halantam (written also halainta, kalata); 
the optative sry (written siya in Shb, and Mans). Tt should 
also be noted that in these dialects the nom. -sing. neutre af 
avstems is: frequently replaced by the nom, sing. maxc, (Shh, 
-o, Di, J. K.o-c; in Mans. ‘Magaihan’ -¢ replaces native 0). 
And the vocalism’ of ucdienca- (written weavnca- in Shb, anil 
Mana) in the divlects of J, Dh, and K. is deserving of 
mention in contrast with Girnir wedeaea-. (Such isthe reading 
ot J. in ASST.) 


A Hymn to Tammuz (Cuneiform Texts from the British 
Museum, Tablet 15821, Plate 18) with translation 
and commentary by Professor J. Dyxecey Paice, 
Ph, D., Columbia University, New York. 


Transliteration and Translation. 


Crore. 
L— = See mati Hitt ed 
(tesenty ae my mighty one who liveth no more. 
2 — — — — — — ne-wiel ama-mu-ra nw-un-t 


— — — — who liveth no more, for my mighty one who 
liveth no more. 
5 — 5 — — rol — — —— nent deer anti 
— — — — whe — — —liveth no more; for my mighty 
one who livoth no more 


. — —— — da mit-tl-na-mn nu-un-ti 

= = = — — — — — my spouse who liveth no-more: 
i= — — i eth 

— = ty — — — — — who liveth no more 


6, — — — — dimmer gil wiu-in-nu no-ue-t 
— — — — greit gol of the heavenly year who liveth 
fo THOFt. 
7: f-me-un— a-ra-li nw-ure-ti 
Lord wf the lower world who liveth no more. 
8. Gi-nin-un-4 ear-ra loonyit ke vti-ui-fi 
Lord of vegetation, artificer of the earth, who liveth ne more. 
9, lat? jie en dimener dumn-zi He-un-li 
The shepherd, the lord, the god Tammuz who liveth no more, 
10. ti-nya-na’ fa-ta(?}-boa ni-wn-ti 
The lord who giveth gifts who liveth no more. 
Li. wiu-ud-nata-ta (aii-naj-ro Wwe-nn-li 
With his heavenly spouse he liveth oo more. 
18. — — — — pee-lin-wa wu-n-ti 
(The producer of} wine who liveth no more. 
14. — — — — lunelim-ho no-dni-mal nu-wn-fi 
Lord of fractification; the established one who tiveth no more. 
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15, fw (gir}-he ne-din-neatl ne-un-t 
“The lord.of power; the established one who liveth no more. 
16, gud kala-o-dim alam-ne-en dib (L0)-1ib (L0)-bi 8a (U)j-a-dim 
ne-tud? (KU) 
Like a mighty boll is his appearance, the forceful one, 
like an ancient bull he coacheth. 
17) gud kala-a-dim alam-ne-en nik bir-by tba (U}-a-dim ne-tus 
(KU). 
Like a mighty bull is his appearance; in his ship of plenty 
like an aticient bull he coucheth. 
18. me-ecn (2 pda (?) Li) ga-a-cin-ni-fond 
In accordance with thy word(?) the earth shall he judged. 
19, swyir-ma LT ga-a-ae-ma-hud 
(Thus) the high parts of the earth verily shall be judgeil. 
20, — — — — mele — — — wie~a ga-a-an-me-ab-gu (hA) 
—-—-—-- — vho — — — —vorily thoy shall cry out 
| for: it. 
21, [Ful (PAD) niw)-feti-a-mty git-t-ert-masalegy (ISA) 
For food which they huve not to eat they shall verily cry out. 
22, (2) nte-neg-a-mue ga-a-an-mce-abgu (RA) 
For water which thoy have not to drink they shall verily 
ery oul. 
23, (hij-ol Aug-git-mu ga~c-an-wid-al-gu (RA) 
Verily the maiden who is pleasing shall ory out for it 
24. (kala) saq-ga-mm ge-a-tn-ma-al-ge (KA) 
Verily the warrior who ig acceptable shall cry out for il. 
95. —— — — al?)-ru yir-e kur aa ha-tub (RU) 
a  — thy — — — — the mighty one, the land with 
& curse is destroyed. 


94, — — — — — gir-e kur ad ba-sub (RO) 
_ — — — — the mighty one, the land with a curse ts 
doxtroyed. 
Here. 


27, (gir) kur-va ile wom (DAR) nu ugun (DAR) for-e 
Power of the land {is he). With (his) gift no gift can vie. 
28. (gir) Jotr-rd gu (RA) an-lu-n!-cu-to-ul-¢ 
Power of the land (is be), The Word which orercometh 
disease. 
20, gir ie-mt-wni-da d-mn-un-da 
Power he exalteth, exalteth. 
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G0. [euleu (PAD)) sne-Hii-a-wa th-niy-un-der 
Food whieh they have motto eat he raiseth up, 
31,0 ni-nayg-a-mi t-mn-wn-da 
Water which they have not to drink he rniseth up. 
32. hi-el bag-go-me t-mu-un-da 
The maiden who is pleasing he raisath wp, 
83. hala. dagen ie mn-un-da 
The warrior who is acceptable he raiseth tty}. 
4. kala medu-ru-ne mu-da-al-xa-lam-nia 
The mighty one who destroyeth your people, 
Sh. dimmer abe fer mttl-zo-ne.nu-da-ab-eo-lamone | 
The god Ninib destroyeth eron the least among your peaple, 
36, f-de-bar dag-qu-ni: Nina nam-ba-2-bi-hi 
_ With cher graciona aspect Nina speaketh, 
87. sor-lar sag-go-ni a@u-uh-yn “tn-ni-bur-ri 
In her gracious rising verily he shineth forth. 
88. (i) duedirig-ga-na wr-ba Walac?) alam 
Where she waxeth fll, her procreative power is mighty 


of aspect | 
39. mtt-le-mel PA gubu (KAB)-qub(DU)-ti-na dum-elleg-ga 
aere-bua-e-hn 


The creativy ono (with) the staff of her lef hand, verily 
sho estalilicheth the cleansing sarule-herb, 
40. gi-ta (D1)-da-ni im-e-a-an-me 
With her sceptre af judgment she commandeth. 
4). mclit-mal li-du-ni_ im-mi-ir-ri-a-an-me 
The creative one with her tirm voice she speaketh to him. 
ALI. er-lim-ma dimmer dumu-zi-da 
AG! lines, A bymn for the god Tammuz. 


The present bymn to Tammuz in Eme-sal is one of a rr 
found in Cun, Texts from the British Museum, Vol. xy. plates 10¢f. 
Of these Dr, B. A- Vanderburgh liws poblished in his thesis 
“Sumerian Hymus" (Columbia University Press, 1908) Plates 10, 
156—16, 17, 19 and also Plates 11—12 in the JAOS, 1908. 
I have published Plates 14, 992, and 23 in the AJSL, while 
Lr, Vanderburgh, who is at present preparing for publication 
Plates 7, 8, 9, and 13-32, hag aided me with the present 
text by many valuable suggestions. 
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luine 1. ama = AM “bull' T render ‘mighty one.’ Note that 
the gid Ea fs also called » bull in ti, 58, 52. 

Line 9. mu-ad-na— xi'irw ‘spouse? cf. Br. 1304, Here the 
bervaved Titar is probably speaking. 

Line 6, dimmer gal mu-an-na ‘great god of the year (lit. 
mame’) of heaven,’ in contradistinction to the present condition 
of ‘Tammuz as lord of the lower world qrali, ling 7, whither 
he had been transported, leaying the heavenly (or upper) year 
destitute of vegetation, 

Line & t-mie-un-0 sar-ra ‘lord of (sprmg) vegetation.’ Note 
that sar —SAR — iri ‘plantation,’ Br. 4316 and see Prince, 
Materials, p, 283. 

The mourning ceremonial for Tammuz took place just before 
the summer solstice which was followed by = season of rejoicing 
af his reappearance. For this mourning-ceremonial which 
was ovidently practiced at Jorusalem in the time of Ezekiel, 
of, Kuck. vii, 14: | 
Seon oY mim mein oe wx mm ms ope mnp OK NR HST 

Probably also in Zech. xii, 10, the words TINH Sy iene refer 
to the ritual lamentation for Tammuz 

lamga hi; he was the artificer of the earth, because lie WHA 
the eause of plant life especially. For lamga, ct. Prince ep. 
cit. 221. 

Line & Jax(?)-be, Although the firat-sign ig obscure, it 
ie most probably (az of the combination lax-bit—ri'u ‘ahepherd,’ 
TV, 27, la 

The Sumerian form dumu-zi ‘son of life,’ i.e. ‘life itself” 
= tlie god of life par excellence, is clearly the original of the 
Semitic corrupted name of this god Zummue, which appears 
also we the name of the fourth month. Note the fuller form 
dumu-gi-da in line 42, ahowing thit tho full form of the word 
for ‘life’ in Sumerian was rid. 

Line 10, bo-fa(?}-ba- ‘This seems clearly ba verbal prefix 
+ the locative infix -fa- + the rout ta — BA qiin ‘give, 
heatow,” Br. 107. a 

Line 12 I assume that some word meaning ‘producer,’ i. e. 
‘of wine’ hea been erased here. 

Note the ES. form mu-tin-we for geidtin. See Prince. op. 
cit, p. 247 =hariins ‘wine’ 
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Line 14. On dine LOM, wee Prince, op, cil, pi 287. 

na-timemal Shere to consist of the abstract pret invni--+ wal 
= GA _ fakyine, Prince, p. 231, 

Line 18. This line evidently. contains gir-emtigu. ‘power,’ 
Br. 9184 + the geuitive suffix ira. 

Tdue 14. Theo second sign here must clearly be read fala 
owing to the following vowel of prolongation -a, and not fig, 
ax ia froquently the uve. The suffix E read ding and not gin, 

On alam, see Prince, 29. This i4 nota certain reading for 
the sign QALAM, Notw that roxy reads this sign with 
value alana, probably associating it with Sem. [daw ‘appesrance,’ 
Br. 7299, which seems to be its meaning here. 

The suffix new seems to consist of the dimondirative ole 
ment ne + the verbal -en, seon in men ‘to ho 

Note that the combination dib. (LO ei (L0)-bi tas the 
meanings spuru Br. 10740; ditbugw, Br. 10741: and Htinarrn, 
Br. 10742. Hence my transition. 

f-Fa(1)-o-dim consists of da— UT —labirn “ancient! Br, 9466, 
+the prolonging vowel -a+the putiix dim (GIM) = ‘like unto,’ 

fai (KU) = aaiin ‘sit, dwoll', Br. 10523. The god is con- 
toived of a8 sitting, i &, couching like a powerful bull resting. 
The wouchant attitude is no doubt suggested by the fact that 
the god's power iv temporarily wé rest in the lower worl. 

laine 17. md — elippy ‘ship,” Br. 3689. This is his. ritual 
ship of stato or-wealth; bir —gibtu ‘wealth? Br. 2099, probably 
referring to ‘the cerdinenial of carrying the image of a god in 
a small «ymbolical «hip. 

Line 18. we-erui(?pda ‘in accordance with thr word: me 
= gilw ‘utterance’, Br10370. DD meins erpitu earth,’ Br. 1104: 
perhaps this is correct hero ii connontion with the verh-root 
tar-kud — dive ‘judye,’ Br, 384. The prefix ga although pre- 
calive properly, | render tiere as ‘shall,’ oxpreasive of the singer's 
hope and thas also in the (ollowing Hines. 

Line 19, ev-gie Lrender me ‘highlands: ana By 293 = Vi 
amin cea Hand", Prince, 298. "This combination Pens 
0 be in. genitive apposition to the followin — | 
just above on lino 18), ie aA Sem tee 

Line 20. mea here is perhaps the cognate accusative. of 


na = ) and means they ary Oo Crying = they cry lustily 
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Line 81. awl (PAD) —Jmrmate ‘food’ Br, 9929, In nu- 
hin-a-mu, hie = akdlu’ ‘oat,’ Br. 882, passim, T supply this muti- 
luted Hino from kindred passages. Notw also below line 50. 

Line 22. Note the parallélism hore with line 21. nag = sabi 
‘drink,’ Prince 251. 

Line 23. &i-el —erdata ‘maid-servant. For full discussion, 
seo Prince 204. In dag-qu-titt, Say —damgn, Br, 7291 + the 
relative suffix -mu, im this case probably not the -mn of the 
first person, hut the indeterminuative relative posseusive -taw 
discussed Prince; p. XD 

Line 25. af — arvatu ‘curse, see Prince, 41, éub (RU) = me- 
ofitic ‘overwhelin,’ Br. 1432, Literally: “the land he over- 
whelmeth (with) a ourve.’ [ render it passively “is destroyed” 
hore. because the curso is negative on. the part of ‘Tamu, 
consisting in his: absence. 

Heeere. 

Line 27. The first sign bere must be gir—emégu ‘power’ 
fully disenssed, Prince, 149, (gir) Aur-fa seems to me to hie 
an epithet of the god. i-deT take us prepositional; cf Br. 4008: 
niuear: bere = ‘before’ or in comparison with” wgun (DAR) 
— the abstract prefix 1-4 gure lilte gift, tribute. Sea Prince, 
54). In the last purt of the line pap must he = nakdre; here: 
= ‘vie with, Br. 1143. 

Line 28, rte-die-n!, ou-tu-wl-e by repetition means ‘to over- 
come disease thoroughly.’ Note cutel = 2alt sa murci, Br, 2056: 
‘overcome disease” Here Tammus is thi life giving Word, a 
conception which ling many purallols im early Semitic literature 
and which culioinated in the Word of the (iospel of St. Jolin, 

Line 29, I must regard da here as a verb — nasi “lift up; 
see Br, 6634 = dag? ‘be lofty.’ 

James 30—33 inel. are parallel with linis 21—24 incl. above. 

Jane $4: ‘Tho saffix -2ti-ne ought to meat “yoor people” 
(onde = nist, Br. 1339). See Prince, p. AATIT § 10 on -2u-ne 
whith cun sometimes but incorrectly mewn ‘ther.’ cret-Litern-m0et 
must signify ‘destroy’; sve Br. 11850: aa-lam = aiillng ‘lestroy. 

Linu 85. The god abv = Ninil, Br. 3836. 

Line 36, ie Hipage ‘look, aspect’ Br. 4010,. bor—=nameire 
‘shine forth, Br. 1775, ivé-bar ia a combination which means 
‘aspect’ in. this cvanection. Say = dant ‘eranions,” Br. 7291, 
jamn-tia-ebi-n; the prefix naw is not necessarily negative; cf. 

7* 
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Prmoe, j. XXIX § 34: it merdly serves here to strengthen 
the ordinary ba-prefix. hit —giln spank’, Prince, 57. 

Line 87; sar—niprw ‘rising,’ a8 of the sun or a planet. 
DW 474. sar-bor iy o synonym or & parallel of i-de-har of 
the preceding Jine. 1 render tho presative force of zu- in 
eu-ub-nani-bur-ri as tverily she shineth forth; note that bear 
= pamiirit ‘shine forth,’ Br, 177h- piltt *open. aut,’ Br. 179k, 

‘Line 38. (hi) really ‘place; hero prohibly— where, wher- 
exer. dnedirig — ‘fullness,’ with abstract prefix dai + dirig *be 
full,’ Prince, 81. 1 render tr- here as bultn. ‘procreative 
power,” Br. 11268 + the 3 p, suffix ta. The sigd after BA 
ia probably lig or kala, as it seems to be pronoineed in this 
hyn (note allove line 16 LG -a— alae). foala(e) + alam 
must mean ‘mighty of aspect.’ 

Line 3% mu-tu-mal‘she who’ (relative mii) + mug! == Solin 
‘establish, make,’ Br. i421. This must be an epithet applied 
io Nink. PA can only indicate the guddess’s scepire of power, 
Br. 667%: wali ‘sceptre, staff.” lial) — grelity — daenittee ‘left 
hand, Br. 2684. T believe that DU —gub is a gloss giving 
ihe reading of RAB —guh(w). tam-nag-ga; this nay = eltey 
= wuli 'e. cleansing plunt like w enap,! DW. 43; the prefix 
fom =U ia the determinative for ‘plant’ Au here must 
— nada ‘put ma specified place,’ Br. 10542, 

Line 40. In. gi-sa (DT )staweni, gi— ‘reed! Prince, 198; 
(D1) — milk counsel, judgment,’ Br. $531; da is probably the 
infized postposition before the .suffix -ni ‘her.’ me = adler 
‘speak.’ Br, 10361, 

Line 41, Tid appears in li-dn anne — elif Sa ears 
thigh vaice in singing.’ It is probable that Lil was pronounced 
nguil), & cognate of -me—gitin ‘syrenle.” di on Le-thid <= fee 
‘firm,’ Br. 4864. In in-mi-ir-ri-t-an-me, ‘ante him’ is coutained 
in the -r- element. 

[t should be noted that in Imes 36—41 the goddess Nind, 
the couort of Tammur, is represented as being the revivifying: 
power acting againet the destructive force of Nini. Nina is 
thus associated with ‘Tammuz in this hymn as « life-giver after 
the winter solstice, While she and Tammuz are aways, all 
yogetatinn ceases. | 

Tine 41. ertim-mut: the second syllable is really lib, probably 
pronounced Li in conjanction with the following “nth: 


Another Fragment of the Etana Myth.—By ‘Monnts 
JAsSTROW jr. 


I. 

Riya fortunnte chance the Berkshire Athenneum of Pitts- 
field. Masa. has come into possession of one of the tablets of 
Ashurbanapal’s Whrary.t Like the other specimens known to 
exist in this country,* this on¢ also was brought to this country 
by the Rev. Dr. W. F, Williams, who, being st Mosul ‘while 
“Layard wns conducting bis excavations in the region, dbiained 
some tablets from native Arabs. hrot fragments are now 
in the possession of Dr. Talcott Williams of Philadelphia (son 
of Rey. De Williams), a fourth after passing through sereral 
hands came into the hands of Mr.George Harding, a Trustee 
of the Berkshire Athenaeum who aliaut two years ago presented 
‘t to the institution. “My attention was called to it duringa 
visit to Pittsheld, and | wish to express my obligations to 
Mr. H: H. Ballard, the corator of thy Athenasum who kindly 
placed the very ‘interesting spocimen at my disposal for study 
and copying. It measures 8)/2 >< 10) cm. and contains paris 
of 21 lines on the obverse and parts of 24 lines on the reverse 
together with a colophon showing parts of 6 lines. By com- 
parison with similar eolophans, the one on cur text can be 
completed, adding about 3 more lines. Completing the tabiet 
in this way, we are enabled to estimate the number Of Lines 
missing at the top of the obverse at about 9 lines. How 
many lined are missing at the bottom of the obverse and at 
the top of the reverse, it would, of course, be difficult to say, 

1 Diteovered at Rowyunjik by Layard (1649). See Jastrow, id ihe 
Butylowian Temples hare Libraries (PAOS. XXVUL, 147 seq.) anid Bexold’s 
Introdoction: to hie Catalogie of the Cuneiform Tablete in the Kouyunyit 
Collection ete, (Val, 6). | ‘ 

? ‘fwo hove been poblished by me (1) "A Fragmont of the Fabylooin 
Ditvbara. Epic” (Phil 1801) and (2) *A New Fragment of the Etana 
Legend" (Beitnige zur Assyriologic, Ba, 11, pp. 883-884), 
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but from the comparison of this fragment with the twelve. 
others known to as and » study of the various editions 
of the text that ther represent, the conclusion may be 
reached that the obverse of our fragment covered about 
‘0 lines and the reverse about 54.! The tablet when revered 
contained considerable incrustation, Thanks to careful 
treatment at the Chemical Department of the University 
of Pennsylvania (for which I am under obligations to my 
colleague Prof. EF. Smith and to hie assistant Mr. Wallace) 
and to a thorough soaking of the tablet in water, many lines or 
individual characters that were nt first oleeuroil became entirely 
lugible, or sufficiently so a4 to enable me to practically make 
out all of the tablet that has been preserved. Conjectural 
restorations are indicated in the transliteration and translation 
by being placed within brackets. The clay of the tablnt is 
of the reddish color that is characteristic of so many of the 
tablets of Ashurbanapal'’s: collection, The characters are care- 
fully ‘written bot often difficult to read especially in the 
crowded portions, An interesting feature is the small double 
wedge frequently appearing in some of the lines,* indicating that 
in the copy from which our tablet was copied a line ended at 
the mark in question, The bearing of this feature on tho imter- 
pretation will be shown further on, As to the holes evidently in- 
serted into the clay fore the characters were mscribed, scholars 
atill waver between the supposttion that they were made to 
protect the tablet from cracking in the conres of baking, or 

as receptacles for wooden pegs on which the tablet rested 
while the one side was being inscribed. Probably neither 
supposition is correct, Tablets can be burned without air 
holes—witness the large historical clay cylinders sand. the 
bosiness documents—and the attempt to steady the tablet by 
means Of pegs at the places indiestod by the holes would hardly 
prove very effective, The holes are both too close together 
anid too irregularly distributed to make this supposition a 
plausible one. 1 have sometimes thouzhe that they were in- 
serted as a kind of aide to the scribe in copying his tablet, 
hut this thesis also encounters objections. 


' The colopbon takes up # lines and these beicg more widely enaced, 
the reversn contains fewer lines than the obverse. jeaumedih os 118—133, 
2.05 the revere UL 12 18 17, 19, 9), 21. 
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That the tablet belongs to the Etana myth follows from the 
colophon and is confirmed by the context. It is therefore a 
curious chance that two of the four fragnints of the royal 
library that found their way to thie country should form parts 
of one and the same series. 


LT. 
The fragment reads ax follows:' 
Transliteration. 
Ohurrae 
jaboot # times wanting}. 


1. {il-ti(? ka — — — — raa-w-[tu)}? 
fe] et-ba-rit a-[-net-few] 
feral) pa-du t-pu-iam-ma [a-ne sirj izakhitr] 
— = — ee ees — — 
&. [lint-rei-tet}*-mie heab-[ta-ti nu-u-ri-iz]! 
il (GALla}® so Tani [a-dak-kee wi-deul-ma]* 
al-fa(?)* si-rah-pia-ain-ma — — — 
wetland trgitinn —- 
ina malar (il) Samed fara ma-wit i-[mn-u) 
10. fea) t-ta-a-sa (il) Samad [it-tr-t1) 
(il) Samad flini-néd ina ka-at ma-hi-ge (timabhig?)* 


) Reatored portions and conjectural readings in brackets. 

tA variant writing to rw-'-w-te, Cf Muss-Arnoli, Aspyr. Dictionary, 
p. B4l*-wherv i ie werd of ibe friendship betwenn ox and horse, 

» Restored according to rev, L& Traces of lim and fa are discernible. 

+ Restoration likewise bareill on rev, jing 8 only that—since jt te 
Shamasli who is bringing the charge agaioyt the cagie,—rev. |.8 reads 
fuew-ri, whereas here where the eagle and serpent are forming « plan, 
we mouet tread wi-w ri, Corresponding to the rerbe in IL 7—8 which are 
iy the first person ploral. 

© Trace discernible. Of, rev. bf . 

© Restored according to rev. 1. 0 but miiul again instead of fakul 

7 The first sign ran hardly be wnyihing else than al, though Ueltin 
{Biriionow Nr. 5004) is posible, The second sign i very pureling. | 
have settled upon ka os the moet likely, thoagh it jooks an though the 
weribe had started to wrile-a different aign—perbups Sun (Krionow Nr. 250; 

* Compare for lines 10—11, the parallel in the other fragment of the 
Fisna myth qrablished by me obv. 1.13 (Beilriige zur Amyr, ITI, p, 064), 
where we con gow restore after boat the word marAi-pi ind which on 
the other hadd erablea us to restore the end of I], 10 and 12 of our 
text. Note also that in the other fragment JL 10—[1 appear as one line, 

hs 


1O4, M. Sedetrone, ; 1920. 


rT Faw ia ide Samal [it-ti-le} 
ti-ig-ou-% 7 —- 
allow muttr-tap-piedu Hi-ty — — 

15: gis-par-ru ma-mit (il) Samaz lib-bal-kidu-oema (ti-bar-ree-du] 
‘tu me-mit [(i1) Same) itewu-w irsitim: — — 
de-oll-pu-nimema Sa-da-a etu-[v ur-la ele-ku-it) 
dine T (haw) faa li i-na-ga-ry[-u)? 
alpe rime pr-rismua erd* i-lar-ram-[ma| 

20. sirnt teekel ferent thelial mdri [siri(?)) 
arm pabité far é-lner-ram-[ma] 
eri th-kal bni-i-w ik-ba-lw mira (ori (?)] 
eo-ap-pa-ri di-da-ni. eri i-bar-ram-[ra) 
piu tk-kal evi-li-w il-kote mitrd [ziri(?)) 

2h, — — — kak-la-ri girw i-bor-ram-wa 
[ert thal indie ikki aire (eri?) 
fart dre ak-pleitlla mitp® ert iprtue-w ¢-2e-ti 
[iste médet eri] ar-bu-w Vsti 

[te mdird eri]! Ti-mut-tu uepuedu-ma 

BO. [ert libebu-]4su li-mut-fu 
fii-pr-vd-ma ana dkadi ad-mi tn yu'uj®iu i-ku 

[number of lines lacking about $0), 





loumbier of lites lkcking about 2}, 





deragh with the indication. that fa thet text from which rey ay 
were tec lines a9 in our test. The word Hma? te of conree conjectural: 
but seme euch word nruwt have stood there, 

' Parallel Wine in the other fragment obr. 1 which guggesta thi 
restoration at the clone, 

2 Of, the phrase ia nasir mamit Gi rabiti( FR, 8, §7), 

# Su. the cempound jdeograph I-Ie ie to he read and not jnira, as 


id chown by the phonetic writing era in the fragment published by. 


Sebeil (Hee. det Travaux, xxii, p21; rev. 1.2 and i This is confirmed 


by [ejrwew in the fragment A. 147 rev, 20 (Heitriige tur Asayr. ii, po 4a) 
which fn dorm corresponds to rev, 21° of our fragment whore the ideo- 


qiaphic writing Td-Hu oecur 
' Restoration niggedted by the ether fragment ohv. 2 which iteelf may 
now, be restored aa follows: iftm mint ert (li-muf-fu ik-pu-dwema], 
$ Tho restoration [fid-ta-jiw is quite certain. Traces of 6a discernible. 
Of the other fragment ob, 8 where vio doubt Himutty ix to be added, 
© Restored arcor t to the other apment oly, 
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—-—+-== fimunrd= |Setre-mea de-ter-nue-iet-[ yd (el) Somos 
na] Fe-ul-t-G a-ma-fa-na nutn-n ii-ki ifakena lud-te 


mpatd-fea 
6. fia-ja-8i ert bul-lit-n-m-ma 
fa-net] umd da-ru-teti zi-lar-kalu-us-te ed-me 
(it) Somes pa-su epud-me uenu evi i-cuk-har-[auj 
Hin-ni-te-ma hel-ta-ti be-weri-ig 
(ily) GAL-la 3a dni asak-hu fail 
10. ta-ma-ta-a-ma la a-ait-ctn-nit ka-ali-fe-jri}! 
a-lik a-me-la ja a-tapporak-ka kat-let li-ig-[berl) 
(it) Eto-na wmi-tamena im-taadhora (it) Samad 
to-dod (i) Samaz lee-tur Su--e-a irgitim? mithar-ti* ida-cm 
az-[t-[ta] 
dnt veab-bit é-dim-we mplid 
15. ig-dom-ra mad-dalehi-ia (RAL) EN-ME-LI (me3) 
azdi-ia ina ti-ib-bu-hit iine igalani-[re-] 
bolum ine pi-i-ke l-se-anema td-nam-mi tam-nia ba a-(laedt) 
lul-dli-mauneni-ma famema sa atadi Gilt) we-seh-ma eril-nia 
Bukt-yuit-etieni|* 

(GD) Samad pate i-pu-wi-ma ana (il) E-ta-na i-zak-[(har-u] 
20, a-lik ura etiif sod-a aunur su-ul-ta-tam Ie-[ril<sa bi-va]* 
ina lib-bi-sa nati eri u-kal-lim-ka. fam-[ma do a-la-di] 
ana svkir (il) Samat kn-ra-di (1) Bana i-lik (ar-ha eteak 

eted-il 
i-mur-nd es ie hivibdta ibri ina lib-(bi-ta nt-di ert]! 
ibli-nv-wm-ma ul-fal-heers-|eu)> 





\ Frow ‘this jing on to the middie of Lt we have @ duplicate im 
Harpor'e 21 fragment, Beitriige eur Assyr., 11, p. 804 (K. WAT Rev.) 
Tange & fo 10 of this fragment may now be restored according to our text. 

+ ‘Ti reading confirmed by é-pi-[fi! in Harper's fragment | 9 Note 
that line 18 of evr test covers two lines in Harper's fragment (IL 6—9) 

-# Brinnow Ny. L240 or porkurps ropedti ss Harper restores (ib, p. 393, 
ikue 10). 

€ Correct Harper's reading accordingly. Cf IV Rt 20 Nr. 1, 27 atte 
tub basta, 

* Restored according to the duplicate L I. 

« Restoration bead un | 23. 

' Aceording to | 3. 

* See the line before thé calopbon to KR 2004 rev.—yparailel to our 
tot: [w-Jla-nt-tum-and ii-fa-fa-ad-d. © Correct Harper's rosiling of the 
line accordingly. For ulietum in the sense of “recently just now," see ¢. g. 
Virolleand, E’detrologie Chaldienne: Sin Nr. TL, 4; xviii, 3% ete, 
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106 M. Jastroe, [1010, 


Colophon. 
25. ert pa-iu t-pu-tan-ma ana {il) Samad beli-su [real kar] 
duppu TI (kam) ala i-si Gem(?) — — — 
dial Atur-ban-apal Sar [hissati Sar mit Abnriki)." 
ta (it) Nobu (il) Tiis-nie-tiom tez-ne re-lpa-as-tum dsrulti-su] 
iWi-uz-ru end vo-mirtum [ni-vik dup-ser-rn-ti] 
30. ga ina darrani a-k weih-ri-ia [oii Sipern Su-a-tu lo 
ifite-tie-ru] | 
Intone-ki (il) Natit tehop so-vma-tith-fei ma-ta ba-ad-win 
ina duppini aS-tur as-nik al-ri-ema 
ana ta-merti Si-fa-as-si-ta Ki-vib ekal-ia_u-kin). 


Translation. 
[ Cbvered.] 

1. [Let ws form (?)] friendship [yon and T(?)}? 

Verily, a friend T [to thee will be (?)) 

(The eagle(?))* opened his mouth and [to the serpent (?) 

#poke}, 

[An agrvement(?)] of friendship [let us make (?)), 
5. Tho wicked and mighty (?) lel ua crush (7) 4, 

[The gallz}* of the wods, [thy asakiw let us destroy], 





| Hostored pocomiting te 23 dt at: fh. i; a8; 38; 1V_ Rt 56 ate, ate, 

© While the reatorations in this and in ‘the 4th line are of course 
purely econjeetural, it jeevident that the serpent and earle are proposing 
to form an allianoo. 

® Room for two sigua—hence the suggestion to read J0-HU, though 
of courre it is possible that the ecrpent ie addressing the mle. 

b me-u-ri-is (like faerie rev. 8) from ardien(?\, perhaps telated to rien 
(Must-Arnoll, Asyr, Diet, y, 104") likn ardais t) r@iu, One is nntorally 
inglingd af first to take Jimaita aod dadlati os permanatves *evi]: ond 
wicked art thou” but there are various obviacles in the way, One should 
expect kabfate ae in the ath tablet of the Creation Story 1.8. ‘To danounce 
one aa “eri! gol mighty” would be a etrange combination, I prefer to 
take both words av descriptive epithets. The force of the ma which os 
the combining element outside of verbs ia not infrequent in divination 
texte (eco e.g. FV BH? 4 Nr, 1, obv. 4) ceeme to ba that of conveying a 
compound term “powerfully wicked" or “wickedly powerful." 

‘The addition of fa to Now pointe to the reading gallu and I have 
ue hesitation ii Mentifying this with the well-known designation of 

a pirticniar demon, for which, to be eure, te ondimiry ideographic 
designation ie ‘Te-Lal (Hrinnow Ne, 7782; but which is slso written 
mame! gabte-w tnd gall. See Muss-Arnolt, Assy. Dict, p, 217% 

The juxtspovition with the demon efakiw leaves oo doubt a9 to the 
tdantifieation. 
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— — Jet us set up — — — 
Let us Jay a ban on the earth — — 
Tn the presence of Shamash, the warrior, the ban they laid, 
40, Whoever [transgresses} the bounds of Shamash, 


May Shamash gricvously through the destroyer? [cut cit ]t 
Whoever [transgresses| the bounds of Shamash, 

May he remove him and — — — 

May the overpowering weapon [fall] on him — — 

15. May the dling, the ban of Shamash hit nm [and catel him]! 
Whon they had laid the ban (of Shamash] on the earth — — 
‘They set up, they ascended the mountain [they took the 

roud (?)]. 
For one day they kept the charm? of the god. 
An ox, o will ox, a wild ass, the eagle caught, 

90, The serpent ato, ? drew back, the young [of the serpent (7}| ute. 
A mountain gost, gazelles, the serpent caught, | 
The eagle wte, drew hack, the young [of the eagle (?)] ate. 
A wild mountain gazelle,’ a délany,* the eagle caught, 
The serpent ate, drew back, the young [of thy serpent (?)] 

ute. 

25. — — — of the ground® the serpent. canght, 

(The eagle ate, drew back], the young jof the eagle (?)] ate. 








i'For wohiew in the sense here taken it m mufficieat to refer lo the 
paneage in (he hymn to Shamash ZA.TV, p. 1, col. 11], 20 whore the word 
appears in juxtaposition with mw-fir-ru Lal “destroyer of catiln,” 

= [ustead of fa-d one ie tempted in view af the preceding lines to 
read (toe, the accidental amiasion of tho ¢ being due to its resemblance 
w the preceding kam. However, #4 pa a synooym of mamifu iv nu 

a ‘The reading di-rid “drew peur” is of course posible here and in the 
succeeding lines, bat in-riew of dk-Fa-fu, the preference in to be given to 
dk-kal, just oa in the Deluge myth (Gilgumet XI, 165) tk-kal y-darah-he 
“ato and went away” which is a partial parallel to.oar parage. Uf. Mum- 
Arpolt, Asayr. Diet, p. 36>, Whether at the end of the line we are to 
restore ¢rti or siru is alo open to question, though tho weteral wen in 
nit sfieeted whichever reading we adopt ; 

+ Of, LLB 6, 6d Our pnssnge fixes the correct reading of the term 
with an sand not dap-pa-re os has been hitherto assumed. Delitesch in his 
Anyrieche Tiernamen, p. 45 read correctly sayperu, but his compurison 
ef a very doabifal Armbic term AS “young guselle” is not sceeptable. 

+ Or di-ta-nau as TL KG, 7 

¢ Li is tempting to restore doh halkari in view of 1) B24 Nr. 1 rev. 
19, but the traces do not favor this. 





108 lf, Jastrow:, [iae, 


[When the eagle stirred np) tribulation(?),! the young of the 
_ tagle raived sn uproar.? 
[When the soung of the eagle} raised an uproar, 
[When the young of the eavle) planned evil, 
30. (The eagle directed his heart] in evil design, 
[To eat the young of his friend) bw determined, 


[ Revorae,] | 
— == [the eagle} daily facod Shamash, 


[In] the hole T will die and be who stirred wp, should settle 
the ‘strife! of thy servant, 
5. Me tho eagle Jat me live and 
Eternally, F will glorify thy name, 
Shamash opened his moath and spoke to the eagle 
The wicked and mighty one didst thou carry off. 
The powerful. one of the gods, the alakyu didst thon can 
sume. 
10. Therefore thou shouldst die® and to the wuseen(?)¢ land 
Go! The man whom I ahall send to thee may he seize 
hold of thee? 
Etansa daily faced Shamash,* 





? The testing ab-kul-/i ie sugyevied by the following. ififn ' 

2 OF edivti med (1 Rod col, LV, 86) by the side af edity and j-Sit-tu 
(see Jastrow, Religion Batyl. w Aasyr, 1, p. 480 note 12 and LI, p. oe 
note 7) The general pense in “uproer.” “Geachrai” aa | ronilered if 
Lip. 8, i perkape Better than “Vernichtung” (1, p. 450), thoogh destruction 

_ # While the restorations jn these Hnes are again purcly. conjectural, 
the general context has, think, been correctly caught with the help of 
the fragment above (jp. 108, note 8) referred to. . 

* For tud-ein connection with ida sce the Hammurabi Code col VITL, 
3 te-ni-so-cm-ma id-ki, The contrast to di would natarally be galdew. 

* The emphatic form t-mca-fe-amae conveys the force of deaerving 
Geath; itae om threat rather than a mere aseeriion. 

© aeanan it o now word and evidently a description of the dwelling. 
place of the dead. Ope iv remiisded of the o-dur Ia a-ri “unacen place” 
ta the inesitation [VY R216, d7* whieh, a» 181 war fa assi-e shows, 
refers to the nether world. . ; 

* Evidently in the sense of furnishing sesistanor, an in the | arta 
quoted by Mavs-Armolt, Aseyr. Dict. p. 881°, OF 





The ihrem lnylies aun appea! to ihe gol ae’ above t. 3)--making 
the direct statement that Etans opened his mouth ete, wupertinon 
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‘Thou hast consumed, o Shamash, the strength (2) of my sheep, 
in the whole earth the young(?) of my lamba," 
The gods L have honored, the shades, I have regarded, 
if. the priestesses? have put an end) to my offerings. 
My lambs tlirough alaughter* the gods have put an 
end te, 
O lord! By thy command may some one go out and give 
mé the plant of birth! 
Show me the plant of birth, tear out the fruit® and [grant 
me] an offspring! 
Shamash opened his mouth and spoke to Bitanu. 
20, Take the rond, puss to the mountain, seek out the bole, 
Nook! within it. 
Whersm the eagle has been thrown, I will show thea the 
plant [of birth], 


—— 


tA diffcult linn Tho parallaliam with az/-ia leaves no doubt aa to 
ihe force of de e-a. In the Gilgame! epic, fuedur (VI, ES, B47, 153) 
written as in our pusmuge, occur in connection with tex “horns” and 
“dail” of the divine bull, and the gearral sense of “atrenyth" fils the coo- 
text. ‘The “strenyth of my sheep would lw equivalent to “my strong 
shoop.” As a parallel ‘to this, T am inclined to fake veda we-lt-tn, 
connecting the former with adm “offzpring™. Naturally, thie is merely 
offered sa a wuggeation. To take idiém os a verhel form from doer 
*dark" gives ne gooil sense, Shumash being addreesed could not be the 
subject, us little an ireihem which is feminine, If my interpretation 1m 
cormoch, idiim ae parallel to dvier woold. have more epecificaliy the force 

of “vigorous.” Ia this perhaps the underlying sense of the stem aiddwid 
from which wo get adniw in Aeryrian “ young, vigorous” and ope in Hebrew, 
—parillel ty et “the strong one” ue the designation of “man'—by the 
side ef the other word for mau among the Semites S134 od] ete, 
om Assyrion mulu, wild, fenideti etc, os the “weal? one? 

t Oor text shows that “priestesses” are introdaced—noot pricsie oe 
Harper aseumed—hence the feminine plural igdourd.. The syflahury VR 
19 ter. 49 is, accordingly, to be restored | (Sal En-]-Me- Li — faedl-tu, 1a 
the text LV 8 60° B oby.7 we have tho sancanuili hab equivalent with matiakw 
as in our case, Seo Jastrow, A Babylonian Poraliel to the Story of Job 
Seuties of Bibl: Literature, XAV\p. 19 notes B+—S5), 

I inke in the senve of “deatroy” as implying the rejection 
of at atferingen, IV B60? 0 rev. 80 dohdte “destroy” is employed in 
the same way. 

4 wak-dek-ki-ia, Of. Jnstrow ib. note $3. 

* ‘Not aap sacrifice but as an octoal destruction. 

© dtu TD take op a reference to the tearing cot of the plant—not to 
the birth of « child ax Harper assumed. 





| 
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110 M. Jastrow, (190. 


On the order of Shumash the warrior Etana took [the road 
passed to the mountain), 

Sought owt the bole, looked within it. [wherein the eagle 
was cust], | 

(Where) recently lie had been left to periah.' 


Colophon. 


26. The eagle opened his mouth and to Shamash his lord {apoke). 


2nd tablet of the series ala t-si tum(?) — — — 
Palace of ASurbanapal, king [of the universe, king of 


Assyria, 
Whom Nebo and Tadmit [have wranted wide] understanding, 
Endowed with clear visiim [fur the glorious art of writing}}, 
$0, Whereas among the kings before me [none had acquired 
that ort}. 
(The wisiiom of Nebo, the grouping(?)? of all extant col-° 
lvetions(?) 4, 
On tablets | wrote, compiled and revised, to be seen und 
tote req i my palace T es *) 


1 TD, 1 from debiitn, 

2 wisik duplerruti is 19 be taken a2 a compound term “writing-art!" 
and to be connected directly with the preceding tna namirtum. The 
latter irae might be rendered “clear insight" To separate -nizik day 
jerrali framwhat preeedes os Myhrman does (24, XVI pp. 167), following 
Delitasch, dveyr. Wirterinich, jb 909, in to lowe the foree of the whole: Hne. 

4 fi-bp—for which Delitzach’ explanation (Aseyr. Thiernomen, pp. 5), 
connecting it with talmmuilic {an * join” otill seem to bo the moet eatia- 
factory. OL also [1 H 49, Ned oby. 8 and D-H G7,-Ne. 6, 62 serves 
t-il-pl store seven joined” alors. 

‘ sonlubhu is eeriainly to be derived from aatdiw with inserted w, is 
the -vartant ea-fek-f (V BR oh col IV, 5) shows, Aly suggestion for 
janinktiw in based oo the | co that the ideograph for the word 


is the sign Tid (Meissner, Nr, Tid) in 8. A. Sint, Krilechriftierte Amer- 





Aanipals, I, p. 112, 15—V B10 and slkewhere (sco: Mure-Arnolt, Aeayr. 


Diet, p. 787") in the phrase sald santakiika = “thy collected troops.” 

2 1t ie of course pouible that the colopbon contained wveral additional 
lines like 1V R256 ond V RSL. A collection of all the various colophons 
ands carefol rewewed etudy of them is much to be desired, as a supple 
tent to Delitesth's discussion in his Aseyrische Thicrnomen, pp. 6—1) and 
in the Amur, Wirtertuch, pp. 2)--24. Sach «a study would show that 
the varioun classes of texts had distinctive colophons. See Jastrow, 


Religion Bolglonions und Aeeyrices, U, p. 226 note |b for the form 
characteristic of divination texts 
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The general character of the contents of the fragment jis 
clear. The obverse evidently opens with a scane between the 
serpent and the eagle, in the course of which the two agree 
to form ao friendship in order to carry out some plan of attack 
together. ‘That plan involves the capture and destruction of 
demons and, apparently also, of placing the entire earth ander 
a ban, ‘The serpent and eagle swear a powerful and binding 
oath in the name of Shamash who is here viewed in. Ins 
usual rile of judge and punisher of those. who do wrong. 

The next scene leads us to the mountain whither the 
serpent und eagle have gone: During the one day that they 
kept tht agreement, they succeeded in capturing a number of 
animals and sharing them together. Then the catastrophe 
occurs, Prompted spparently by « suspicion of the serpent's 
fidelity, the eagle plane an attack upon the young of the 
serpent. At this point, unfortunately, the obverse of the frag- 
nient Dreake off, and when the thread of the narrative is again 
taken up on the reverse, we find the eagle thrown imto-s hole 
and in a state of utter despair appealing to Shamash to help 
him out of his predicament. The sun-god reproaches him for 
what he has done, but acceding to the eagle’s prayer to let 
him jive, declares that he will send « man to his assistunce. 
The third scene introduces us to the man who is none other 
than Etann, He is a shepherd' whose flocks have evidently 
suffered through the ban that has been laid upon the earth. 
They have failed to bring forth young and Etana, accordingly, 
appeals to Shamash to show him the plant of birth. Shumash in 
reply tells Etana to go to the mountain to the hole wherein 
the eagle has been thrown and there he will see the plant of 


- irth The fourth scone takes ws back to the mountain but 


with the meting of Etana and the eagle, our tablet—the 
second of the series—closes. 


—— —— — ——_—_——— —_——— SS 





t Ben E 200 be. 4 ri--wm-Hi-nw (Harper, Beifniige sur Astyr., TI, 
p. B90) Te in interesting to note that on cylinders representing Etana’s 
flivht, o shepherd with hie flocks ia pictured a» looking #% ihe dcagrlat 
bearing Eiana sioft. According to Dr. W. H. Ward's plausible explanation, 
the accompaniments to a scee on a cylinder stand ino direct connection 
with the main representation, symbolizing other episodes that belong to 
it Tp this case, therefore, the shepherd would be Etans feeding hu flocks, 
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(1910, 


In order now to understand the purport of these four. 
scenes jt is necessary to pass to a consideration of the other 
fragments of this myth that are knownto us. I[t is tho merit 
of Dr EJ, Harper! to have added to the throe fr ts 
dealing with a story of the eagle, serpent and Etana found 
by George Smith® among the tablets of Ashurbanapal’s library, 
seven others in one way or the other connected with the two, 





Aw eleventh fragment—also from this library was published by 


me as indicated above? and a twelith—in the older Babylonian 


goript—by Scheil.' 


Harper divided his ten fragments into three groups aa 
follows;—(1} containing w story of the serpent and the eagle 
together with what he calls—erronwmusly however—a prayer of 
Etana for his son, (2) the slory of Eiana’s ride on the back of 


the eagle, (3) an assembly of the gods. In my publication of the 


11th fragment, | sugvested® a somewhat different order hut 


Jenson's discussion of the fragments’ together with the study 


of the 13th fragmont, herewith published, las Jed me to a 
modification of my views: The new fragment shows that 


Jensen was right in his suggestion that the 11th fragment 


though ending with the consignment of the eagle to.a hole im 
which he is to dio docs not necessarily involve the denth of 
the eagle. My coutention, therefore, that the episode of the 
eagle with Etana must be placed Jefore the diseomfiture of 
the esgle wuz erroneous. I now aceopt Harper's view. which 
in adopted by Jensen that the story of the serpent and the 
easly comes lefore that of the eagle and Etana. There is 
now alse no reason for questioning? the cunnection of K 8578 
with Rm 79, 7—8, 43 as proposed by Harper, but on the other 
hund: the new fragment while confirming my suggestion that 
the first line of K 8578 oby. 9 to be completed in aceord- 
ance with the colophon to K 2606 rev, raises the question 
whether K 9578 represents the 4th tnblet of the series? 


i Die ‘Babiylinisch Balylonischen Leyeniles wor Etana, Zu, Adepa aed Th Ditharra 
\Boilrdiye zur Aaeyr. 17, pp. 391—406), 

+ Chaldaean Genesis (Oth ed}, pp. 1—1ad, # Soe above p. TO] snote 2. 

4 Réeweit dev Travauz, xxiii, pp. 18-23. 

21) is an appeal of Eiana to the bati-god, 

* Beibdge cur layr., IL p. 871. 

' Keilinechri/iicho Bibliothek, V1.1. p. 100 note 2, 

Ag wee done hy me mn Seitrdge cur Asyr, U1, p. 870, See Jensen's 
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Attention has already been called to the tact! that the colo- 
phon of our fragment contains as the opening line of the 
following tablet the same words ae in the colophon to Ik 2606 
revi. Moreover, the lust line of KK 2606 rey, would appear to 
he identical with the last line of our fragment. In the case 
of our fragment, however, the colophon states that this 
tablet is the 2nd of the series, whereas K 2606 is entered 
us the Sri tablet of the series.t It follows that :we luve 
bere two different editions of the text and that what covered 
only two tublets in the one copy covered threw tablets in 
the other. ‘Che marks on the reverse of our tablet indicating 
the ends of lines in the copy from which our lragment was 
oopied shows, asa matter of fact, that the 12 fragments from 
Asliurbanapal's library represent different copies. Since K 2606 
represents on the obverse the account of tho assembly of the 
yoda —Harper’s third episode—we would have to assume im 
order that HO 9606 rev. and our fragment should represent 
duplicates. of one another, that the broken off portion of the 
oby. and the rev. o6 K 2606 contained considerably more than the 
episodes which im our fragment cover the obverse and reverse. 
A vonsiderction of this thesis will show that it is improbable. 
The new fragment, ax will presontly be shown belongs to:a tablet 
much longer than any of the others and to assume that i 2606 
should represent part of a tablet again. twice aa long (at least) 
as the new one is certainly highly improbable. Moreover, if K 
2606 belong: to a tablet so much larger than the one of 
which the mew fragment forms a part, we would certamly not 
expect—since the tabluts of any edition of % series are of the 
same size—that what covered two tabiete in the edition of 
which tho tow fragment is 4 part should require three tablets 
im the other edition but rather the reverse. A’ simpler solution 
will be suggested in the course of this discussion. 





Ty. 
The analysis given of the new fragment shows that ‘it 
helouvs to Harpor’s first group. The next point to be rade 
clear is its relationsiyp to tha other iragments of this group. 


ES — 








t See above p. 105, note 8 
2A renewed ezaminutiin of tie fragment kindly made by Mr. L, W. 
King confirms Harpers reading (3 wedlgya), 





i 


114 M. Jaitrow, _ rete. 
Tuking up K 1647 first, we note that the reverse is @ 
duplicate of the reverse of the new fragment which we will 
designate hervafter ay the 13th,—ll. 5-90 of the former 
= IL 16—20 of the latter, ie. 16 lines against T14/2 linea 
indicating that we have two different copies before us. The 
inflications in |i. 16, 17,15 and 19. of the ends of lines in 
the text from which thy 13th fragment was copied show 
that the scribe had au original before him in which the lines 
agreed with the length of those in K 1647. The obrerse of 
the latter shows wo points of agreement with tho obverse, of 
the new fragment but corresponds with the rev. of K 9527,— 
IL 2342 of K 9597 — IL 1—24 of obv. of K 1647. Now, 
the obverse of E1647 begins with the appeal of the serpent 
to Shamash for-revenge upon thi engle who has eaten the 
young af the serpent. The lower edge of the obverse of K 
2527 is preserved to that we have on tlie reverse, as on the 
obverse of K 1547, the continuation of the story—the advice 
of the sun-god to the serpent to enter the carcass of a wild 
mountain bull and to pounce upon the eagle as he swoops down 
to eat the flesh of the carcass, The immediaty continuation 
of this episode is furnished by the reverse of the 11th. frag- 
mont. Evidently the first seven lines! correspond to K 2697 
rev. G5—42 and to h1547 oby. 17—24. The practical agree- 
went in regard 10 lines (7 as against 4) shows. that these 
three fragments belong to tableta of about the samo size. 
The strategy succeeds, the eagle is caught, etrip ped of Lips 
feathers and altogether badly battered is thrown intu a hole and 
there left to die: ‘This hole is evidently in the mountain, for it is 
to this hole to which Etaua is sent by Shamash. The two tablets 
tierefore—K2527 and the 11th fragment—closed with this 
episode, while the reverse of K 147 represents the continuation. 
The obverse of the 11 th fragment contains the incident of the 
treachery of the eagle and joins on to the end of the obverse uf 
the 15th fragment—l-2—5 of the 11th fragment — ]j, 993] 
ef the 13th fragment, though the lengths of the lines do not 
correspond. The new fragment thus furnishes «piece of the 
narrative that takes precedence to what is contained on the 
other three—namely, the alliance between the engle and. the 


= — ——S = 


* Some of my rualingy must be corrected ay Jensen (A. BVI, 1, 
P 106e09 |) very properly pointed out. 
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serpent, and their adventures until the pomt of treachery. 
Again, the obverse of K 2527 represents tho episode after the 
destruction of the young of the serpent by the eagle, namely 
the appeal of the serpent to Shamash, but we have no means 
of accurately determining the size of the gap between where the: 
obverse of the 11th fragment breaks off and where the obverse. 
of K 2527 takes up the thread, but it was probably not large. 
At the top of the obverse of the 11th fragment only « fow 
lines are missing, for the end of the reverse represents: in ‘all 
yrobalities the last line of the tablet, followed by the colophon. 
Assuming that K2597 and the 11 th fragment represent parallel 
texts, both must hare begun at the point represented by | 27 of 
the obverse of the 13th fragment, which marks a new phase in 
the narrative —the begining of the-treachery, We thus obtain 
for these two tablets (a) obverse — 20 lines of the 11th frag- 
nent plus 20 lines of K 2527 — 40, to which we may aud as 
A maximum a gap of gay 10 lines — 50 lines and ib) reverse 
— 21 lines of K 2597 plus 17 additional lines of the 11th 
fragment — 89 lines which with 3 or 4 lines of the colophon 
‘would bring the total to about 42 lines. The break of circa 
40 lines at the end of the obverse of the 11th fragment and 
the beginning of the reverse (20 of which are filled up by the 
obverse of EK 2527) must of course bo distributed between 
ihe two sides. We thus obtain for the total length of each 
of the two fragments between 90 and 100 lines, both covering 
the following episodes; (1) treachery of the eagle and destruction 
of the young of the serpent, (2) appeal of the serpent to 
Shamash, (3) advice of Shamash, and (4) success of the strategy 
and the discomfiture of the eagle. The new fragment covers 
this entire field and, in addition, starts at a point further 
back—the story of thé alliance and of the adventures of the 
eagle and serpent in the mountain. It also continues the 
story after the discomfiture of the eagle, furnishing three new 
episodes: (1) the appeal of the eagle to Shamash for rescue, 
(2) the appeal of Etana for the plant of birth, (8) the coming 
of Etana to the place of the vaglo in the mountain. The 
length of this tablet must therefore have been considerably 
greater, namely, 27 lines till the obverse of the 11th fragment 
plus 90 to 100 lines, and since at the top of the obverse only 
a few lines are missing,—inasmach as we hiuve the close of 
ithe reverse preservol—we may estimate the length of the 





tablet to which the 13th fragment. belongs at abowk 150 lines 
—perhaps only 124 lines divided between the two sides. 
The episode-of the alliance and of the adventures of the eagle 
and serpent with which the obverse of the 13th fragment hegins 
—say from 35 to a maximum of 36 lines—not being sufficient 
to cover an dntire tablet, we are justified in assuming that 
in the editions to which K 2527 and the 11th fragment be- 
longed, the tablet that preceded began ata point further back 
than the account of the alliance and the adventures; which 
could have beon narrated on the reverse. In other worde 
the relation of the edition of K-2527 and the 11th fragment, 
which we muy call edition A, to the edition of the 131i frap- 
ment. which we may call B, is about the aunw as the edition 
of RK 1b47—the obverse of which = reverse af Ko 2597, and 
which we may ¢all C, is to A; i. ew 

(a) clverse of A in tablet no = of the seriog — ror. of 

B, and | 
(b) obverse of (in tablet no x of the series — rev, of thie 
preceding tablet im A, 

which means that the tablets of edition B contain much 
‘more than editon A, and the tablets of edition C much 
less than A, Whit thereforo would be the 2nd tablet in 
B would be the 3rd tablet in A, while a part of it in C 
would «ven tun over into the 4th tablet, Tho point is. of 
SEROTANCA: for the relationship of the two remaining joined 
fragments of Harper's first group K 8578 and Rm 79, 7—8, 48. 

Before taking theso up, ‘attention must hw called to the 
rolationship of K 1647 to thd 13th fragment. Jnatas K 9587-anil 
the 11th fragment end with the same episode—the disconiture of 
the cazle—ao K 1647 and the 13th. fragment end with the coming 
of Etana to the eagle, but) while the first pair represent parallel 
texts, this is not the case with the latter pir, for the obverse of 
the 13th fragment begins at a point considerably further hack 
than the obverse of K 1547 which (s6 far os preserved) starts 
with the advice of Shamash to the surpent. Since at the moat 
ix lines on the bottom of the reverse are missing to bring tt 
to the point where the 13th fragment closes, there are (making 
allowance for a coloplhonon the reverse) at the most 10 lines 
tniesing at the top of the reverse, Asa matter of fact. counting 
& lines. back on 8.2527, line 22(— top of obverse of K 1547) 
would bring uz to the beginning of Shamash’s answer to (he 
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appeal of the serpent anil with which Iv 1647 in all probabilities 
began. The total length of K-1547 woulil thus be 5424-17 
(additional lines on the T1th fragment) up to the discomfiture 
of thy eagle — 49 lines. ‘Thon the 24 lines of the reverse of 
the 13th fragment plus « few lines missing at the top would 
make the total lngth of this table about 80 lines. The three 
editions would thus be made up of tablets ae follows: 
 Bdition A — Tablets of 90 to 100 lines 
Edition BR — Tablets of 124 to 130 lines 

Edition C — Tablets of about 80 tines, 

The calculation is naturally only approximate for the length 
of the Iines differs somewhat ulso in the throe editions but it 
is close enough for our purposes. ‘The result reached above 
ix thes confirmed thet what corresponds to the 2nd tablet af 
the series in B woulil reach into the 3rd tablet m A and 
porhaps into the 4th tablet in C. 

Coming now to the two joined fragments, they evidently con- 
tuined the second address of the engle to the sun-goid pro- 
mizing to do all that waa asked of him,' and the dialogue 
that ensued betweon the eagle and Etana upon the coming of 
Etane to the hole wherein the eagle lay. Etana asks the eagle 
to show lim the plant of birth? but here, tinfortunately, the 
fracment breaks off. ‘The colaphon to the 13th fragment, 
however. shows that the 3rd tablet of edition B began with 
an address of the eagle to Shamash and since K 8578 ete, 
begins with eri pried. Jensen accepts my envvestion, made 
at the time of the publication of the 11th fragment, that this 
line is to he restored according to the colophon of K 2606 
which tallies with that of the 19th fragment, Through the 
contents of this fragment the conjecture is atrengthened, if not 
indeed definitely confirmed, since, as we have seen it contains wn 
episeds to which K 878 ete. nuturally joins on, We may there 
fore. witli parfect safety nssume that K 86578 represents wither 











40, 6-0 “whatever be will say to mo (E will do}, whatever 1 will 
say to him [let him dol Sea Jessow KB VI, 1, p. U0. The reference 
lv to Etana, I. “according to the commani of the warrior Siumnsh, 
{Etane took the roadj* bogime the episode of Etnna's coming to the 
eagle, accompanied, apparently, by & young eagle to show hum tho wey. 

? Line 12229, evidently repeate in substance rev. V7eeq, of the 15th frag- 
ment—the same appeal being made by Etanu for the plant of birth, lite 
this time addressed fo the engic. 
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the beginning of the 3rd tablet of edition B or the 4th (or aore 
probably the 5th) of edition (CL To which of these two editions 
it actually belongs, it is of course impossible to.sny. Dividing 
the contents of all the fragments of the first group now 
known to us (KEK 1547, 2527, 8578 ete.) ond the 11th and 
18th fragments into episodes we obtyin the following survey: 

(1) The alliance between the cagly and serpent and the ad- 
ventures of the two recounted on the obv. of the 19th frag-- 
ment 1, 1—26, 

(3) The treachery of the eagle propysed and carried out 
despite the warning of a “very wise” young eagle recounted 
(a) on tie remaining portion of the 13th fragment, IL 27 seq. 
and (bj on the 11th fragment obverse, 

(8) The appeol of the serpent to Sliamash for revenge on 
the eagle, recounted on K 8587, I. 1—14. 

(4) Advice of Bliumash to the esgle recounted (a) K 8527 
ohy. 15—28 (including i missing lines), (bh) K 1547 obv. 1—$ 
(cires 8 lines missing). 

(6) The carrymg out of the strategy proposed by Shamash 
and ending with the discomfiture of thé eagle recounted (a) on 
the reverse of the 11th fragment (end of tablet) (b) rev. 
80 —42 of K 9527 (cirea 17 Hines missing to end of tablet) 
(c) BR 1547 oby. I 10—94 (cirey 17 lines missing of episode), 

(6) The appeal of the eagle to Shamash for reseus: and the 
latter's decision to send Etana to help the eagle ont of his plivht, 
recounted (a) on the reverse of the 13th fragment DL 1—11 
and (b) on the rev. of K 1547 IL 1—6 (cirea 6 lines missing). 

(7) Etans’s Jament and request for the plant of birth 
Teeminted (a) on the reayerse of the 18th fragment 1. 12—18 
atid (b) on the reverse of K 1647 1L 7—126. 

(8) Address of Shamash to. Ktana and the order to the 
latter to go to the holo in the mountain into which the eagle 
bas been east, reoounted (a) om the reverse of the 18th frag. 
ment fl, 19—24 (and of 2nd tublet of edition B.) and (bj 
K 1547 rev. 17—20 (circa 6 lines missing to end of tablet). 

(8) Second address of the eagle to Shamash, the coming of 
Etana and the dialogue between the eagle and Ftanw recounted 
on K-8578 + Rm 79, 7—8, 43 (Srd tablet of edition H or 
Bth(?) tablet of edition (Cj, 

Lol we now take up the fragment K 9606 which contains 
in the colophon the indiontion that it ia the third tablet of 
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the series ala i-si “he left the city’. Scheil doee not appear 
to have noticed that the fragment published by him, which |. 
designate as the 12th, rune parallel to a considerable extent 
with K 2606,1 so that in part the latter can be restored 
through comparison with the former,? and vice versa some read- 
ings of Schei) can be corrected. But on the other hand the 
iwo fragments are not duplicates. Not only do they diverge 
from a certain point,? but Scheil’s fragment is a large tablet 
dating from: the Hammurabi period with two columns to each 
eile The two accounts appear to stand mn the relation te 
each other of tho beginning and end of an episoile, In both 
m stute of anarchy ia described, dub wpparently to the hostility 
of the Igigi® The land is without o ruler. Authority is 

lacking, habitations and sanctuaries are not built, and the city" 
is besieged by the Igigi, but while the description of the terror 


TH 10—16 of K-2606 correspond. to th 1—#-of the Int col..oby, of 
the 12th Fragment: 

3 Tn E2606. 9, we must evidently peed [re-)-bu-fom; 1. 9—11 cou 
now be restored according to IL 1—8 of the 1th fragment, In Lb dof the 
Hth fragment we must read aocoding to E8600, 12 hali-di-ena ef iyi-gut. 
For the later wo have in BK D6 the ideegraphic form In L2 of the 
Lith fragmmt read sin-tia-ti- dn ‘The traces of 46 additional live eeem to 
hare been omitted by Harper between lines 12 and 15. Scheil's rewlivg for 
the Deginniug of 17 can hardly be correct, while if we substitute tna -mi- 
du-ma (like KR SU 1. 14) we get a perfect eanse. In Lb # of the fragment 
we must rend fo tawe-@ Kiba ti aii? po-ro-al-M like L ii of K 2906. L.8 
of the fragment evidently contains the phonetic writing wh-ni-a-om for the 
iMeouraph Za-Gin f= alwn, Briunow, Ne 11776) in 1.15 of K- 2606, Of. Sheil, 
Recueil dea Trove, xxiii, 22 who wrongly, a5 it now turns oot, rejected 
‘the (proposed reading. At the close of |. 10 of the 13th fragment wo must 
evident] read ¢-fe do-ad-nim = iw da-ad-mni (Ll 16 of K S604. At this polut 
the two texte divide, Te showlil bertted that this 12th fragment now in the 

erpont Morgan Collection in New York (see Johns, Cafalapue of the 
Collection p. 22) fe not only badly preserved but-very difficult to rm, #9 
that without a poraliel text one easily muisrvade crrtam signe, 
See clove of preceding note 
‘Apart from: palasoyraplilc evidence, the tiblet has also tho ear marks 
ifthe Harmorh| period inthe expanded phonetic writings Tike w-1ii-a-cm, 
no-a-fom i-f-timiote The detenninatvo for deity mw omitvwd before 
-Etana—tlo: charecteristie of the Haromoralii period. The tablet iv a 
valuable indivationn af ihe age of the Rtsna story. 
( Seve in nember, OF LIT of K S806 (U) ebbil-tum wiih L Uy 
(and 12) the iMoograpkie form 6+ 2. 
© 1 1 ale Ipigi fu-fers- ure - uw}. Theeity wevidently the one referred to 
tn the opening line of the serite ale tpl, and where the eobject is tome god 
rd 
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in regard to which the Annunald hold counsel is continued 
in the 22th fracinent, in KK 2606 the goddess Ishtar? is 
represented a4 intervening. She looks about for a king and 
places him in control, while En-lil looks. out for the sanctuaries 
of the gods(?)* It world be in accord with the character 
of the Babylonian style of poctic composition to. repent at 
the close of au episode the description of the conditions exist- 
ing at the beginning, witness the frequent descriptions of 
pomadval chacd in the Babylonian cretion myth. Unfortunately, 
the reverse of K 2606 is not preserved with the excuption 
of the closing lint and a part of the last line. The colophon 
furnishes as the opening of the 4th tablot, a line that sgrecs 
with the one given in the 13th fragment for the drd tablet, and 
since the preserved portion of the closing line in. K 2606 agrees: 
with the closing line of the 19th fragment,? it would be too 
strange mo coinvidence if the two tablets did not close with 
the same incident—the coming of Etaun to the place where 
the: eagle: lies 

On the other hand, Wf what covered three tablets in one copy 
corresponds to two tablets In anuther, the tablete of the former 
must have: been of a smaller size and we cannot therefore 
assume that from the point where the obverse of K 2606 
breaks off to the end of the reverse there should have been 
included all the eight episodes covering about 125 lines em- 
braced in the 13th fragment. We are thus confronted: with 
a problem for which no definitive sulution can be offerred 
until more fragments of the narrative. come to light, but the 
most reasonible conjecture is to assume that various versions 
of the tale existed, differring consilerably from one another 
and in which épiaodes were included in one version that 
wera omilled in woother, So much is clear that the anarchy 
desorbed im the 12th fragnrent and in K 2606 must have 





preceded the rescue of the engle by Etuna, and since. the 


narrative can now be carried back continuously to the alliance 





who ta represented as deserting the city, If, os ts yosible from the 
reference in 24, the god ie Enlil, the city in question might be Nippur, 
1 Ali designated as In-nin-na in | 22. 
$ The reading | 24 po-rak-d? ilini, seams to me prefermble to poralke 
ichome which Harper proposes, The photegraph (p.505) favors either reading. 
i Jq the 18th fragnomt we bare os the closing line al-Ja-ne-vemi-ma 
ul-tak-ba-ad-[hu] and in EK 2008 ...lo-ne-nm ul-ta-ka-od-in, 
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between the eagle and the serpeut, the state of anarchy must 
hove preceded this incident also. There is overy reason, 
therefore, to believe that Sclieil! is right in his sypposition 
that the state of anarchy mipresenta the beginning ef the entire 
narrative? justas the Gilgamesh epic opens with » description 
of terror and confusion existing in Urok. 

Accepting this'as a working hypothesis, we would have to 
wasume that the first tablet of the copy of which the 13th frag. 
ment representa the 2nd, contained the episode of the state 
of anirchy and: the restoration of order. Thon followed the 
eight episddes covered by the Qn tablet, after which came 
‘another address of the eagle to Shaniash—perhaps « secon 
appeil—then presumably an answer of (he son-god and, finally, 
the coming of Etani to the eagle. The joined fragments 
K 8578: + Rm 79, 7—8, 43 represent the beginmng of this im- 
medinte continuation of wither the 13th fragment or of K 147. 

The episods in the 12th fragment and with which K. 2606 
hegins must therefore be removed from the position: nssignod 
te the latter by Harper us a third group and placed before 
{he nine episodes into which we: have divided the first group. 
Harjwr's second group) consisting of the jomed fragment and 
supplemented by three farther fragments and recounting Etana's 
ight on the back of the eagle remaim where it is and would 
thus form the conelusion of the tale, The fight naturally 
follows the rescue of the eagle by Etana. Taking the joined 
fragment Rm 9, 454+ 79, 7—8, 280 a8 one, itis clear that 
thie and K 8463 ure duplicates or parallels and that both 
hugan with the story of the flight? K- 3651 of which only 
4 part of the obverse ix legible, joins on at L 18 to the re- 
verse of Rin 2, 454 ete. while Rm 522 (only one «ide preserved) 
iiuplicates K: 3651, beginning with |. 12 of K.3651 and extending 

tLe p15, 

Tf this We so, it must be borne in mind, aa above pointed oot, that 
K 2000 being tho Bri tablot of tho series ceprerents tho repetition of thie 
deseriptinn as an introduction to an account of the restoratinn of order 

2 Harper hes confused the obverse and reverse of K 6563, In 
K 8363, the beginning of the obverse is preeerved. Lines 6—17 of K. i) 
— |. 114 of obverse of Rm 8, 454-0tc, The reverse of KR. S183 refers 
to the. *death” of the king(?) Ktana (|. 4) and to his shude (e-dim- 
wii<tw f.7) and therefore farniehoe some Incident that followed apon 
the Hight. 
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G lines bayond the litter, Il. 26—80 of Rm 522 corresponding to 


IL 24 to 27 of the reverse of Rm 2; 454 etc.t If we-are to assume 
that these two fragments (K 8651 and Km 522) also began with 
the account of the flight, we would have to suppose for the 
former at least 40 wililitional lines at the top, which would 
give us a tablet of of least 130 lines and for the latter an 
addition of 50 les at the top which would gite us a tublet 
of 160 lines, This is movt unlikely and it is moch more 
probable that both fragments began with the second—ani 
fatel—ilight to the place of Ishtar, the first ending soccessfally 
with the arrival at the gate of Anu, Enlil and Ea,t This secon) 
fiight forming a new episode would be anu appropiate place at 
which to begin a new tablet. The joined fragment und K 8563 
woul] thus contain both episodes, while tho other fragmenis 
would hegin with the second flight—the same relationship 
therefore as between K 2527 and K 1547, If we sesume 
(as above suggested), that the story of Etana’s coming to the 
eagle extended into the bth tablet of edition O, we may sup- 
pose that the episode of the frat fight was still told in this 
tablet and that the two fragments therefore represent the 
beginning of the 6th tablet of this edition—and in all pro- 
babilities the last tublet of the series. 

The larger size of the tablets of edition B (to which the 19th 
fragment helongs) warrants us in assuming that both Sights 
were included in one tablet. Bm 2, 454 might, therefore, 
represent the 4th tablet of edition B thoogh this would assume 
® long narrative in the 3rd tablet before the actual flight 
began. Perhaps bere too it may be more reasonable to sup- 


‘pose that the other two fragments represent the 4th tablet 


af edition B and the 5th of edition A, while Rm 2, 454 which 
is a much. broader tablet than the others (see the photographs 
in Harper, BA, If, p. 509 compared with p. 503) would then 
represent a fourth edition of the parrative—conmplete perhaps 
in three or st the most in four tablets. Certainly, the fatal issue 
of the second flight must bring ins to the.ond of the narrative. 
The result of our examination thus shows that the fragments 
to far recovered represent five and probably six different 
copies of the text: 


— he ———————= es 


' Note also that n, 16—25 of reverse of Een 2. ‘ha ele. =T ie i725 
of reverer of Rm 62] — HL ik#—iM of E 386) ofverse. 
TTL M— 34 of reverse of Rm 4 434 etc. See abo below pe 1h. 
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fl) Edition A in & tablets 

(2) Edition B in 4 tablets 

(3) Edition © in 6 tablets 

(4) Edition D in 3 or 4 tablets 

(5) A fragment of an edition (K 2606) 
which aisy not have contained ull the episodes, All these are in 
the Kouyunjik collection, to which i+ to be added the (6) frag- 
ment of the Hammurabi period—a large tablet with two columns 
to esch side—representing the beginning of the story an 
which probably told the whole story in one tablet, 





ie 

Combining now to the various fragments af the story and 
leaving aside the possibility that in some version or versions 
certain episodes were uot included, we may reconstruct the 
story so far ad known to us up to the present as follows. 
The scene i# laid in a city which has beeu deserted by 
its patron deity or jossibly by the gods in gonerul A 
stute of confusion and anarchy exists, due apparently to. the 
hostility of the Igigi: The Anonnaki hold » counsel in order 
to put amend to this state of affairs. The goddess Ishtar and 
the god Enlil appéeur to be the ones designated to come to the 
rescue, A king is put in control on earth by the goddess, 
while on high Enlil aids in re-establishing order. As in so 
many of the Babylonian myths, we thus have a corres ponidence 
between occurrences on earth and phesomens in the heavens. 
Confusion and anarchy below is paralleled by disturbances 
on high, Daring this state of anarchy, productivity couse? 
on earth, The sheep do not bear young, the gods are deaf 
to appeals or powerless to intervene aguinst the ravages com- 
mitted by hostile powers 

Fugle and serpent are next introduced as forming an alhance 
to curry ona work of destruction, They defy the authority of 
Sliamash who represents order and justice. From the fact that 


the king whom [shtar places in control is also designated 4s 


reéu “shupherd” and that Etand appears in the story as a 
shepherd,! we may perhaps be permitted to conclude that the 
king who is installed or possibly re-installed by Ishtar is none 
other than Etana. However this may be, there is certuinly a 
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direct connection between the ravages committed by the eagle 
and serpent and the distress of Etana, both being due to the 
general confusion that exists through the lack of control on 
the part of these higher powers that represent order and the 
harmonic working of the laws of nature. ‘The state of affairs 
ruminds one somewhat of the conditions that prevail during 
the period that Islitar is retamed as a prisoner in the lower 
world. during which time likewise the dnimals do net bring 
forth their young* In this case we liave, as is generally 
recognized, a nature myth portraying the change of seasons; 
and in view of the frequency with which this molif reoccurs 
in Babylonian myths, it is not improbable that the conditions 
portrayed at the beginning of the Etana story rest on the 
same general basis—a portrayal of the rainy and stormy 
eenson if the heavens and on earth, which could be SV il- 
bolically represented as a time of confusion and disorder, 

All this, however, must be viewed as merely conjectaral until 
a fortunate chance shall bring to light more fragments of this 
part of the narrative, 

The alliance between the eagle and the serpent comes to 
an untimely end. They go into the mountains to hunt for 
food. Each is accompanted by a young brood, First the eagle 
kills an animal anil slinres it with) lis FOUR (or witli thee young 
of the serpent), then the serpent kills an animal and shares. it 
with his young (or with the young of the eagle}, but the eagle 
seizes the opportunity while the young of the serpent are 
enguged in eating to pounce down upon them, He does this 
despite the warning of one of the young eagles, described aa 
“very clever” or “very wise", who urges him not to break the 
laws of Shamash 1. © not to'rm coanter to the laws of righte- 
ousness and justice. The eagle consumes the young of the 





serpent and the latter appeals to Shamasl for revenge for the 


injury iaflicted, Shans listens to the serpent and proposes 
a strategy, He advises the serpent to conceal himself within 
the carcass of « wild bull—one of the animals <iain during 
the alliance between the eagle and the serpent —and then when 
the eagle swoops down upon it, to seize him and tear him to 
pieces. The strategy succeeds, Again the young eagle warns 
the father eagle and again the latter pays no heed to the 


' Can, Toxta XV, Pi. 46 rev. 6-7, 


y 
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‘warning. He lands opon the bull, thy serpent jumps out, 
tears the wings and feathers of the cagle and the latter is 


left to die in a hole in the moantains. He does not die 
however. It is now the engla's turn to appeal to Shamash 
ta whom he promises eternal obedience, if only the sun-god 
will help him out of his plight At the same time Etana 
“the shepherd” daily appeals to Shamash to again brmg about 
fertility among his sheep. He aske the eun-gol to show him 
the plant of birth that he may give it to his flock: Through 
the new fragment the meeting of the eagle and Etana is for 


the first time made clear. The plant of birth grawa in the 


mountains in the-very hollow mto which the eagle has been 
east. Shamash reveals thia to Etana who takes tho road to the 
mountain and, guided by one of the voung eagles (if Jensen’s 
restoration KB VI, 1 p. 110, 8 is correct), comes across the 
engle, “The eagle appeals to Etana to release him from the hole 
and as a reward promises to fly with Etana to the dwelling of 
the gods. We ore unfortunately left in doubt whether Etana 
secures the desired plant and the gup in the narrative at this 
point also prevents us from ascertaining the purpose of the flight. 
In a general way we may conjecttire that the eagle holds out 
the hope to Etana of being placed among the gods, in other 
words of securing immortality like « ¢. Ut-napishtim, the 
hero of the deluge, This is « favirite theme in Babylonian 
myths which, it will be recalled is introduced mto the Guil- 
gamash epic.!’ Etana mounts on the back of the. eagle and 
towether they fly upwards: They reach the heaven of Ann 
and atthe gate of Anu, Enlil and Ea—te. the: ecliptic, 
they make halt. So far so slots Agai a gap occurs in 








| See Jastrow. Refigion of Batyionia and devyria (English ed.) pp.4ot seg. 

* The ecliptic, known aa the farrctn Semi *road of the son’ (eee 
Ringler, Sfernlamde teil Stervdienat ia Babel. J, p_ 959; Thompson, 
Reports of the Astrologers ete, Nev. 68.103; Virolleaud, Z'Astrolagie Chal- 
dfenne, Tvhtior: Nrr. XI, 75; AAV, G7, 68 ete. ete), is divided imto three 
sections, known an the road: for Ano.” ton for Enlil” and “road for Ea” 
respectively (Virollenud, Iehtar Nr- [Vi The gatw of Aun, Enlil and- Bae 
iherefore 4pnehymous with the entrance point of the ecliptic. The Etana 
myth thus assuties the established astrological system, as is aleo indicated by 
the gonl of the second flight—the station of Ishtar, ulentified in the satro- 
logical system with the planet Venus, Ser Jastene, Religion Babylaniens 
and Ansyricas, IT, pp. 44l end d4terg, Tn the Sy tavth, the hero also 
reaches the gate of Anu (Jensen, Neilinechriftl. Bibl, WI, 1. p. 04), 
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the narrative and when the thread is once more taken mp, we 
find the eagle urging Etana to continue the journey in order 
to reach the place where Ishtar—i. e. the planet Venus—dwells, 
As in the case of the first fight, a distance of three hhastin 
or six hours is covered. Whether at this puint the eagle's 
strength is exhausted or whether the goddess herself inter- 
venes, at All svents the precipitous descent begins. The eagle 


falls through the space of three double hours and reaches the 


ground. The close of ihe narrative is missing but cleariy the 
purpose of the flight has failed. We are left to conjecture 
what happesed to Etana and to his ancient “airship.” 

In view of the consposite character of 9 many of the stories 
that have come down to us from ancient Babsionia,! it will 
not seem hazardous to assume that in the Etana myth two 
originally independent tales have been combined, one based 
on a unature myth and describing a state of anarchy and con- 
fusion in o eity which was deserted by its patron deity or by 
the gods in general, During thid period all fertility ceases. 
The [gigi ure hostile to the city and among those who suffer 
from the anger of the gods ia Ftana, the shepherd whuke 
sacrifices ta the gods are ef no avail in bringing about fer- 
tility among his flocks. Order is restored through the imter- 
vention of Ishtar—the goddess of fertility in cooperation with 
Enlil. After tha restoration, Etana appeals to Shamasl—or 
perhaps originally ‘to Ishtar to show him the plant of birth 
Of which he has heard and through which his alieep can again 
be brought to beur young, The request is granted. Etana, 
it would appear, is also reinstated as ruler over his people and 
it is reasonable to suppose that the tale ended with ‘the 
transfer of Etana as a favorite of the gods—like Ut-napish- 
tim—to o pluce among the immortals. 

A second tale is thiet of an alliance formed by the eagle 
ind the <p bel the treachery of the former and his sige 








''For the creation story tee ihe author's paper “On the Composite 
Character of the Babylonian Creation Story” in tho Noldeke Festachrift 
Vol 11, pp. i0—002; for the Gilgamesh epic, the authot's Religion 
af Babylonia ond Aesyria (English edition’, pp. 513e7. and Hermann. 
Schneider, Pe Enfiwicklany des Gilgameschepos (Leipziver Semitistiache 


‘Studien, V, 1) who) (p. 83) calls attention alo to tho parallels between 


Etana and Gilgamesh which lod to the ister confusion of the two by 
(Greek writers. 
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ment through the intervention of Shamash—the representative 
of justice and order. This tale appeurs to be 4 piece of 
ancient folklore rather than a myth, to which there has been 
added nfter the manner of tolk tales » moral—not to break 
the decrees of Sliamash. 

These two tales—the modified nature myth and the folk-tale 
with « moral—were combined, just a¢ in the Gilgamesh epic the 
two independent series of tales of Gilgamesh and Etana were 
combined.’ ‘The alliance of eagle and serpent who joim forces 
in a warfare against the animals of the mountains & made 4 
feature of the confusion that reigns while the gods manifest 
their anger or hostility. The serpent’s appeal to Shamash 
for vengeance suggests Etana’s appeal to the god for the plant 
of birth and the complete link between the two tales is brought 
about by the meeting of Etana and the eagle in the mountain 
where the sought for plant is to be found. The transfer of 
Etana to the gods leads to the episode of the eagle carrymg 
him thither asa reward for helping the eagle out of hie sad 
plight. That through the combination both tales underwent 
a modification is surely uutural. So it 18 a reasonable con- 
jecture that in the story of the eagle and the serpent, the 
former actually dies after being torn to pieces by the serpent. 
Indeed if one reads ‘the description, it is difficult to see 
what else can happen to the eagle except death. There 
seems to be nothing left of him after the serpent finishes his 
work. In order to connect the two-tales, the eagle is revived 
and is rescued by Etana. Similarly, m the original tale of 
Ftans, there is every reason to suppose that he was actually 
placed among the gods. This is shown by the success of the 
first flight in which the goal is attained, since the heaven of” 
Anu—tho highest: part of heavent—is reached. The second 
flight is clearly a duplicate of the first and betrays-in the 
language used its dependance upon the former. It is a favorite 
theme with the Babylonian theologians to whom we owe the 
preservation and final form in which the old folk tales and 
popular myths were cast, that man cannot come to the gods, 
vor can he find out what ism store for him after death, beyond 
the certainty that be will be condemned to inactivity in & 

' See the references in the preceding pote. 
? Gilgamesh Epic, XP, 116, 
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gloomy subterranean cavern. Thero may be exceptions but 


that i9 the general rule. It would be quite in kueping with this 
spirit if in the combination of the two tales, Etuna is pictured 
as prevented from attaining his goal. Instead of being brought 
into the presence of Ishtar he is thrown down to the earth. 
Just se he appears) to be approaching his goal, tho eagle with 
Etana on his back fnlls through the great space of three 
doulile hoora! that be his traversed—just os Gilgamesh after 
all his wandering? comes back to Uruk whence he started out 
with his Inain purpose—the securing of immunity from death— 
wunaccomplished, The two tales thus combined are made to teach 
a lesson. orrather two lessons,—(a) one that the laws of Shamash 
cannot be transgressed without entailing grievous punishment: 
and secondly—and more importunt—{b) that man cannot be im- 
mortal like ‘the gods: It is this lesson which the Babylonian 
theologions made the burden of the composite Gilgamesh epic, 
ae is aliown by the close of the tale on its present form. It is 
this lesson likewise which is illustrated by the tale of Adana 
who through « deception practi¢ed on him forfeits immortality:* 
and it 1s this same lesson which, us it seems to me, the Etuna 
myth in its final form was intended to convey. 

In view of the new and important fragments of the myth 
tliat lave been found since Harper published his study of the 
text fifteen yeurs ago, it would le profitable to recotsider in 
detail tlis many parallels of the story found among other 
nations and ty some of which Harper already called attention. 


| That the Qud fight is merely a duplicate of the fret is seen in the 
persistance of the *three double, hours” oa the divtanco traversed. In 
reality the two fights cover six doohie hours aad the eagle onght to fall 
thie distance before reaching the earth, 

7 Bee Jensen, Neilinseheiftliche Bibliothek, VI, 1, pp. 4—101, 

1 Beitrage sur Assyrioiogie, 1, pp. 04—407. In the story of the Kaj 
Kags or Kavi Wean, the Ring of ancient Lran (990 3.0. according to 
traditignal aceounts), who attempts to fly to heaven with the help of 
eagles uni] comes to grivf, we can see the influence of the amyth of 
Etana, traniformed and adapted to tearh the lewon, of punielimient for 
heaven-tefying pride, In-a/paper on this etory, read before the Amurivan 
Oriental Society, April 2101, 100, under the tith <A Legend of Aerial 
Navigation in Ancient Persia,” Professor Jackron ove the various Persian 
and Arabic wources for the tale, vir: The Pahlavi Dinkart 9, 29, 6—19 
(translation by West in Sacred Books of the East, v, 37, pp. 220923); 
Tabari’y Annales (ed-de Gooje 1, pt 1, p. G04); Firdusi, Shahneme (wd, 
Vallers & Landaner |, 411—412. II, 461486; 2 TaRR, I, 2018— 2019); 
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‘To do so, here, however, would carry ws too far and must be 
left for some other occasion, 





a — — — oe 


‘Al-Tha'alibi, JTistoire de Bois dea Persea (ae Zotenberg,, Paris, 1900, 
p- 185), told in connection with Kai Kaus’ building of » high tices in 
Babylon, from which the attempt to reach heaven by means of eaghs 
was tnade. This interesting combination of the aerial fight with « tale 
that is evidently suggested by the biblical story of the Tower of Babel, 
deo direct consequence of the Introduction of the moral element in the 
old nature myth. Tho hiblica) story, voicing the same warning againet 
ambitions pride, wan aseocinted with the tale. of Kai Kata and the latter 
tade the centre) figure of the wombined tales, 

May we perhaps see in the Might of Ganymede with the eagle to the 
went of the gode and in Peychws flight with the winged Cupid and ber 
fall to earth, (ae told in Apuleius’ beautiful malo of Cupid and Peyche 
—Moetamorphoseon V, 104) traces with modifications of the eqisode in the 
Etana myth? Cf. moreover, Meissner, ZOD MG, 48, p. 100, note 5 about 
the story of Enl Kau, 
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The Origin and History of the Minaret—By Ricnanp 





J. H. Gorvwem, Professor in Columbia University, 

New York City. 

THE minaret is usually considered to be one of the mst 
distinotive features-of the Muhammadan mosque and the history 


of its origin is naturally of interest to the student both of Islam 
and of the history of architecture. But unlike the Milirails 
(praver-niche} and Minbar (pulpit), the 1 to the 
minaret in Arabie literature are yory few: and the traditions 
tat have gathered arownd it are so searce as to make one 
feel that the religious significance that attaches to the Mibrib 
ani the Minbar are entirely wanting in the Minaret. Indeed, 
the namo itself is strange, and in no way expressive of the 
purport for which the object was built, ‘Tho word a)c4 cam 
bave moant originally only *an whyect that gives lipht”, As 
euch, it is used in old Arabic pootry for the vil lamp or rush 
light wied in the cell ofthe Christian monk, exactly parallel 
to the Syrisc an nir(@;! fram whieh, however, it is not neces- 
sary to derive the word, os Guidi and Fraenkel? have. done, 
seaing that the formation is perfectly regular, It is then used 
for a *light-tower” or “light-house";? the signification “a monk's 
cell or chamber for retirement’, given by Lone! from the 
Kanz al-Morgf must be o late and a local one. Schwally 
has sugeested,* and he is followed by Douttée® that the ifi- 
plication of the word muanfirat® to the tower of a mosque is 
due to the light held by the Muezzin as he recites the call 
to paayer at night which gives the onlooker below the idea 
Of a light-tower; hut the explanation strikes one as involved 
and far-fetehod. Tle transfor of the name from a light-tawer 

1‘ Guidi, Della adi prinition dev popali Bewsitics valley | OF eg. 
Amruliais (od. Ablwardt) 146, 87. Ibid. 194, 20 gl. loa, 

? Guidi, be, cif, p. 07; Fraenkel, Araméisehe Fremdietiter, pe B70, 

2 Seo, e. (r., the description of the Uplthouses of the coast of Syria in 
al-Mukaddani (Ed. de Gowje}, p. 177, 

tp. VTRR, + ZOMG. 52, 145 

* Les Minarete et Cappel & la pritre in Reows Africaine, 43, 839, 
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to the tower of a mosque must hove been occasioned by the 
resemblance of the one to the other. It is impossible to fix 
the time at which this transfer was made; The earlier and 
Toore significant designation of the minaret is nu'dhanal or 
midhanah (pronounced in the language of the street ma'dhanah)t 
—"ii place from which the time of prayer is announced”: but 
it ooours seldom in the literature of the Middle Ages, and 
seems to have beén driven out completely by the more common 
word manirah, 

Tt is generally conceded that the earliest mosque in Islam 
had no minarets at all? The mosques: built in the days of 
Mohammed at Kiba and Medinah were so simple that there 
was no place for building anything like a tower, even if the 
means and the necessary «kill hud been available. Caetani, 
in his mouumental Aneali di Jelam? las shown that the 
mosque at Medinali was, at first, intended simply as a dar or 
private dwelling for the prophet and bis fumily: there was no 
intention to build o place of assembly for the faithful, A 
court with a portico around it, through whicli due entered 
into the livmg-rooms: of the family was ull that it contained, 
The whole was surrounded by a wall which was to preserve 
the privacy of the dir. We huve here, in embryo, the open 
Sahn and the closed Litdn of the later mosques. Bilal, the 
first Muezzin, was in general the herald of Mohammed, not 
only the caller to’ prayer. The Adhan itself was copied from 
the Christians and the Jews. Ibn Hisham tells us that when 


— aed ES ten 


(Or midvia; Lane, Cairo Fifty Years Ago, p 7% In w story told in 
Kitab abAghin] xx, 84 425.4, 5.4 and Ax<y< are used promiscuouaiy, 
+The historians of architecture, then, go too far when they way, os 
doce Adamy, uirchifelonik anf hiatorischer und dathetischer Grumilape, 
Myth: “Flin oder mekrere Titrme, Minarets, waren gleichfalls nowwendige 
Bestanttiile fir die Moscheen". So, ales, Adolf Fah, Grundrif der Gee 
echichle der bildenden Kiaate (Freilhurg 1297) p. S72: “weseutlich warm 
endlich die Minarets"; and Liibke, Grwadrif der Kunslorechichts, 13th ed, 
11, 70: “Minarcts ... cind ebenfalls unuinginglich”, ‘The Adhin, iteelf, 
however, ia neceswary; Durdir, Gherh atrab of-maailik pi. di; A oj1V\ 

41, 434 at weg: 

1 Of courte, Mohammedans de not admit this: ia fact, the Jews are 
eons to have leer gurptised; alZurkant, Sher al-Miaratte, 121; 
ta naa a Nglle IS Vem bel peel (yl es el Sh 
ttt bet od = ge AE. Mohammedan Sobolastics have. all doris 
of conceita (a fegard to the origin of the ddAdwy, e.g. that Gabrici was 
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the first Moslems came to Medinah they prayed without any 
prelitninary adhidt. But the Moslems heard the Jews mee a 
horn? and the Christians the Nala or clupper (the so-called 
ay Ha or ompierspor, a tong piece of wood strock with a 
flexible tihil, the Aramaic nikdslia, which is still in use among 

orians =); and they wanted something similar for their 
own ase, So Mohummed gare the command “Hise, O Bilal, 





ve simmon to prayer! Later trudition has embellishail 


this simple account, Al-Nawawi) gives the words in this wise 
‘5 to some prominent place and summon to prayers Tt 
was quite natural that Bila! should make use of « position 
from which hoe could best be seen ond heard, Upon one 
secusion, during the swat al-Kaed in the year 7, Mohammed 
ordered Bile i recite the Adhay from the top of the Ka'bali- 


the first to roca: tt in: heen (nl-Sharksint, Hitwhiynh I oA, aed that 
Adam or Abraham was ihe firet an earth to follow the cnaiam (nd zinur= 
kin, foc, lt) 
Ped. Wiletanfeld. p. B47: womens Lel leeks che AL Jos OW ss 
$35? _ iat 2 al. Daa ei Teoh ant - Bari Hl, a or ais 
Mustim, negate 1508), p. 14: “4 darkan, Shar’ a. Maxcatta, Pi 12, 
7 As far ee wo know, the Jews used the horn Whey) ably on emttaln 
festivals. On the Aralie pretuneintion of 5.5 sae al-havtotlion: Seas 
Git.) Atee hl Saomghl SoS deal) -2o0)) sti yk) | 
(= wees; cfr. Jawiliki, ed. Sachau, p.tM; [bu Hisham, el Wirtenfeld 
11, 108}, The enrlier traditions ure the word 55 (Muslim, al- Said, 
pv 164) or (59+ (Tim Hisham |, 348; -a!-Zorkani, Sharh i= Mamatics; jp. 13h; 
alSiiagt. al-Hoesa'ip al Aubra. Hyderabad 1A, i. loi}. Another word 
oved appears in vuriour firme: 28, ws. 225 2S (Thin Hisham £1, 10M) 
Tier (8%. 1,174) aad Thy al- dria (V. AV8) iletide for «5, thoogh 
there are authoritics BRMITAT ther. Another, anil later, tradition mentions 
a fire-signal: sj! | 535 Asad pe Spee Pall 5, lewis, 5! 953 
ey) was iy! Ms As pty Lavgblt bye paaa gl Vy be Se Muslim doe. eit; 
al-Bakharl (ed. Kredit), 198; Larleant, foc. eth; thn Hisham 11.106 (note 
in. one Ma), 
3 Payne Sinlth. These Spriccia MOG, The Nikds was indeed usd 
at first for tho early morning ddhiw in Fostat; al-Makriui,’ al. » Ahitat. 
Sod od.iv,% On the cuss of the word in ihe older poetry, eve ducoh, Daw 
Loken der rorishom. Aneber, pp. 85, 122 and Denttte, Let Minarcta, passim, 
# ijl Babee pal> ol-Restallirt, did. pO; Zain ab Abidin, al- Balr 











ob Re, ps8 Me tes BUY Sle, 


+ Ibe ‘aed, Bingraphien, od. Sachau, 111, 1, p. 187; Wellliamen, Afs- 
Aamemed im Medinah, p. Oat Thin Histiim, p. 822, anvs oul that Modus 
med ordered Bilk) to recite the avian; but sce Die Chroniken der Stall 
Aelika, iv, WOO, 
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which te scnie of the Meccans appeared to he an unholy act, 
Upon another oceasion, so the tradition runs, Bilal issued 
the call from the top of « high house that happened to be in 
the neighbourhood of the mosque;! and in the time of the 
Umayyads, the poet) al-Parazdak still apeaka of the Adhd ax 
being pronounced "on the wull of every city". Even in tho 
later law books it was Isid down that “the Muexzin, if he is 
on ‘the raul may call to prayer: while riding; if he degeends 
(from bis beast) he nmet halt, but if he ie riding, he need not 
hilt"? ‘The example set by Mohammed, and especially by 
Bilal, was followed; even though no formal prescription can 
be found in referewce to the ceremony. If the Mosque is 
large, saya a later authority, “there is no harm if a Muezzin 
eall to prnyer from) each one of ite sides, so that all that 
are near dit may hear him at one and the same time.’ 
There is then, as will be seen, bo mention of a special place 
for the Muexin. We first hear of minarets in connection with 
the mosque of Medinah under the Umayyad Walid ibn “Abd 
al-Muahk (66-05 A. H.).* This holds good, ulso, for the early 
mosqons bmlt outside of the Balad al-Hardm® The mosque 
af Kufah was built by Sad ibn abi al-Wakkis in. the year 
17;7 and that af Basra by Abi Misa al-Ashiart in the same 
vear;# but in connection with neither of these is anything 
said about a minaret, The one attached to the Basra mosque 
is said to have been added by Aiyad ibn Abi Sufyan during 
the Caliphate of Mu'twiyai.® One of the earliest mosques 
huilt was that of “Amr ibn al-Ast im Fostat, Beypt, It was, 





' The Hishiim p. 245; Zein al-'Abidin, Al Rate ol- Fa'ik p, S88 “Abd al- 
Raleniin thm al-Réeim, Kiled ol-Mudowmanah 1, 00 in the tame of Malik 
ibis Anas, al-Shai't. Risideh U1, 102 de or SOS se Sal, ods 
phe shes plat} oad! 225. Clr, alka, al-Si'th, al- Hanis al- Rubra 
I, A Ane oritiy Laser} Saas 
he Mesigd gal aie Risse IF ye 1G ey; cited 

an the eee of Thin Barti, Livia A VT. 150, 

: > *Abdal-Rahman ttn al-Katim in note 1, 

*abResallant 11, 17, 

* Schwally in 2.00. Af Gi TT, 149, elting al-Sambadt, 

"For the moqies boil ic thy Maghreb, ero W. and G.. Maryais, Dre 
monumciis arabes de Tlemcen (Paris 10S, pe 4 

* abBiladburt (od. do Gogje\, pao; Yakot EV, a2. 

* al-Hilgdinert, arte Sis, B47; Yakat h Hd, 


' al- Bilt hucst, yp Bas. . 
16 
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to judge from the wcemmts, a very sumple buildiig, without aven 
a concave wmihrdb und with a very low roof; and certainly, it 
had nv minaret. There is o definite tradition that before the 
time of Maslamah iba Mokhallid, one of Mu'dwivah'’s governors 
in Egypt (ca. 36 A. Hj, thore was no elevated place at. all 
for the Muezzm. Mu'‘iwirah ordered him to morease the mze 
of the mosque and «to build gawitinr" for the adiin. So 
Maslamih construited for the jimi’ four sawiémi at ite four 
corters, He was the first one to construct them in it; they 
having not existed before this time ... the stairway, by means 
of which the Miezzins mounted was tts the street, uutil Khalid 
ibtt Said transported it inside the mosque”. Whit the aawv- 
mich was, we do not know. The Arabio lexicographers derive 
it from a root menning “to be sharp, pointed” or “to be 
provided with points or tecth";? hut the rot is one that is 
very rare in Aribic¢ anid if has no congener in the other 
Semitic tongues?. The word seema to have come to the 
Arabs from the name given to the cull of the Christian mank— 
jerhaps in connection with the Stylites who lived on the top 
of a pillar, At least, both Bar “All4 and Bar Bablal® dea 








) al- Makrtet, al~Khital, a ad. LY, tt; Abo-}-Mabiain 1, 7; Sivas 
Poole, Fhe Story af Cairn, p42 Theexme fs true of the Jami al-Askar, 
the seooml monque built in Cairn, 

2 Tip al-‘Arde V, 41t: gliey syle) ny eyes Daryll 
gaol pe das call Asa Sli Lnily ref een aig 
aonb! Ue -bll nal a>; Lisin X, 7H: at ll f= Amt gan! 
Zain nl~ Abia uh Baibr. al-Raes, p. SB: é > we our 
jas pecan [iis souls Fee Lehi A=) vf Eves pri st 
Belen! ptets [Glos dimes is = (Glas Aseuall j5u5 
rites) L . ® sort of cloak: Ma an, al - Faahart 4 We: o Khaya 
ree) phon siedly. Th some 4 ashen, the word is eal for tie 
place of the Muezzin: ]-Serskelit, al-Mauhig 1,198) syh<1 -5| 2-51 Vs 
s5e<—0 4; and ofr, ldriel) ed. Dory and di Goeje, 184, 0. | 

? Georg Hoffmann (2 A. LX, 396) connects with it the word Asn’ 
*n whiriwind of dust". Similar formutions are discussed hy al-Si'ayi, 
sar i, 77. 4 Fu. Hoffmann, No, 963. 

PB, Dovel 291, 26. AJ-Rindi, in his sccount Slims, « 
that the Higures upon the alan ate covered bry Serena wiih oF 
course, can tmumain only “a pointed hat" or *“tiperme hood” (Qestrap in 
Bulletin de PAcad, Royale le Danemurk, 150 No, 4. b. 200) whenee the 
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the Syriac estind by sanimeak; and when the Caliph al-Wald 
mounted ‘pp to the sciuthern tower of the eniat Qhurch in 
‘Damascus before demolishing it. he found a monk living there 
in a sort of hermitage (soume'ah), which he refased to leave.t 
To tho twelfth century the travellor Tbn Jubair found) the 
custom still provalint; a Mohammedan anchorite mhabited 
the western minarvt,? which place the philowopher al-Ghnzili 
teil os A retrewt. It js only in the Maghreb that the term 
stima’ah remained ih nae among the Mohammedans? bn 
Abi “ar in his description of the mosqum of the Kairunnese 
at Mex uses it interchangeably with mandrah.' It has goue 
over into Spanish aa “roma”? | 
Nor dos it seom that all mosques, avon in Jater times, 
Iii) minarets}? and the historians of architecture go too far 
when they deseribe then as necessary parts of the building. 
Al-Nufaimi, who lived in the fifteenth century (or his epi- 
tomizer), in his description of the city of Damaseus,? gives 
usm more or less: complete account of two hundred and one 
mowques; to which he adds twenty-eight by name only, He 
is very careful to mention te peculiarities of each bmilding. 
But only twenty of the whole umber are said to have had 
rets.. [t ix diffienlt to imagine that he makes mention of 
this fet only when the minaret was in some way DOLSWORENY: 














rote hue gone, terse Ibn iba, inte Yaka Tit. 703, and from lve 
into al-Maketer 1.81, al-Korewtnl [, 140) ion inilirectly infii wl-Si'art, aan 
of Mukhadarah Z, 52; Ibn [ym im Arnold, Chrertomathia y. Of) hae 
nl for Aa yc, 

! AlNu‘simt, Tundia al- Tilid in. S. Ate Ser VIE, p. 180; Muhammed 
Hu Sbhékir, Tydn al-Tooririkh in Quateemico, Histoire des Momlouke TI, 
py Se. On al Waltd's activity in building monjue, se de Goris, Frag- 
menta pp. 4, 0;.12, 7. 

® Ed. do ice p. 266,10; Fr. Schiaparulli p. 257. 

2 °W, and G. Marenls, Ler Momusnente Seale de Tirencen (Paris 
10OB), jp. 5, | 

2D, de Gaynugos, Hidery of the Mohammedan Dynesties tn Spain f, 
notes yi 4; though this is donhtfol, The word wae entered in ihe firet 
ed, of Engelmann, (oseaire des Mfoly expognoles (Leiden 1881) p. 90. but 
it 4 amitted in the second ed, (18H) by Dozy, 

4 Therefore, if there ie fo minnret, ihe adAdin ie to. be rectted at the 
Ni al fae ces ese st Aubtej (Cairo Tee) | 805; Ger 55) od 

Ts Bobi Batya 3 oe Ia. ts Sar. WI. 40D et seq. 
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for, in most cnses, the more fact t adduced or the additions! 
onte that it was made of wood or was recently coustructed.. 
The conclusion to ho drawn is that out of the large number 
of mosques in the city, only very few were provided with 
minarets. 

ln the same manner at Jerusalem, nother the Auhbat w- 
iit al nor r the Masjid at-Akea@ had a minaret; the style of their 

; Of course, made tt impossiblyn At o Inter time, 
four were added on the Haram aren. The only author that 
serms to mention them je Mujir al-Din (a late writer of the 
fifteenth century), who asserts that those that were to be 
seen okt his day occupied the same position as did their 
predecessors during the reign of “Abd wl-Malik (73 A. Bij! 

The origin, of the minaret ts not apparent at firet sight 
Frang Pascha, <in his “Baulunst doz Islam"? sees no cone 
nection with the architerturd of any other faith or race: 
“Obne Vortild wurden die Minarete ... erfunden": with which 
Pool is? in substantial azreement: “With Christians, bells doubt- 
less led te the ides of towers, and with Moslems the call to 
prayers by the human voice led to minarets”. Schwally,¢ 
howerer, looke for some outside intluence. but does not fm 
it; “Wahbrschoinlich sind dic Muslimw nicht von selbat auf 
dies? Gebetstirme verfallon. Aber Wo sind dia Vorbilider, 
durch die ibre Avchitekten oder Bauherren bestimmt wurden, 
fo suclim?” 

Prom what lias preceded it is evident that the idea of the 
minaret arosé during the ‘Mmayyad dynusty and in Syria. In 
part, it was copied from the towors of the Cliristian Churches. 
Whether the smedmi’ which Mu'iwivah ordered Iie lieutenant 
m Egypt to build on the mosque of ‘Amr, were towers of. ariy 
pretentinna, we know not. But the suggestion of a tower as 
the plack from which the call to prayers was to be made, or 
a4 belonging. to a religious wdifice seems to have come from 
the great church in Damascus which al-Waltd finally turned 
into # il fap enn ihn Shakir says _ expressly * that 





' Dna al Jalil (Cairo F383), ph. 
* Handluch der Architektur, jet! IT. 17, 
t Studies in Mohammetanimm, 1884, p. 336. 
' 2, DAR G. LI, M44 
1 om Pilg wie aereie year 1,278; JA 184, ix She-V 11, 49k 
In fact fact “at ench angle of thie temple there was a small tower ermcted 
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the western and eastern minarcts existed a long time before 
the days of al-Walhid. Al-Walid built the northern one called 
ma'dhana wl Aris, alters favourite designation of the city 
an *the bride of the world’. What these lowers had 
bean nosed for is not certain; the yariations in Mohammedan 
traditions seem to evidence this nocertamty.. The one upon 
which al-Walil mounted is said to have been called al-Sil‘ahh, 
which would suggest a clock tower, Walait has the tradition 
that thie same minaret was originully a fire-temiple and that 
a flame rose up from it into the air, | 
But there wae a more general influence at wark, of which 
the towers on. the Damascus ¢hurch ore ooly one expression, 
The vurlier explorations of de Vogié. and the more recent 
anes of the Princeton expedition to Northern Syria leave 
little doubt that the Church at Damascus inerely followed, in 
respect (of its towers, an older Syrian and (we may add} 
Mesopotamian tradition, In the basilica of Tafha, which com. 
petent authorities dete from the fourth and fifth centuries, 
de Vogié sees the transition from the Roman bnsiling used 
for civil purposes to the Christian Ohurch: “to the right of 
the facade", he says, “there ia added a tower in threo stages” 
— style. of architecture common in the Hauran,* One haa 
only to study the construction of the other Syrian Basilica — 
ef ath Hiss (fourth century), ut Kasr al-Banit (fifth eentury),* 
of Kalh-Luzeh and Terminin (sixth century) to see here tho 


@ngin af the church steeple. 


This Syrian and Mesopotamian tradition leads us back—of 
course—to the Zaggurats of the old Babylonian and Assyrian 
shrines. With regard to the Syrian Christians, the evidence 
1@ not more direct than that sketched above. Even if such 
4iggurate hed been standing in their day, they were too fervent 
anti-idoliters to have adopted anything as specially heathen 
4s a Ziguurat would have appeared to them. In building 
towers they merely followed the architectural tradition as it 








ly the Greeks for astronomical purposes"; Guy le Strange, Padertior wnder 

1 Mukoddagt, pp. 150, t IT, 696. | 

? La Syvie Centrale, 1,57; Builer, The american Archaeological Ex- 
pedition ta Syria, p. 408. 

' See Uilustration in Butler, for. cil p. 20; who, however, places it in 
the sixth cantury. ® Butler, dor: cit. p, 156. 
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Was current in the country; for such towers were not un- 
commimn in other than religious edifices—in large houses and 
evon in connection. with funeral monuments! If was different 
with the Mohammedans. They ehowed vory little distaste to 
accept ideas, formalis, as well as architectural and other 
traditions from «ystems that hud preceded them or wero even 
their rivale, What originality Islam possesses lice mare in the 
ethical and religions. fervgur which they imported into that 
which they borrowed. The proof of this, in tho present con- 
nection; is to be seem in the two minarets of Sumarrn: the 
ac-cnlled Mautiyyah and tho minaret of the mosque of Abi 
Dulai. 

During the Inst two years, these hare been the subject of 
careful investigation an the part of two travellers—the General. 
de Boylié and Ernst Hersfild, De Bevlit's Prome et Samarra? 
is valuable especially because it gives ns, in addition an ohe 
servant description of the mosque of Aba Dutaf, about lifteon 
kilometres north of Samarra in tho very heart: of thy depert, 
and which has, wlso,-* helicoidal minaret, Hersfeld's work in) 
stroug on the historical and archaeological side. Herzfold holds 
that the architects of gl-Mutawakkil, in building the minaret 
of Samarra (850) followed a tradition which they had brought 
with them from Porsia, and that this minaret goes book to 
thy Ziggurat through Persian affiiations—more specifically 
throngh the celebrated Tirbal of Gor or Phiruzibad., He 
seams to deduce: this from the fact that this was the only 
Ziggurat at tho time thot hail retained sufficient of its old 
form -to serve aa a model. The point must remain undecided, 
At least as Inte as the fourth centary—as Horzfelil linnself 
ailmits—Ainmian mentions snch a tower at the Nalar Malka 
near Ctesiphon and Zozimos. knew of several at Borsabra, 
i, al-Ambar. The Borsippa tower which was described ‘hy 
Harpocriton in his Oyranides 865-3551 BR. ©. and which was 
in we under tho Seleucil kings up to 296 B.C. was atit| 
revognizil as a Zigxurat by the Jewish. travollor Bonjanin 





| Do Vogila, lor cit; Kraus, Gerhichte er Christlichen Kinat 1.08 
epedis of these amall towers an “die eu den Emporen fiihrenden Treppen 
autecneliien,” 2 Taris 107; = 

a Samara, Berlin 17; An ilustiznition of thn Samarra minaret can 
Ales be seen in Sachao, Am Swphrat und Tigris, p. Be, 

* De Miely in Rewue Arrharmloziqe, 1900, p. 419, 
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of Tudelw in tho twelfth century.! That which distinguishes 
the Samarra minarets from the tower at Gor and trom tho 
relics mentioned by the writers of the fourth century is the 
faut that it is helicoidal or round. Dienlafoy says expressly 
of the tower at Gor? that “each of the stages is square and 
less in size than the proceding, one”. Amminn compares the 
tower at the Nihar-Malka with tho Pharos at Aloxandriu, 
which evidently was not purely helicoidal, The idea that is 
peculiar to them all is that of a tower with an outside ramp: 
and it seems. evident that we mst look. for tho original of 
both the helicoidal and the square or staged tower in the 
Babylonian Ziggurat. 

Tt most, however. be confessed that cogent proof of this 
Shitement can net at present bo given. Herzfeld believes that 
the Zigeurat wae simply a massive pile of bricks with an 
outer ascending ramp and that the Babylonians and Avsvrians 
did not hoild what wo are accustomed to call “stuged-towers™ 
He also holds that they wera not merely portions of the 'lomple 
proper or adjnnet to tt; but that they also served as fortreases 
and were used for astronomical purposes. But it seams: to 
tie that ho is mistiken in lie interpretation of what évidence 

“we have regarding the Zigturat, When one commences to 
sift that evidence, it becomes surprisingly meagre; and we 
enn reasonably doult whether—as is currently believed—every 
temple had a Ziggurat. The following, however, seems to me 
to be snihicient to prove that tho Ziggurat was indeeil a atage- 
tower. 4 

a. The ruins of the so-called “observatory” ot Khoraubad. 
This 1 distinctly stated to contain evident traces of three 
stages and « part of a fourth—each stage receding from the 
one below it.4 

iJ @ XVI. 919, 

a art antique dela Pees, 1V, 22 

4] have omitted those romaine that have not been definitely examinod ; 
#@. at Kalah Sliergat—“Triimmer ciwa vou einam Tempel, cinem Stufen- 
turm cider einem anderen monumentalen Ban"; Sachan, ain Euphrat und 
Pigria, ‘p. U8. 

‘On the authority of Place, Perrot and Obipies, Histwire de Port dane 
Pantiqnilé, 1, 400. Av Asmar the height neither of the older towers nor 
ef thas of Stalasnor If can now be determined; W. Andrac, Der Anu- 
Adad Tempel in Aw \Leipeig 1909), pyc dd. 64—though in the recon- 
struction four stages are given. 
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b. The ruins of the-stage-tower at Borsippa brought to light. 
[~ Wy Sir Houry Rawlinson. Three stages: are said to bo clearly 


defined. Hilpreeht speoks of the “six or seven stages still to 
be recognized” ;! but upow what nathinnitn: Ido not know. Its 
Babylonian: nane was E. UR. IMTN. ANKT, which Sumerio- 
logists translate either as “Temple of the seven planets. of 
Heayen and Earth” or “Temple of the seven directions (epheros) 
of Hoaven and Earth” (bit silitti hammamé Simi a'irsitim).2 
The name, however, need not necessarily stand im any relation 
to the architectural features of the tower or, Ziggurat. 

© At Mughayyar Loftus? seoms to lave found traces of 
two storeys af the Ziggurat, though lie dearription & not at 
nll clear The second storey ‘recedes several feut from the 
lower wall", though it is closer to the edge of the first at 
its North-West end than at the Sonth-East. He speaks of 
a gradual steppod incline between the two storeys, though 

, its connéction with the entrance in the lower storey is not 

dufined, Taylor’ describes  stuirease, three yards Wroad, 
lnoding up to the edgy of the breement of the secon storey j 
but no further traces appeared, There seems to ba no. posi- 
tive evidence that we are at all in the presence of a Zig- 
Furat. . 7 

d. For Hirs Nimrod we are dependent upon the general 
description givwn by Rich,* who sow traces of at least four 
etages, each oon receding from the one beluw, No mention 
is maie' of a munpart 

e At Abu Shiarain, also, there is hiltle positive evidence of 
a Aiggureat There is a large basal substructure upon which 
some édifice has been erected, and to which an-inclined pinne 
led up* ‘Too little has remained of the upper part to deter- 
mine its character. 

At Tull-Loh the excavators are said te have found the 
romiins Of some sort of » building with terraces receding one 


\ Explorations in Bible ‘Lands, ‘py 184. 

7 Schrader, Aa. 7% p: 616, Langdon, Bnikling Inscriptions of the 
New Balylomian Eemyre 1, 67 translates: “Hoose of the orarular deity 
socom fetched, ‘nrcpdlns ed edhe zet ef 

* Travels end Rewerches in Chaldera and Suyiena, jp. 124, 

CR As AY, Melle 

* Babyfon and Persepolis, p, 17. 

* Taylor in J.B. AS XY, 404. 
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from the other! Tt is quite doubtful whether this is: part of 
a Zigeurat of all 

g- At Nipper Hilpreeht assumes that there was a Aiggurat 
of five stages, but no reason is given fur this nesumption: and 
Tam not aware that the epecial monograph on the subject 
*F-kor, the Temple of Bél at Nippor’ bas ever been pub- 
fished. He confesses that very little 1s left of the higher 
stages Of the Zigeurat of Ur-taur.? Haynes found only con- 
siderable remains of w sloping seooid terrace. Peters, however, 
‘thinks that there ls sufficient warrunt for supposing an original 
Zigeurat of two stories, upon which Ur-Gur built one of threes 
Ho confesses, however, that the two upper stages of Ur-oar’s 
Ziggurat “were so ruined by water that it was difheult to 
trace or restore them™.4 Of the supposed causeway, only so 
much was fond ns lead-up "to the top of the first terrace 
of the Ziggurat”,* 

hi, At Biamaya, too, the results have beén very unsatis- 
factory and hardly warrant the supposition that traces of a 
teal Aiggurat heave been found. According to Banks,* the 
amall amoant of the rabbis in the place in which it is*sup- 
posed: to have been would warrant, at best, the conjecture 
of a Aiggurat of two or three stages. In fact, not more than 
one stage, in reality, was found with o flight of «tops leading 
up and thie may be nothing more than an elevated plutform 
for some building, Further down in the so-called plano-conver 
temple, the base only of some building was unearthed: nothing 
compels us tw hold that this was part of a temple-tower. 

i: ‘The so-called ‘Tirbal of Jaur or Gor (Firuvibad). Herz- 
feld represent: this to be also merely 2 tower *von quadrati- 
schem Grundril mit iuberer Wendelrampe”. But Dieulafoy, 
whe has examined the ruins minutely says distinetly that the 
tower “is composed shove the platform, of four stages ... 
Bach stage is square and recodes from the preceding one by 
& space equal to t/io of the base”.t 

j. The aceonnt of the temple of Bel at Babylon given by 
Herottotus®. Whatever valne wo usy pisoe upon his: trust. 














Perrot and Chipies, Histoire de Mart dane Mantiguiti, 11, $98; Hit- 


peécht. tan eit. p. 88 ? Loe, cil. p. 574. 
F Sipe, IT, 128, Te. *: Lor. elf, pr. TRS. 
t Loe, cit; p. 1473, OAT Do WME, pp. 80-32, 


t Liart antique de la Perse, TV, 79, 8% + I, 180. 
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worthiness, there can be no doubt of the idea that be intended 


ty convey, Afler méntioning the first tower, he apeuks of gn 
adAay sypyow = Aother tower having been erected upon this first 
one (Frepes, i.e. =vpyes), and 46 on up to the eighth He would 
hardly have described each one of thee as an individual 
tower, if the whole had been one massive structure. Harpo- 
criton, also, mentions three towers superimposed as still stand- 
me in hin dave; anil be did not regard it as one single tower? 
Anil finally, Benjamin of Tudela, though much too syecinet 
in hist vseount, speaks of the outer rampart aa if it were not 
contimionys Sips msi oe onal Ss mex mem mey pa 
“ond every ten cubits there are ways (or slopes); by means 
of which one goes mm a circle, encircling it until one reaches 
the top”. He seems evidently to have a stage-like arrange- 
ment inmimnd: Unfortunately it i mmpossiblo to verify these 
statoments. The bricks hive all heen carried off to be ysed 
in other byildings; and all that remains to mark the spot is 
a depression called hy the Arabs al-vahn, “the how)",4 

k. Representatives in Babylonian and Aseyrian art; two of 
which only hare came down to ne: the representation on the 
ayenllod Lottus boundary-stone anil the relief from tho wall 
of the palace of Sargon at Nineveh, The first of these Here- 
fold ignores ontirely: yet there oan be little diwht ae to the 
Stage charactor of the tower it-is meant to represent.® As 
regards the second, Herafel* is at pains to prave that it 
dows not represent a Ziggurat at all; but his argument is not 
at all ¢onvineing The rather cries manner in which the 
Assyrian artisis-expressed themarlves need not deter ua from 
ageing tm the two curves- that Hank the portal an attempt ti 
picture the inclined planes of wo Zigvurat, Herzfeld supesta 
that they represent two towers: but then there would be: to 
rebsean for the curves. And the portal reminds us of a similar 
portal which is part of the Tirhal of Gar, as described hy 


tuhnptund. Die WielerReratedloing Nineews (A OV, 4; 1903) p 24 
opeoks of gic atages; but does not give his anthority for the statement. 

© fierwe Arehaeologigue, 14), p. 412 ot mec. 

' Adiers transiation, Jf, Qi, X VIL G87; The Itinery 6 Henjuwoin 
Turtela (ANT), pe 48 ia wot quite exact a si 

‘ Hilpreeht, Hee. elt, pORGAL 

' Seer eo. Hoomel, Aalwy!, deer. Grehichte, ph 19; Hincks, A New 
Fiowulary-Stone of Nelachadressair ID from ipa, Phil. I, pp 17, 2M. 

* Loe cit ip. Ti. 
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Dienlafoy: “on passait d’abord sous one porte signalée actuelle- 
ment par les naidsances d'un wrcean de G0 cm. d'@paisseur, 
piiis on sengagedit sous une gallerie recouverte d'on berceau 
en partic, conservi”.t 

A reminiscence of the Babylonian stage-tower may alsp be 
seen in the stories told about the famous tower in the castle 
of (thumiliin in Savi. The ordinary report was that it wna 
seven stories high; io, that it hod seven stages;? though al- 
Hamdan, in his Ikhl, is certain that it had twenty, and not 
seven, stories? A glatice at the picture of the castle given 
in the Corptis Juseriptomim Semiticarum4 will show how the 
mistuke urose. The rock has evidently been built upon in 
terrace-like formations. 

The evidence here addnced does seem sufficient to pormit 
the view that reul stuge-towets did exist in connection with 
Babylonian and Assyrian temples. But it may be wrong to 
asstime that these were the only kind of tuwers constructed 
there. The two round towers in the mosques of Samarra 
and Aba Dulef seem to point to the possibility that some of 
the Babylonia Ziggurat may have been built im a similar 
round form. 

It is, howaver, in another part of the Mohammedan world 
that we are able to trace the further influence of the old 
Mesopotamian tradition. All through the Middle Ages, Egypt 
tteod in close connection with Irak and with Persia: until the 
Ottoman Torks brought the influence of Constantinople ta 
bear upon the land of the Nile. The great centres of literary 
and of artistic development in Drak made their influence felt in 


1'E ein al able to 6 follow Jeremine ih alteihuting © Goamle chastiter 
to the Aiggurat; Due After der babyloniachen Agtronomie, 1908, pp. 32-ch. 
Max yoo Oppenheim, Vom AMitioimecr zum Persischen Golf 11, 240, speaks 
of the tower of "Aber ("Akr) kiif, to dhe north-weat af Haptad eo rele 
of the Babylonian period (efr, alo, Niebulir, Heiseheschreiloeny 11, 406; 
Rich, Nirratiee of @ Journey to the site of Babylon, p. 80; Ket Porter, 
Travefs, 11, 275; Layard, NinercA and Ralylon p.476), But Peters, Nippur, 
1,168, 54, ix probably right in Llolding that it does not contain the 
remains of a Ziggurat. ‘Che Arabic legenils in regard to lite origin con 
be read in Tahert [1,417 ete; Yala [ 665; al-Hamadhanl pp. 1H, 210; 
Homzoe Tapahononeis’ Annatinn Libri X, 08: Gotiwaldt, p. 3. 

: Yakut HY, $11; ai-Kaswint [1, 34, Cir. Caussin de Perceval, Essai 
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the lund which has so seldom bean ruled by men if ite in- 


digenous races. One of the earliest monuments of Arab archi- 


tecture is the mosque of Ibn Jilin in Cairo,t There ean 
he little doubt of the connection of its “corkscrew tower” on 
the one hand with the Pharos* in Alexandria, on the other 
with tho miniret of Samarra. We can lmve some correct 
idea of the form of the Phoros: from the description left us 
by Arabic writers, from m mogaje tv Bt Mark at Venice 
(twelfth century) and from @ curious representation found in 
some matmiscripts of two noted Arabic writers—Yakit? and 
al-Kaxwintt It was of three storevs; tho first square, the 
second octagonal and the third round,* The minaret of [bn 
Talin, uiso, haa threa storeys, but the forms of the second 
nod the third are reversed: Now. it ia quite possible thit it 
building his minaret, Ibn Tolan was partly inspired by the 
Pharos ut Alexandria, We kuow that be cepaired it and 
added «a Alba or dome ou the top.* But there is a distinet 
tradition, upon the authority af al-Kuda': (died 454-5 A. Ho 
that lbn Talin fashioned both his mosque nnd its minaret 





(See ap. Coste, Archifeetere robe, plate XXXVI: my re of 
Coiro p. 70; A. Corbet The Life ant Works of Abuicnd i Twin in 
J. Rode 8 1881, po at; De Beyliay Prome ef Samara, p. 222; Saindin, 
Manwel fart Milman, 1, 81; Kaiver amd. Roloff, igypten Kinet und 
feist, 1008, pp 190, Lane- Poole, iP History of Egypt, p, adie “Archi- 
tet, However, threw doubts on tle aintiny city of Die Poltin’s minnret"; 
bot po arpruments are eddie, 

t Alfred H.- Butler wow the first to suggest that ihe Pharos serrod of 
a model to. the workmen of Sha Tltn; see demlemy, Nov. 20, 1680; 
Arab Coopuest of Roypd, p. 208 Van Bestehans (Corpus, 4. 451) tolike 
ibe eanie view. (Ci the other hand. Hersfeld (Joc. cit, py. 85) thinks that 
the Pharos was rebuilt tm accordance with the form of the minaret of 
Too Tala. +f, Ste. +0, 8, 

* Hardly your, 4 Butler, arab Compuest af Egypt, p » TAS oserta. Soe 
Aikstut, oY aid, 1,24, The onsliewt coins containing representation of 
the Pharos aro dnted in tha year 11 of Domitian, La 8) A.D Here iit 
hes in reality only two stages, seemingly square, (In the coins of Com- 
modmy the tepreemtistion ie etricthy conventinnaliged:; three ronnd Lovers 
superimposed, Sew BoD J, Dutills im Bulletin te ee Tnatitut Keypt. 1897, 
p. i Hersfeld (Joc cif. op. TB) waggesto thet the form of the Phurve 
tledlf ia not Greek, but <that ‘it was inspired by Babyloniad preeedunta, 

» Katte}. 2°" ed, pp. 265, 254 (efr: a-Si att, Jfuen 1.44, The text is 
rid, cytes plain: “Ahmad ibn malie trade sO repairs in it and placed 
on ihe top a Katoh of wood, that whoever entered-it (tho wrnirah) 


might be able to go to the top. [t wae guocisus, bat without a stairway”. : 
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fter those of Samarra. There is little reason to doubt the 
corr vss of this tradition, or to enll it—as Herzfeld does — 
éGeschichtskonstraktion”. AL-Kudat stood in high renown 
among Mohammedan historians of Egypt,' and his work was used 
liberally by all who live written on the history and the anti- 
quities of the country, A}bmad ibn Tolan hail spent. part of 
his youth in Samarra;? and when he succeeded in swinging 
himself upon the throne of Egypt, he kept wp connection with 
‘his friends m that citv.e It was with him thot commenced 
that artistic influence of Mesopotamia im Egypt which had 
formerly belonged to Svna. It was one more ‘avenue opened 
through which that artistic influencn of late oriental civilization 
was to affect the early Middle Ages, on which Strzygowski has 
dwelt so often.4 And one is tempted to see both in the 
Pharos and in the minaret of Talia nothing more than a 
combination of the square or angled Ziggurat and the round 
one that tos been presupposed in order to account ‘for the 
Samarra towers. 

But im one important partioulur the minaret of Ibn Talin 
differed from the Phares: and here wa must see the direct 
influence of Mesopotamia. In the Phuris, the ascent waa 
covered and was, therefore, an integral part of the building. 
Taki anys “It has = wide stairway which « horseman can 
ascend with his harse’;* “The ascent is roofed over* with 
slubs that rest upon the iwo walls that enclose the staircase. 
One mounts wp to an elevated platform with encircling battie- 








' See Recker, Beifvdge cur Geschichte Agyptens, 1,20, idem in 2. A, 
SX, 460; S.A. Roenig, The History of He Gorernore of Eyypt ty 
al. Kidi (N.Y. 1908), p28. Streywowuk? (Jakebucd eer Honky Preuss, 
Kuusbrtisyelnges, 1904, p, 246) abo accepts the testimony of al-Kuda't 

* abort LT, 1670; Vallirs, Pragniente awa dem Mugrib dee Iba Said, 
pT; Abal-Mahgain TT, 4, 2 Voller, loc. cif. p. 47, 18, 

\ Doe. cit. pe 2387, Cir, Rent Duman, Les arabes on Syrie anant 
TIélam (Paris 1907), p. 45. On the general question, see Migeun, Manwet 
fArt Mosulman 11,71, 108, 450 ot ang. 

© Consequently, thera werd no steps. Tin Khurdsdboh, Ritu al: 
Monitik, (ed. de Gonjq) p. WA, 16 has py? ps8?) which. reminds ‘him, of 
the ascent in the minaret of the Samarra mosque. Mas‘ad] has the ame 
expression; and the doalt of Butler (inch Compient of Egypt, p. 00%, 
note 2) “it dose pot peer quite clear whether there were actual alepa or 
a0 inclined plans for mounting the tower", ia mot justified. 
© Yukat hes otis and uot the unintelligible C22 of a)-K anwiul. 
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tusnts, from which one has an outlook over the sea, In this 
there ix & space as if ite were a square tower which one 
ascends by another series of steps unto another place from 
«hich ont can look down upon the roof of the first. It ts 
also surrounded by battlements. In this: space there t a 
pavihon like o watchman’s cainn™. ‘That he is speaking here 
of an inner stuircase! is: plain from his statement little 
further on that this staivease winds sround “something like 
an-empty well’—a fact that is also reported by the Chinese 
unthor of the thirteenth century Chac-Yu-Kua in hia ethno- 


graphic work Ohui-fan-cheh; “in the middle of the tower there 


wis a epring’.® Idrist (twelfth century) says explicitly: “one 
mounts hy means of a wide staircase, constructed in tho 
Interior, just 43 i# the custom in mounting mosques"? Tho 
miniret of Tha Talin, however, hus its ascent oulsiile, in the 
form of a rimpart, just ps wis the ease with the Ziggurat, | 
The persistence of this tradition in Mesopotamia iteclf is seon 
in the tower built at Bagdad by the Qaliph al-Muktag in tha 
sleventh eantury (the Kulbat al-himar or *Cupola of the Ass”) 
“ascended by a spiral stair of such an easy gradient that the 
Caliph could ride to the summit on a donkey trained to an 


‘mnbling gait” 


The combination of the square or angled base surmounted 
by a ciroulir tower remained the predominant type of the 
Egyptiun minaret; though the ascent has been placed tnside. 
This general character, of course, admitted of certain variations 
The minaret upon the tomb-mosque of Kala‘in is made up 
of a square base, surmounted by another square retrocessing 
and by a circular top; that on the tomb-moayue of Barkiik 

Hirth, Die Idader dea Jeli pach chinesischon Quellen. Supplimant 
au Vol. V do Tommy-Pao, Leiden 1294, p. 53, 

3 Description itd Z' Afrique, p, 139. 

2Van Berchem, Saindin and de Deylid have correctly desrribed the 
Pharow as telescopic in form; while the minarets at Samarra and Abi 
Dulaf are helicojdal, See Prome.¢t Samarra, p. 176, note: 

‘Guy In Siranye, Bagdad during the Abbasid Cilifute, p: B54. —A 
eimilar tower “uj which four bores could be idriven” ie mentioned by 
Cham YoeRum as existing at Lu-Mei, which Hirth euppowe to be! The 
masi. If thie fea, the author must confound the tower to which he 
refers with somo other—perhape the Pharos iteel!, a9 de Goeje wugyeste: 
ies cit, pi AT. 

* Come, Pinte 1X; Saladin I, 11 Cfr.,. ale, the minaret of alGbhort, 
Grate, Plate XAXVE) Prisae d'Avennes, [Art Avale. plate XXVE 
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of a square bose, followed by a circolar construction, and 
then by a round top resting on pillars! Sometimes the cir 
cular part was broken into an hexagonal or an octagonal, 
‘The minaret on the mosque of al-Hasan has a square base 
surmounted by an ootangular tower; which is followed by a 
second octangular tower; the whole surmounted by a top piece 
resting upon columns? This is also the form of the minaret 
on the madrassh of Mukammad ibn Nasr. The minaret of 
the tomb-mosque of Kait-Bey has a squore Imse that develops 
before the first stage is finished into an hexagonal, Upon 
this is a cirenlar tower, surmounted by a round top resting 
on pillars? At other times the square base was broken as 
in the minaret of the mosque of al-Mu'ayyid, where it is 
hexagonal; orin that of the Avyhar where it 13 also hexagonal— 
surmounted bya decageral, and this js crownvd by two towers 
that support the top jnece.* 

Both forms, the square and the round tower, have, however, 
persisted uncombined in various parts of the Moslem world; 
the cleavnge is rather marked. The square minaret persisted 
m. Syria® (whenever Egyptian influence was not at work), a8 
can be seen in the “Ma'dhanat al-"Aris” in the Cathedral 
mosque at Damasena’ and oven in the wenoral charactor 
of the "Minaret of Jesus” there. That of the mosque of 
Zakariyya (the cathedral mosque) at Aleppo is a simple square 
all the way up.* ‘he Mmayyada carried this form into Spain; 
the most noted example to day beimg the Giralda at Sevilla,’ 
which hoe been copied faithfully in the tower of the Madison 
Squnre: Garden of New York City. It was aleo carried mto 
Africa, where, to this day, the weual form of the minaret is 
square. Witness the Jama Zaitoun at Tunis, the minaret, of 
the Kalai Beni Hammad (the Berber capital of North Africa); 
the Katubia in Morocco, the Mosque at Oran or the Monsurah 


' Coste, Plate XIV. 

2 ELT. Rogers and Mies Rogers in iri Jowrmal, TBB0, p. 77. 

* Uorte, Plate XXX. 

* Corte, Plate XXXII; Saladin T, 144. 

» Coste, Pinte XXXVI 4 Mukuddaal (ed. de Goete), p. 188, 

Saladin 1,72 The top of the <Minaret of Jeaui™ is evidently a 
later sddition, * Saindin. 1, 10% 

© Saladin |, 292; Adolf Fh, Gromdrif der Gesck, der tildenden EKiinote, 
ys 380; Lihke, Geach. ster Architehtur, p. Al; W. and G. Marcals, Les 
Monuments Aries de Tieren, pr. 45, | 
FOR. SEX. Patt 11 
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at Tlemcen! Only in a few cases, as at Hamonda Pasha 
in Tunis, iv the absolute square broken into 4 hexagonal, 

On the other hand, the round minaret is generally fomd 
im Mesopotamin and the countries further east.? Some-of the 
great mausoleums, it is true, seem to represent an angular 
hase aurmounted by a short,? pomted tower—such as the tomb 
of Zubailah the wife of Marin al-Rashid near Bagdad with 
its pyramidal staluctite top or the tomb of Hasan al-Bagri at 
Zobair near that same city, with its tower curiously formed 
of aight stages in telescopic arrangement, ‘ Nor are peculiar 
forma wanting; e g, the minaret m the Stk al-Ghazal at 
Bagdad,4 which though round increases in width towards the 
top where it finishes: In a beautiful stalactite top (similar to 
tlie minaret at Amndieh®), or the minaret at al-Annh with 
its eight regular sioreya,* which reminds one forcibly of sume 
of the towers recently found at Axiim.* In some cases, but 
at a later period, the round form was frankly discarded—as 
in the minaret of the Bibi Khanim at Samarcand *—that 
noble stracture erected by Timir te his much-beloved wife— 
which is octagonal in form, or in that of the Royal Tekie at 
Teheran. which is equare.!® But m general, one will find 
round minarets of one sort or another from Mesopotamia up 
to the confines of China. There is, of course, much variety 
in. the details of these round minarets, and their architecture 
has bean affected hy local taste and racial traditions. The 
Minir Kalin (the great minaret) at Bokhora is an immensa 
structure “6 feet at the base and tapering upward to a heizht 
of 21 feet." At times'a sort of spiral is worked into the 
tower, as at the Imperial mosque of Ispahan,!? or at the 
‘Bar Amir", the mausoleum of Tamerlane. In the: Minar of 














A Baédie: 1. 196; 917, 904, 996, yin. y Salidin 1,258 
* Saladin 1,520; de Beylit, Prome ef Samarra, p, 82 
+ Revue du Monde Musulman VE oad. 
' De Beylit, Prome et Samarra, p. 4B. 
“Binder, Am Kurlisten, p, 207, T ited... p60, 
* Jahrh. des Ketscrl, eeprom miteniond Tet. 1907, pp. 45, 46. Ofer, 
OTT Seine and on, The Heart of Avi p20 
4 fierut dw Afonde Aherwhon IV, 4: Jack Persia 
Present, yo Al7. sae me 
t Strino and Rew, The Howrt of Avie, p. 874, 
‘t Saindin J. 907, 
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the Kutal mosque at Delhi, the smooth surface is hroken by 
projecting ribs which form flutes which are alternately angular 
and circular op to the first stor¢y;* circular in the second 
and angular in the third, The fourth storey is plainly round.* 
Tt is this round form, though ouch smaller m cireumference, 
that has been adopted by the Turks and which they evidently 
learned in Mesopotamia. It is this style that. is found, agai 
with very few exceptions, in Constantinople and the Balkan. 
Peninsula? 

But it is not only in Mohammedan countries that the idea 
first expressed in the Babylonian Ziggurat has survived. I 
shonld not like to be misundertood as falling im with the 
Babylonian exaggerations of some of our most learned As- 
evriologists and of seeing everything through spectacles coloured 
by the grandenr of the antique world. But in matters of art 
and of architecture especially, the borrowings and the in- 
fluences have been so numerous, that one civilization may be 
said to stand opon the shoulders of its predecessor. It is a 
well-known fact that the early Christian bamlica had no 
towers attached or superposed. ‘The same is true of the 
earliest Byzantine churches in Italy—the classic home of the 
cainpanile, Even to this day there are none attached to the 
eathedral of Parenzo (535-543), of Prado (571-696) or to that 
of San Lorenz at Milan (6" century), which are among the 
entliest examples of church architecture im the West. It is 
true that some of the old Italian chorches hate at present 
tampaniles adjoining. ‘This is the case with a number of the 
Ravenna churches—the Basilien Ursiana, Sant’ Apollinare 

| Ferguson, Hivtory of Indian und Euatern Architecture, p. 600. A 
similar method iv employed in many of tho grand palaces of Mesopotamia 
and in the Minar, or lighthouse at Beni Hammad in North Africa. See 
De Beylih in J, 4, XAT (1000) p, 197, 

2 Farguson, foc. cit. John J, Pool, Studies im Mohummedaniom (1502) 
p. 886 "It i sot exactly a minaret, thet is lo say, it fp pot pow, if it 
ever was, connected with a moagee, bot it w oa lofty turret or tower 
which ia called a minar”. 

2 One might zo still farther snd examine the connection that exists 
between the Babylonia: Aiggerat and the etage-templee found in Tur- 
kestian, at Turfan, Astana and Syrchob (Grinwedel, Bericht Gher orchiio- 
logieche Avteiten in Idikuteckari wad Umgebung ia ANamdt 2hit. Philos. 
Kiasee der Bayer. Akad, 1906, p. 49; Regel in Petermann’s Mitteil.. for 
187d, 1890 and 1581); bet such ae examination would be foreign to the 


scope of the present paper. 
« 
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Nuovo, Sant Apollinare in Classe, San Vitale is even sur- 
mounted by two towers. It must be noted, however, that the 
towers on San Vitale are not campaniles in the true sense 
of the term, but merely means for rewehing the gallery.’ As 


regards the campaniles themselves, all authorities agres that 


though the main edifices of the churches are of the fifth and 
sixth centuries, the campaniles were erected at least two 


centuries Inter.2 The dating of the eampanile 14 in no way 


iffected by the tndonlited facet that the bell was used in 
connection with early Christisn churches. Gregory of ‘Tours, 
towards the end of the sixth century, seems to be the first 
to mention it aa part of the church parnphanalin.® The 
Chronidle of the abbots of Fonteinvlle, speaking of the years 
724-739, mentions the “Campanum in turricula collocandam 
ut moria est ecclesiacum”.! Some of the belfries (e.g. of St. 
Batyrus) are supposed to be as old.a# the wixth century.! But 
belfries are-not towers. The oldest canjpuniles are supposed 
to date from the beginning of the ninth century—those of 
Santa Marin della Cella at Viterbo and Sant Ambrogio at 
Milan: though that of Sant Apollinare in Classe is hold bby 


‘some to be of the oighth century.4 The campanile of Sant’ 


Apollinare Noovo is however reliably dated butweun 650 


anil. 878. 


Tt is therefore a jertment question—whence did this .ad- 
dition te cliirch archigecture come? The writer of the article 
“Kirchenbau” in the J’rotestantische Real-Encyclopdiie™ is of 
opinion that it wes an origmal conception both in Maly and 
in the Frankish Empire, and that it had no. connection 
whatsoaver with the East | understand this to be alse the 
meaning of Adolf Fiuh's words: “Ein neues Element tilden 


heck be tori delle basilies di Sun Vitale, dalla murstura. sincrona 
ad esaa, furono erette per dare accesso alla gallerie superiury"; Venturi, 
Stora del! orto Foliane (Milan 162) TT, 100, 

1G. T. Kiveira, Le origin della orchitettura. Lombardia (tome 1001), 
4, 49 et seq.) Venturi, Joe, eit; Ch. Diehl, Ravenne (10) p. 44: 

* Veuturi, for, eit. LL M0; Protest. Real-Enryel, V1, 704, 

‘Cited from Eulart, Mamwel Purcvhioloyie franpaise p- 174 in, Arthur 
Kinguley Porter, Mfndiaewal Architecture (N.¥- 1909) [. 81, note 

‘Raffaele Sathenco, Architecture in Italy (London LEYS) yp, 255. 

‘ Debi and Vau Besold, Die Kirchliche Rauktunst doe Abondiandes 
Ty 186. +X, 786. _ 
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die meist kreisrunden Tiirme”.! But one might well ask in 
return—if they were not necessary ay belfries, what purpose 
did they serve? In Ravenna they could hardly be needed as 
towers of defence, since the whole city was enclosed by a 
wall Nor could they be used as: light-houses; for. that pur- 
pose they were too far distant from the shore, It is certainly 
peculiar that the rise of the campauile or church tower syn- 
chranizes with the coming of the Arsbs into the Mediter- 
ranean, The firet Arub raid upon Sicily is said to have taken 
place in the year 701;2 and though Sicily and certain parts 
of Southern Italy did not come under their direct rule gntil 
the Aghlabites were strong in Africa during the ninth century, 
Arab influence permented the Eastern Mediterranean long be- 
fore that. I do not know what authority there is for the 
statement that the columns for the hasilicay at Ravenna were 
made in Istria by orieritul workmen:4 but Raveuna was a 
great centre from which Onental influences passed on into 
Europe—not only in art, but also im deoorution, im mosaics, 
and in mintitur-paintmg as well. The busilica of St Mark 
at Venice, supposed to contain the remains of the suit brought 
thither in S28 from Alexandrin, is adorned with columns 
varnered in the East; and the campanile has an “ascent by o 
continuous inclined plane built between an ina¢r and outer 
wall and tarning with a platform at each angle of the tower” 
which reminds one at once of the ascent in the Pharos at 
Alexandria. Like the minaret, the campanile could be either 
found or square, Most of the ¢arly examples are round; but 
Square ones are not wanting, ¢ g, at San Gioranml Evangelista, 
San Francesey and San Michele im Affriciaeo in Ravenna, 
And like the minaret,” tho campanile was at first not an 
integra! part of the church building. It was generally placed 
hear to it, sometimes even leaning wpon it; until in the chureh 








( Geendrid der Geach. der bibiendem Aiinate, p. 225. 

a Weil, Chafifen 1, 476, 
| © Weil, foc, cit TL, 49; Milter, Islam 1, 551. 

« Baedeker, Italie ‘Septentrionale (THES), p. BOL 

» Ch, Diehl, Rawenns, pp. 107-M; Venturi, Storia dell’ Arte finliena 
II, 110. 12%; Corrodo Ricci; Ravenna (Borgama 1903), pp. 5, 7, a4. 

‘ Lane, Ciro Fifly Yeors Ago, p. 108 “... not otherwise connected 
with the morque than by an arch, over which is a way to the terraces 
above the arcailes"”, 











apire it became almost o necessary part of every Christian 
place of worship. | 
It seems to mie, therefore, that a possible explanation of 
the sufiden appearance’ of the campanile in Italy during the 
& vighth and ninth centuries, woul be that they are due to 
Motammedas, dndnenoe. hin tite influence came ey 
Maghrob, is a wise upon which 1 should nat like tor asist. 
But this much does seem to follow from a study of the eos | 
of the ere 8 that the old idea of the Ziggurat or tower — 
nnected with worship at o shrine bas filtored 

uingret and finds ite — 









expression to day in uur ebitrch steeple. — 
April 1908, 2 





The Vedic Dual: Part I, The Dual of Bodily Parts—By 
Dr, Sanven Guanr Orranr, Professor in Olivet 
College, Olivet, Mich. 





HITHER native nor occidental grammuriang have adequately 
defined the scope of the dual in Sanskrit, but both agree on 
the generul strictness of its use, The great Pani states the 
geveral rule for grammatical number with the utmost sim- 
plicity,taluy bakuvicanam | duyekayor dripncandikuvacane 
(I. 4. 212), ie: In the cuse of many, the plural; in the cuse of 
two for) one, the dual (or) the singular (is used). As regards 
the dual he appears to know only two exceptions. In L 2:59, 

lie states:—asiiado dvayog ca, or that the plural of the first 
personal pronoun may be used. of two, and in the next section 
ie adds:—phalguntprogthapadanan ea nakeatve, or that the 
plural may be used instead of the dua! of the lunar mansions 
phalguni and prosthapada. We may add that both of the 
Paninean exceptions are found in Vedic. 

Whitney (Sk. Gr. § 265) admits “only very rare and spo. 
radic exceptions” to its strict use “in ul] cases whore two ob- 
jects are logically indicated, whether directly or by combination 
of two individuals” Speijer (Sk. Syn. § 26) states:—*In all 
periods of the language the dual is the proper and aole num- 
ber by which duality is to be expressed", He thinks it not 
improbable that im the voluminous mass of Sanskrit literature 
sundry instancea- may be found of dunlity expressed by the 
plural oumber but he is confident that “the number of such 
exceptions cannot be bat exceedingly small”. 

Students of Veilio 4yntax, however, occasionally observing 
some of the phenomena to be presented in this study, have 
had an ides that this strictness of use was mot as well:main- 
tained in the older period of the language, Professor Del- 
brick, for instance, in his Altind, Syn. (p. 102) asks: ,Steht der 

lural als allgemeiner Mehrheitskasas auch da, wo man den 
Dui zu erwarten Mitte?" and adds: ,Es giebt unzweifelhaft 
im Veda Stellen, an weleben der Ploral auffallend erscheimt. 

The first instance he cites is that of RV. ILL 34, which we 
notice here as it does not recur in the subsequent study. In 
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Wis hymn the two rivers, Vipat and Cutudri, are described in. 
ktanzes J—S in the dual. In stanzas 4. 6, 8 and-10, the rivers: 
speak in the first plural, but this is an exception recognized 
in all periods of the Inngunge. (Cf Pan. tc; Speijer, op.c. 
§ 25). In 6,9, 11 and 12 they are addressed in the plural, 
a not uncommon mark of great respect in the Inter linguage, 
though Speijer (Ved. wu Sk. Syn. 10g.) pronotinces it post 
Vedic and post-Fininean, In the closing 13th stanza the 
waters are addressed in the plural, naturally enough as apas 
is plvdle tantum, The latter half stanza returns to the dual 
asthe address is dropped und the two rivers are compared to 
two hulls, Surely everything is normal enough. with the ex- 
of the auusnual plural of the: second neréon in nildress 
in the Vedic. Had we plurals in the descriptive stanzas 1—3. 
and plural and dual transposed in 13, Delbravk might well 
have thiht the numbers remarkable, He is still less happy 
in his citation of RV, LV. 38. 3, for he overlooks the fact that 
the padihis belong tou horse, in which ease the dual is hardly 
to be expected. The other instances he cites are fully eon- 
sidered in § 6 of the present study. 

With truer insight Professor Bloomfield has long been of 
the opinion that for some reason or other the hivratic lan- 
guage of the RV. admitted the dual more freely thon the 
Atharvanic or popolar speech, This needed loser definition, 

It was, then, to investigate the phenomens associated with 
the Vedic dusl and to determine the extent of the supposed 
enecoachments of the plural upon its domain that this study: 
was undertaken, In its preparation all the ual sybstuntives 
and adjectives, including participles, have been collected fram 
the entire Rig and Athurva Vedas, These have been grouped 
into several parts os follows: 1, The dual of natural bodily 
parts; 4, the dual in comparisons; 3, the dual of implemental 
pairs; 4, the donl of cosmic pairs: 6, the dun of conventional, 
customary or occasionally associated pairs; 6, the elliptic dul; 
7, the dual dvandva compounds: 8, the nnaphorie dual: 9, the 
attribute dual ‘These have been studied each as 4 unit and 
also in ite relation to the others, 

The present paper is concerned only with the first of these, 
the dual of natural bodily parts, for these have been the center 
of the doubt and the controversy. The study hiss for ¢on- 
venience of treatment been subdivided inte seven purts, three 
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of which have to do with the supposed use of the plural for 
the dual. We shall consider first the duality of bodily parts, 
naturally dual, (a) when associated with an individual; (b) with 
i duality of persons; (c) with a plurality of persons:—and 
then s plurality of bodily parts, naturally dual, associated (a) 
with a plurality of persous; (b) with «a duality of persons; (c) 
with an individual, The seventh ection on a duality of natu. 
rilly singular parts is added for completeness; The conelu- 
sions reached from the study of exch section will be presented 
at the end of the section. 


A duality of bodily parte, naturally dual, anctibed to an individual 


dived, ‘shoulder. RV. O—3—6 (§ 4)'; AV. 1—6—0, 
dieio, RV. 0 168. 54, (disisyn); AV. CA, 7, 7, (renbhisya); 
X. 2 5+, (pirugasya); XX. 9, 19%, (azhnydyas}; XT. 3. 9, 
(odandsyn); ahsabhyam, RY. X. 163. 2— AY. [TL 35, 2, 
fyakgminas), See also § 2 (AYV.) anid § 3 (RYV,), 
akedn, eve’. RV. 1—O—9 (§§ 4, 6); AV. 0O—1—0, 
aknds, AV. XTX. 60:15, (mantrakftas). 
dks, ‘eye’: RV, 1—0—0; AV. 3—2—1 (§ 4), 
dksint, AV. X. & 145, (aghnyilySs); XL. 3, 2, (odanisya). 
ake. ‘eye’, BY. 0—7—0; AV, 0—14—(0. 
akei, RV. 1 72.10, (divds); T. 116, 16, 17, (rjragvasya); 
x. 79, 3, peels): 
ukevih, AV. I. 27.14, (paripanthinas); [V. 3. 3, (vyt- 
ghriisyn); :: 95. i, (kumfirdaya); V.-29.-4", (piclicisya); 
Vi.9. 1", (radhdyéa); VI 9.15 (vrsauyantyis); XTX. 
Aik i, (vekasya): aksiblivam, RY. X. 163. = AY. IT. 
93. 14, (yakeminas); AV. XL 5.34, (odaniidatas): aksyde, 
AV. ¥. 4. 10°, (takmagrhitasya); VI. 24. 2, cidyuttasya); 
VL. 137. 3°, Gmayavinas), See also § 2 for one RY. and 
two AV. duals. The remaining dual will be included in 
ov Il. 


—————— — — 





Por tho wake of convenience thte section is made & repertory of ail 
the Lerma indicating parts of the body of which the dual is found in either 
Veda ond = etuloment ia given of the number of timer the word is used 
in each grammatical number, References uré given to the following sec- 
tions or to the parts of the study, for the use of the plurals and of euch 
duale ae do not fall within the scope of thin arction, 
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antkyt, “afsayor madhyadehasya ca sandhi” (ay), AY. 
ah FS 
anikyé, AV, AL 3.9, (odanisya). 
aniv?y, ‘flank’. AV. 0—1—0. 
andrfjau, IX. 4 19%, (reabhisya). 
usted, ‘knee’, RV. 0—2—0; AV, 0—8—0. 
asthiriatin, RY. VI. 50. 8, (mantrakftas); AV. UX. 4.12: 
7, 10, trsabhisya); AL 2. 2°; AT. 8. 145 (piirusasya); XG 
a. 214, (aghnyayas): 
esthividbhyam. RV. X. 163.4*=AV, IL 93. 4, (yakemi- 
nas); AV. XI. 3. 45%, (odaniidatas), 454, (tvastur). 
dndd, ‘testis’, AV. 0—1—(. 
anit, IX. 7.15, (rsabbiisys). 
dri, ‘testis’ AV, 0—1—0, 
Eniiyan, VI. 138. 24, (piirnsagva), 
irmd, fore-quarter” AV. 0—1—0, 
trmibhyim, XS 10, 214, (vyagiyas), 
whlakhd, ‘sole’ AV. 0O—1—0, 
uciiakhad, X. 2. 1", (pirnsesya). 
upistha, ‘lop. RY. 61—2—0; AV, 16—0—0, 
See § 7 and pt Ly. 
iri, ‘thigh’. RV. 1—6—0; AV. 1—13—4, 
aro, RY. X. 85. 87—AV. ATV. 2.95, (vaditivds); RY. 
x. 90. 11%=AV. XTX. 6.54; RV. X. 90. 12%, (piirmsa- 
sya); A. 162. 4%, (striyis); AV. VIII 6 3%, (kanyiyas); 
IX. 7.0, (reabhdsyu); IX. 8, 7" (Smayavinas); X. 2. 9: 
XL. 8. 14, (pfirusnaya); X. 9. 21°, (aghnyayds); NTS, 44°, 
(odanddatas): irabhyam, RV. X, 143. 4\-AV. 1, 33. 5, 
(yakeminas); AV, Al. 3.44", (odanidatas): tirvis, RV. 
VOILE 70. 10, (indrasya disdsya va); AV. XTX. 60, 2, 
(mantrakrtas), See § 3 (AV.) for the remaining dual, 
ont, ‘breast’, RV. O—1—0, Cf pt DLL 
onyis, CX. 101. 145, (matin). 
ésiha, ‘lip’ RV. 6—I(pt. Hj—0; AV. 1i—1—0., 
dsthau, AV. &. 8.14", (aghnyihyiis). 
haphaudd, ‘elbow’, AV. 0.—1—Q, 
kaphaudad, X, 2. 4*, (piruessya). 
kariena, ‘forearm’, RV. 1—2—0. 
karisni. Iff, 16, 6*, (agnés}; Vi. 19. 5%, (tndrasya), 
Karna, ‘ear, RV. &5—8—3 (85 4—6); AV. 2—11~0, 
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karina, RV. TV. 23, 84, (ayds); TV. 39, 9%; VE 35. 2 (ine 
dmsya); VL 9. 6, (mantrakftas); VILL 72. 12, (ghar- 
masya); AV. X. 2. 6°, (pérugasya); X. 9, 134, (aghnyadyas); 
XIL 4. &, (vachyis); XIL 5. 22, (brahmagayy ds); XVI. 
%. 4, bis, (mantrakftas); kairnAbhyim, RV. X. 163, 1% 
AV. IL. 33. 1°, (vaksminags); AV. EX: 4.17% (rsabhisya); 
LX. 6. , (Amayavines): bbirnayos, AV. VL 141. 2, 
fvatsdsya); XDUX. 60..1', (mantrakfias). See part IL. 
for the other two duals (RY). 
kirnake, ‘outspread leg. AV. 0—1—1. 
karnakau, XX. 133. 5+, (kuméryas). 
kagaplaka, ‘buttock. RV. 0—1—0, 
kagaplakan, VITL 33. 1%, (dsangasya). 
kuksi, ‘fank, loin.’ RV. 4—5—1 (§ 6); AV. 3—5—0. 
kukel, RY. IL 11.11%; XS 28, 2%) 86,144; AV. IL 64°, 
(indrasya); AV. IV, 16. 3+ (varupasya); CX. 5, 204, 
(ajdsya); XX. 9.17%, (aghnylyas): kuksibhydm, AY. LI. 
$3.4", (yakaminas); kukgyds, RY. IT. ot, be; VIL 
17. &, (indrasya). 
kulphd, ‘ankle’ RV. 0—1—0. Cf gulpha. 
kulphan, VII. 50, 2°, (mautrakptas). 
hrodd, ‘breast’ AV, 2—1—". 
krodaa, X. 9, 26, (aghmySy4s). 
gabhasti, ‘hand.’ RY. 6—25—0., 
gibliustt, VIL 19, 3; VII. 37. 3°, (indrasya): eAbhastyos, 
I 82.6: 180.4= TDL 60.6; V. 66.9%; VIL 29. 2%; 
45. 16": VII. 12, 7% X. 96. 3*, findrasyaj; LX. 76. 2%, 
(sbmasya). See § 3 for the other twelve duals. 
gavinika, ‘groin’ AV, 0—2—0. 
gavinike, L 11. 5%, (nébryas); CX. §. 7", (Amayavinas). 
guvini, ‘groin.’ AV. O—5—)). 
garmyos, L 3. 6%, (amayavinas), V- 25. 10'—13%, (niryas). 
miphd, ‘ankle’ AV. 0—2—0. Of kulpha. 
gulphad, X. 2, 1%, 2 (pdrusasya). 
citsan, ‘eye.’ AV, 0—1—O. 
cdiksani, KX. 2, (poirususya). 
ciksus, ‘eye’ RV. 36—0—1 (§ 4); AV, 73—1—5 (G5 4, 6), 
ciiksusi, AV. CX. 6. 215, (ajasya)- 
jaghina, ‘hottock, haunch_ RV. 1—1—1 (§ 4); AV. 1—0—4. 
The ane dual belongs to part U1. 
jangha, leg? RY. 2—0—0; AV. 0—2—3 (5 6) 
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jiiphe, AV. X. 2 & (pirvensyn): jilighaves, XTX. 60, 2°, 
(mantrakftas), 


jinu, ‘knee!’ RYV..1—0—); AV. 1—3—0. 
jinnbhydm, OX. 8, 214, (amayarinas}; XX. 2.85, (piruyasya): 
janunos, XS. 2 2°, (pitrasasya), 
dinstra, ‘tusk, molar, fang.” RV, 0—i—1 ($6); AV. 0—4—1 
($6). 
daistrs, RV. X. 87, 3° — diistray, AV. VIL. 3. 3; (ngnés): 
diistrithyim, AV, X. 5, 43, (vaigviinarisya): dahsfra- 
yor, TV..36, 25; XVI 7.3, (vhicvinarisya). 
dita, ‘decidnona middle incisor, AY, 0—4—0. 
dintia, VIL 140, 14, 24, 3%, 84, (e¢leos). 
doin, ‘fore-leg’ AV, 0—2—6. 
dogint, DX. 7.7, (reabhasya); X. 9.19", (aghnyiiyas). 
iia, ‘nose, nostril.’ TV, 0O—1—0; AV. 2—1—0) 
nasis, RV. V. 61.9% (Ggvasya); AV, XIX. 60. 1), (man- 
trakftas). | 
nied, “nose, nostril.” RY. O—1(pt IL)—0; AV. 0—1—90, 
nise, AV. V. 23.3%, (kumarasyal. 
ndaikd, nose, nostril’ RV. 0b—1—0; AV. 1—4—0. 
nisike, AV. XX. 206°, (purusasya); &..9. 145, (aghnyhyias); 
KY. 18. 4, ivrityosya): nisikibhyam, RV. 3. 163. b— 
AY. IL. 83; 1", (yakeminaa). 
nadi, ‘retovahe’ (Say.), “seminal ducts" AV, 0—1—0, 
nfidyan, VI. 188. 44, (pirugasya). 
nybiie, ‘ann of man.’ RV, 0—1—0. 
nrbahibhyim, LX, 72. 54, (sottir). 
paksii, ‘wing’ RV, 3—5—@ (§ 4); AV. 1-6—1 (8.6), 
pakei, RY, 1. 163.1%; VIO. 34. 9% (evenisya): X. 106. 3°, 
(cakunésyn): pakead, AV. 1V, 34 1; (odanisya); VIL 
8, 2", (suparpasya); VILI, 9, l4h, (yujiidsyay; XX. 8, 18%; 
IIL 3. 14, (hateisya); XX. 9. 25, (aghnyfiyas) Ses 
§ 3 for the other two RY. duals. 
patdurd, ‘side, costal region” AV. 0—1—0. See § 3 for 
the only dual, 
pativédana, ‘husbani-finder, breast?’ AV. 6—1=—0, 
pitivedaniin, VILL §.1*, (kanyivis). 
pid, ‘foot!’ RV, 16—10—8 (§§ 46); AV. 11-157 (§ 6). 
plda, RY. 1. 24 &, (ntiryasya); VI. 29. 5°: X. 73. 3 (in- 
drasys); X. 90, 114 — pilin, AV. XEX. 6, 84; padaw 
RV. VI. 47, 15, (ptiruensyn); AV. 1. 37. 45, (mantra. 
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kftas}; Vi. 9:45, (vadbayds); XX: 9.2*, (krtyiis); XL 
8. 14°, (piiruzasya); ATX, 49. 10, (stendaya): padbbyam, 
RY. X 00.194, 14°= AV. KCK. 6. 64, 8, (pirrugasya); 
AV, V, 80, 134, (Aaiavavingas); XI 1. 28°, (mantrakrtas): 
: pedis, RY. XS 166.2, (aapatnaghnds); AV. 1 18, 24 
(striyils); MIL 4 S*, (viklindvas), Sea also $ 6 and 
‘ pt. Of. 
pani, hand? RY, 0—29—1 (§ 6); AV. 1—1-0. 
pani, RV. IV. 2h 9, (indrasyaj; VIL 71. 1", (savitir): 
pinibhyim, AV. IL 38. &, (vaksminas). 
piida, Moot! RV, 20—2 (8.6); AV, 1—5—1 (§ 6). 
pidabbyim, AV. TX. 8 21" (imayavinas}; XL 3. 46, 
(odanidatas): padayos, NCX. 60. 2", (mantrakftas). See 
also $82 and 3. 
padaka, ‘littl foot’ RV. 60—i—0. 
puidakak, VIIL 33, 19%, (fisaiwhsya). 
pdrevé, "side! RY. 1—0—0; AV. 2—5—0. 
pargvé, LX. 4.19%, (psabhdsya); DX, 5.204, (ajdsya); DX. 
8, Li, (Aihayavinas); XT 6. 145 (pirusasya): pargvil- 
bhyaim, IL 33. 3%, (yaksminas), 
pars, ‘heel.’ RV. 1—I—0; AV. 2—38—L (§ 4) 
pirsnt, AV. X..2. 1%, (pdrugasya): plrsntbhyam, 1, 33. 5° 
= RY. X. 163. 45 (yaksminas): pirsnpyos; VL 24.-25, 
; (adyuttisya),. 
prapad, forepart of foot.’ AV, 0—1—0, 
pripados, VI. 24. 2°, (Adyuttasya). 
propoda, ‘front. part of foot’. EV. O—I—1 (§ 6); AY. 
1—3—1 (§ 4). 
pripadibhyam, RV, XX. 163. 45—AV. Il. 33. 5%, (yaks 
minas); AV. X. 5.47", (odanadatas); AT, 5. 474, (savitir). 
horjahyd, *nipple” AV. O—1—0, 
harjahy#, XL. 8. 14° (pitrusasya). 
bahava. ‘arm! RV. 0—¥—0, 
bahiva, Il. $9, 2%, (eavittir) See § 2 forthe other two duals, 
baht, ‘arm, fore-leg” RV. 3—50—10 (88 +—6); AV. 2— 
19—7 (§ 4). 
babi, RV. L. 95, 7: “X. 149, 69. (agnés); I. 108.65; IIL 
51,12 VI 47,.9— AV. XIX. 15.4; VILL 61. 18; 
77. Ll*, (indrasya); 1.163, 1%, (harindsya); TL. 190.3"; TV. 
53.8, 45 VE 71.1" 6; VIL 45.2%; 79.24, (savitir); 
V. 43. 44, (somasttvanas); X. 90. 11 12°=—AV. ALE. 
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6, 54, 6", (pirusssya); 3. 102.4", (rpsabbidsya); X. P21 4: 
AY. IV, 2,5, (hiranyagarbhisya); AV. VI. 65,1", (¢i- 
tros), VL.99. 2°, S*; SOS 13. 15, (mdrasya); VIL 70, 4 
&, (prtanyatas); DX. 4.8%, (viranusya); UX. 7. 7, (re- 
bhisya); 2. 2. 5%, (mirusasya); X. 9.194, (aghnydyis)- 
bihibhyam, RV.-IL. 17.6; IV. 22. 3%, (indrasya), VIL 
29. 1", (eotir); X. 81. 3, (vievikarmanns)— AV. XTIE 
2. 26%, (suryasya); X. 163. 2'— AV. IL 83. 24, (yaksmi- 
‘pna): buhved, RY. L 51.7; 52.8; 63.2%; 80,8; I 
Li. 4°, 6; 20,8; 36.565; LT, 4440 fY, 22.3%, VE 
23, 1; 46. 144; VIL. 25.1%; VIL. 96, 3°, 5; X. 89. 5; 
153. 4%, (indrasya); V. 16. 2%, (agnéa); VO. St. is, (viijia- 
minasya); AV. VEL. 66. 6% (carkitasya); . 60.14, 
(mantrakrtias), For the other duals, six RY. and one AV, 
seo §§ 2 and 3. 
bhurdj, ‘hand, arm.’ RV. 0—4—0; AV. 0—1—0. 
bhurijow, RV. EX. 26, 4, (sotir), The other four duais 
belong to part IT 
bhedé, ‘pudenda. RV, 0—1—0, 
bhedat, CX. 119. 4*, (niiryas). 
bthra, brow’ RV. 6—1—0. 
blirurds, [V. 38. 74, (dadhikriyas), 
mitazna, Yung’ RV, 0O—1—0; AV. 0—2—0. 
matasme, AY, X. 9.165, (aghnydyis): mAtagnahhyam, IL. 
33, # — RY. X. 163. 3, (vakeminas). 
nmughi, ‘testis, pudendum’ RV. 0—iI—0); AV, 0—7—0, 
muskiiti, AV. TV. 37. 7% (gandharvissa); VIL 127. 2", fama- 
yarinas); AX. 156, 1% 2°, (naryis mahinagnyis): mus- 
kibhyim, VOL. 6. 6. (kunyiiyiia): mnskiyos, RV, XX, 
68. 5%, (indrusynaj; AV. VI. 138. 4%, 6", (nitryia), 
? rajl, ‘pudendum? RV. o—1—0, 
rajil, X. 105.2", (pitnyas), So GRY. and BRY. GWR. 
and LRY, take it as some kind of « maned animal, 
PWEH. merely cites Siyana's two guesses—rajasi dyd- 
vippthivar jva or mahantan raijakau sirydcandrama- 
fat id. 
tiriman, ‘eyelid. AV. 0—1—0, 
vairtmabhyim, 3X, 1593) 6, (kumiryiy), 
orkka, ‘kidneys RY, 1—0—0; AY, 0-2-0, 
wrkkan, VIL 96. 2%, (pirusasya); EX. 7.13, (rsabluheya). 
fiprd, ‘iip’ RV. 6—6—2 (§ 4). 
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cipre, T.: 101.10; TTL 88. 1*: Vi 36. 2; VIII. 76. 10%; &. 
a6, 9, (indrasya): ciprabhytim, 2. 105. af, (indrasya). 
girsakapala, ‘cranial hemisplero, AV, O—I—(, 
cireakapilé, XV. 18.4, (vratyasyu). 
ornga, ‘horn. RY, 2—Hh—5 (§§ 4, 6); AV. 2—8—1 (§ 4}. 
ofnge, RV. V. 2. 94— AV. VII. 3, 944; RV. VIEL 60. 18°, 
(agnés); TR, 6. 2h; 76, 7%; S87, 7, (simasya): AV. I. 
39. G9, (kfmes}; VITL 8. 25", (agnési; DX. 7.1, (renbha- 
sy); X. 9, 14%, {aginyliyis); XX 130.13, (pfdakavas, 
of, 129.9, 10}: ofigibhyiim, UX. 4. 17% (ysalhisyva); 
XEX. 36,.2*, (munés). See part OU. for the other RY- 
dual. 
créni, “hip.” RV. 0—1—6; AV, 0—6—0, 
qréni, AY. CX. 4. 13":°7, §, (reabhiisya); A. 2. 3°) (piru- 
sagya); X. 9. 21", (agimyiiyis): qrimibhyam. RV. X. 
163, 4°; AY, IL, 3%. 6*, fyaksminas); AV. LX. & 91", 
(Zmavarinas). 
crélra, ‘ener.’ RV. 2—0—0; AV. 19—4—0. 
grétre, AV. XI. 8. 9% (odandsya); XIV. 1. 11%, (siryiyas, 
of. RV, X..86,. 11*—oeritram); crétribhyaim, XL. 3. 35", 
(odaniidatas), 
adithi, ‘leg.’ RV. 1—0—0; AV. 1—1—0, 
sikthibhyim, X. 10, 21%, (raciiytis). 
sakihi, ‘lee’ RV, 0—2—0; AV. 0—3—Q, 
sakthya, RY. X. 86. 16, 174 — sakthya AV. XX. 126. 
16°, 174, (indrasya); eakthyad, AV. VL 9. 14, (vadhiiyés). 
aandhi (jamuncs), ‘knee-joint.’ AV. 1—1—0, 
saidhi, x. 2.24. (piirnugasya). 
siina, nipple, teat.’ RV. 3—1(pt. 1L)—0; AV. 1—3—5 (§ ff). 
stintin, AV. IX. 1:7 Coadhukagdyss); X24, (pairn- 
sasya). 
See § 6 for the other dual. 
ham, ‘jaw’ RV. 1—5—1 (§ 6); AV. 1—6—0. 
hint, RV. EV. 189%; V. 36. 2, findrasya); A. 79. Is, 
(agnés); 3X. 152. 3*—AYV. 1. 21.3% (vrtrisya); AV. VE 
66. 3%, (svajisya}; X. 9.19", (aghnyayas); (XTX. 47. 9, 
(vpkasya): hanvos, RV. L 52, 6%, (vrtrisya); AV. 3X. 
9, 7%, B, (pirusasya), 
haat, ‘hand! RY. 20—-17—5 (85 4,6); AV, 22—18—4 


(§ 4). | | 
hasta, RV. IV.-21. 9%; VILL 65. 3*, findrasya); hastin, RY. 
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xX. 117, %; AV, AL 6.14", 1, (pirusaeyay; AV, VL 
81.15, (niiryas); VI. 26.8, (visnos); VIL 109, 5, (ki- 
tarisynj; VILL 1. 84, (Qmayavinas); XEX. 49,104, (ste- 
nasya): hastibliyam, AY. TIL 11,8, (satyasyn); VL 
102. 3', (bhagasya); XT. 3. 45°, (odanidatas); XL 3,484, 
(ridsya); ATX. 51. 2, (pusnis): histayos, RV. L 24. 4°, 
(eavitir); 138. 1°, (pitir); [66,8 : 81. 4"; 176,53: VE 
S11; 45.8 (indrnsya); L134. 0+, (viivas); L 168, 9°, 
(gamitir}; IX. 18,4’; 90, 1%, (sGmasya); AY, L 18, 2% 
(striyas): XVIII! 3. 12", (mantrakftua) For the other 
doals see $3 (1 RY. 4 AV) and pt TL @ RV). 

In this section are listed 146 af the 191 duals of the 
natural bodily parts, found m the RV., and 2)2 of the 225 such 
duals in the AV. 

Of the RV. instances, 96 pertam to the various gods. In- 
dra leads with 65. Savitar follows with 10 and Agni is cluse 
behind with 9. Only 39 pertain to human heings, anil of these 
11 pertain to the yakgmin (consumptive) of X. 163, a hymn 
distinctively Athurvanic and at home in AV. 1L.33. Seven 
pertain to animals, 3 to demons and | to the inanimate wharmi, 

The different sphere of the AV. is well shown in its con- 
trasts to these cumbers. Humanity comes to the front with 
124 duais and the sick still lead with 30, The animals pet 
49 duals and the gods drop to the third place with only 94 
dusts in ull. Indra still leads them, but with a paltry 7, 
Agni is a close second with his 6 and Savitar has but a single 
dual. The demons hare 5; inanimate objects 9, of which 4 
pertain to the odani. | 

Thus these duals clearly establish the hieratic character 
ot the RY. and the demotic churacter of the AV, The im- 
portance of this distinction will appear lutwr, 

Only in 4 instanees: out of these 358 dunia is there the 
slightest need to comment upon any grammatical nage. In 
three iInttances the dual is predicate to a. singular—AV. LX. 
7. 9—bdlam firti (strength his thighs) and ad. 13—hrédlio eri 
mmytr anda (anger his kidneys, wrath his testes), In RY. 
X. 85. 11*—erdtram te enkré dsfam (thy chariot wheels were 
an ear) shows the ruverse, a gingular predicate to a dual. 
The AY, XIV, 1,11" ha» this pada with the normal ¢rdtre. 
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§ 2. 
A duality of bodily parts, naturally dual, sesociated with a duality of 
PCTS. 


The RV. bas five instances of this phenomenon:—akei (a¢- 
vinos), J 120, 6—fiesl enbhas pat din, “(Hither your eves, 
ye lords of splendor); bahdvd (mitravarunayos), V. 64, 2,— 
ii bihiv sucetind pri yantam asm areate, (Stretel forth 
with kindly thought thoye arms mito this one that sings); VEL 
62. 5*—pra bihiva sisrtam jivise na, (Stretch forth your arms 
to grant os life); bahiblyam (mitrdvdrunayos), VILL 101. 4", 
—bihibhyim na urusyatam, (Keep us in safety by your arms); 
hited (nitrdwdérunayos), Vo 6d. I.—piri vrajiva bibvir jagan- - 
vilisA avirparam, (As in the pen-fold of your arms encom- 
passed ve the realm of light). 

The AY. also hus five instances:—dansau. (agvinoy), JX. 4. 8° 
—indrasyaijo virupasya bali agvinor fisin maritim iyam 
kakiit, (Indra’s strength, Varuna’s arms, the Acvine’ shoulders, 
this Marut’s hump); akeyde (wadheyor vadhiiag ea), Vil 36, 

—alsyall nin midhusamkiice, Anikam now samiijanam, (Of 
honey aspect be oor oyés, an ointment be our face); drielhydm 
(mitrdeirnnnyos), AZ: 3. 444 —titay clinam anyibhyim aré- 
bhyfim prigir yAbhyar ciitim piirva frayah priignan | fied te 
murisyata ity enam flim | tim vi “/ mitriivirunayor firibhyam 
tibhyam enam prigisam tibhyim enam ajigamam | (‘If 
thou didst eat this with other thighs than those with which 
tw Rishis of yore did eat it, thy thighs will die’, thus says 
one to him, — — — ‘With the thighs of Mitra-Varuna, with 
these T inte thie’, wted; piddbhydm (acvinos), XJ. 2, 464 —tatag 
Ciinam anyibhyim pidabhyam */—*/—*/ aqvinoh pidabhyim 
»/°/ (If with other feet’, ete— — —With the feet of the 
Acrina. ete.): bihthhyam (agvinos), XIX. GL. 2",—acgvinor bi- 
bibhyim poynd hastabhyam pristta & rabhe (With the Agvins’ 
arms, with Pushan's hands, I, impelled, sere thee). 

Tt will be noliced that nino of these ten passages refer 
either to the Acviny or to Mitra-Varuna, Though it is true 
that of all the Vedic pantheon the deities of these reapective 
groups are the ones most intimately associated, that Mitra is 
so closely assimilated to Varuna. that, as Macdopell (Ved. 
Myth. p. 27) observes, he has hardly an independent trait left, 


that at en the rarest occasions are the Ayving separable, 
ToL XR Wart I 13 


mt 65 tit. 
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yet there is never a unification of the members of either dual 
Nowhere are they invoked in the singular; nowhere described 
by 4 gingtilar epithet; nowhere ie a singular verb predicated 
of them. The immediate context in at least seven of our pas- 

sages would positively forbid such sn hypothesis 44 an ¢x- 
planation of the dual, 

Nor are they mefri causa, as the plural will scan in. each 
of thy eight metrical passages, That they are mere gram 
matical Japexs lingum or due to laxity of thought on the part 
of the Rishis, showld be our dernier ressor!, We hold tht 
this interpretation is unworthy and unnecessary and that a 
study of the passages, both by themselves and in contrast with 
those of § 5, in which « plurality of thexe sume bodily parts is 
associated with these same dual divinities, reveals a conscious 
purpose in the selection of the grammatical number. In the 
passages before us this purpose is the dissociation and m- 
dividuslization of the menibers of the duality. Such an as. 
sumption is made imperative by AV. VII. 36.1, where the 
eres and singular face must individualize the bride and the 
eroom, Each naw receives its full interpretation only im “of 
each of is.” 

In AY. CS. 4.8, the phrase maritim ayani kaki requires 
the individualization of the Maruta, for they can possess no 
collective jiokit, The natural extension of this distributive 
idea to the former port of the pada gives the clearest and 
best explanation of the dun), s¢vinor Alin. 

If we compara the fire RY. passages, each having the iden 
ot i(imality co strongly explicit in it, with those of £5, we can 
hardly decide otherwise than that in the passages with) the 
dusl, the Rishia address the deities with an impliod ‘each of 
you’, and in those passages that lave the plural, with an im- 
plied "both of you’, 

We have thus a logically consistent and satisfying explana- 
tion of the dght such doale found in the metrical pertions 
of the Vedas. In each of the two passages from the Oddana 
Silda (AV. 21, 3), the same explanation mar apply, if not 
a0 ahviows ind compelling, or the duals may im each instnnee 
be eehoie of the perfectly normal duals of the same words 
immediately preceding. | 
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Wo find twenty. instances in the RV.:—{x). diisayos (mari 
tiim), VO67, ®—retayo vo maruto Aisayor adhi siha djo bah- 
Tor vo balwi hitim | opmpd ¢irsday Ayndhs rithesu vo vigvéd 
Wah ori Adhi tandyu pipice | (Lances are oo your shoulders 
twain, O Marnts: energy and strength ore placed together in 
your arms; manliness on your heads, weapons on your cars, 


al) majesty is moulded on your forms); (2), gidlastyor (mari- 


fim), J. fd. J*,—astara isurn dadhire gabhastyoh (The archers 
linve set the bow in their hands); (3), £ $8. 64—isi avi vo 
maruto ‘nobhartri prati sjobhati viwldito nf vint | Astoblayad 


‘vpthiisam anu svadhdid gibhastyoh |)! (This invigorating hymn, 
‘0 Marnts, peals forth in praise to meet you, as the musie of 


one in prayer. Joyously did Gotama make these sing forth 


a gift of praise wnto your hands); («), Vi 64.10,—Atisesu va 
‘Tstiyall patso khidayo v vikeassu rukmit nurcto rithe ¢ibhal | 
‘agnibhrajass vidyite gibhastyol ciprah cirsisn vitata biran- 
yay) | (Lances on shoulders, spangles on feet, gold on your 


breaste, splendor on your car, fire-glowing lightnings in your 
hands, visors wrought of gold arranged upon your heads); 
{Sh gibhastyot (somaritvanam), IX. 10.2°,—hinvaniso rithii 
iva. dadhanviré gibhastvoh | bhairfisal kirinim iva | (Driven 


on like chariots the Somas flow in the hands, ike hymns of 


ae singers); (6), LY. 13.7% —dadhanviré gabhastyoh (they flow 
iu the hands); a and (8), 2X. 20. 6; 65. 6 —mrjimano 








‘The passage is difficult and has no eatisfectory explanation in com: 


jwentator or trandaior. The principal muoted pointe aro the substantive 


implied inc, the subject and object of detodhagud inc, the syntax and re- 
ference of dad inc and of gubhusivee ind, Stanzar 4 and 5 are replete 
with the ides of the exeellence and potency of Giotama s former hymne. 
Bere he expresses his confidence of continaing ment. and ibe consquent 
etecptance and approval of the present wifort, the maubAoriri of i, alate 
bhagad has the Gotame of 4.and 4 for its wibject, and ite pbject i# implied 
in datim, the antecedent of which i ced aoubdartei of a. The case of 
asde ie the pertitive gen. after the iiea of give, present’ implied in dalo- 
Ghayod (cf. Speijer’s Sk. Syn. $ 110 and E-Siecke, Jc gm tn fing. Sanat. 
imp, Ved. wom 8 7, p. 86) Gabhastper depends apon ware ides of ‘present’ 
jo the verb, and refera to the Maruta, This givra at least a cousistent supse 
and a posills erntax. 
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gabhastyoh (cleansed im the hands); (9) and (re), JX. 36, 4° and 
64, 5* —cumbhdmana rtayibhir mpjimiino gibhastyoh (made 
radiant by pious men, cleansed in their hands); (rm), LTE o, 
—dribhih sutéh pavate gabliastyoh (Soma pressed by the 
stones becomes clear im the hands}; (rj, 7X. 107, 184—tim 
ni hinvanty apis yithi rathois nadisy A gibhastyolh (Skilful 
men drive him 1s m car, in streama in their hands); (13), ZY 
110, 6 —earyabhie ni bhiramino gibhastyoh (Borne on by 
the arrows, as it were, of the hands): (14), pated (vlad), VILE 
47.2,—paksi vivo yathopart vy Asmé cArmo yachata anid 
(rs), FIL. 47. 3% —vy fAsmé jidhi cirma tit paksi vayo ni 
yantana (Spread your protection over ws as birds.spread their 
wings); (16), bihtibhyam (ivigirasim), 22. 24. 7—1 bahd- 
bhyaith dhamitiim agnim agmani (They leave upon the rock the 
fire enkindled with their arms); (27), lahabhyiim (diygtindmn), x. 
7. &—baibiblyim agnim fyive jananta (With their‘arms did 
man genurate Agni}: (1B), balide (men tetiini), sey 10, 1 Bhove: 
(rq), bahede (nrndm), Vi. 59.7"—Iindragn: i hi tanvaté akio 
dhinvani bahroh (Indra-Agni, men are stretching the bows 
in their arms); (20), hdastabhyam (mantralytdm)}, X. 137. 74.— 
hiistibhyim dicactkhaibhyim (With our handa of ten branchos 
we atrokw thaw). 

The AV. firnishes these aix instanees:—(z), palduriit (stri- 
nim), 2. 9. Jd" —pratighnindh siti dhavantu virah patiuriy 
aghnanih (Let them run together, without anointing, Sniting 
wie her breast and thighs); 2), padabhayiim (dewinam), X. 

ao,—yhemai histibhyim pidibhyam yvici ecrétrena cikensy 
heuring and with sight (the gods continually render tribute}; 
(3) and (4), Adstibhyim (mantrakflam), JV. 13,74 4° hasta. 
bhyam digacakhabhyam,... aniimayitnibhyim histabhyim 
tihbyam tyabh! mrcamasi | (With our hands of ten branches, 
. with hands that banish disense, with these we stroke thee); 
(s), Vi. 218. —vyid dhastabhyaimh cakrmaé kilbisani kein tien 
ganim upalipaamanih (H we heve committed sing with our 
hatida, tm our desire of the troop of the dice}; (6), X 7. 39 
son no, 2 above. 

An examination of these pasanves in detail will readily 
show in twenty-two of them the same clearly marked in- 
dividuality of action among tho plurality of actors that we found 
in the preceding section in the caso of the duality of wotors: 
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In fifteen of the twenty instances in the RV. it will be seen 
at once that the specified act naturally and imperatively de- 
mands tho exercise of both of the given bodily members for 
its performance. Such oré the acts in nos. 2 and 19, aiming 
the bow; m nos. 16 and 17, kindling fire with the fire-stiaks; 
in nes. 14 atid 15, birds spreading their wings; in nos, & to 
18 inclosive, the pressers cleansing the soma. In all the AY. 
passages. we have evidence of the individual element im the 
action. tn no. 1, the eg. tras and dual pataurad serve this 
purpose; in nos. 2 and @ the singuiare of 6 as well ng the 
iluala of @ indicate the individual rather than the collective 
homage of the gods; in no. 4 the gamblers sock forgiveness: 
each for his own sing, not for their joint offences; in nos. 8 
and 4 sod in RY. no, 20, it is the shaman that acts. It may 
be that in AY: nos. 3, 4 and 6 and RY. no. 20, we have o 
singly aubject speaking in the first plural and that these really 
belong in § 1 rathor than bere. 

[It remains to-ahow that the same explanation liolda im the 
other four passages, We should remember that the Rishis 
hate all the Orivntal exuberance and liveliness of fancy, love 
of variety and of profuse ornamentation, They excel aleo in 
the use of the swift, hold and sometimes startling transition. 
They were often consummate artists, mustera of word-painting. 
They exhibit their skill now thronglout an entire hymn, now 
in o stanva that is a miniature master-piece, now in a smgle 
word that is athrill with poetic concept, The difficulty is for 
the cool, logical and too often phiegmatic Occidental mini to 
appreciate the riotons Inxurianes of their imagination and the 
art that is im ite expression. 

In our no. 4 of the RV: the swift transition from the pla- 
rols of a and fh to the duals of b and ¢ and then back to the 
plurals of @ is bat o part of the Rishi's artiste equipment, of 
his professional stock m trade, by which he presents to view 
now the group, now the individunl member of it and now 
agein the group, ‘To us, unfamiliar with the real mature of 
the widynet, it may seem to accord i) with the imagery of the 
context and even to make the picturesque almost grotesque, 
to represent the individual Marnts as clutching with both 
hands their missile bolts, bat surely there is nothing incon- 
grnuous in this to the Hindoo familiar with thut magnificent 
bat appalling electrical display by which the whole arch of 
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heaven, from zenith to horizon, is made to glow with snch con- 
tinuous flashes of fume that the Intense inky blackness of the 
monsoon night is made to rival the brilliance of the tropical 
noonday, 
hi nos. 1 and 18 of the RY,, which are from successive 
pidas of the same. re and separated only by our alphabetic 
scheme of listmg, the tromsition from, the plurals of a and b 
to the duals of ¢ and d may be compared in effect to.« paint 
ing in which individual Maruta arm strongly limmed in the 
foreground and the Marut host sketched in more vayue and 
shadowy outlines in the backvrounil Too fanciful? There 
are scores of such artistic transitions in the RV. Again ag 
the lances are the widyitt flashes the Rishi is not without skil! 
in his art when he makes them in their play rest upon both 
shoulders of the individual Maruts, In no. 3 of the RV. o 
like interpretation: presenta an individualistic touch at the 
close of the ve that has opened with a collective plural ad- 
dress. Gotana’s gilt of song is unto you, O Maruts, Fea unto 
you individuilly us woll as collectively. 
So in every instance cited the use of the dual resolves the 
plurality of persons and presents the component. individuals. 
Tie art of the hierntic Rishi is pronounced in at least four 
of the passages and the demotic shaman of the AV. shows po 
parallel, ‘The results avcord with those of § 2 and are the 
proper contrast to those derived from the study of the next 
section. 


$4. 
A plurality of bodily ports, naturally dual, amwociated with o plurality of 
persons, 


We find these thirty-five instances in the RV,:—(1), (hitserte 
(morulin), 64, d°—ifeesy esivi ol mimyksur retiyah (The 
lances on their ahouldere beat down); (a), £ 166. ¥,—diaesy 
i vali pripathesn khidéyo (Spangles on your shoulders in your 
Journeys); (3), 1.166. J.—insesy atah pavisn kauri adhi (On 
shoulders, buckekins; on fellies, knives); (4), 2. 268, 3*,—aledim 
iifisesn rambhiniva rarabhe (On their alouldors resis, as it 


| were, a lance); (5), V. 64. LP,—dfsesu va pstdyal) pate kha- 
| dayo (Lances on your shoulders, spangles on the feet); (6), Fil. 


66. 15°,—ihsesy i marutah khadiyo vo (On your shoulders, 0 
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Maruts, are spangles); (7) alpini, (piirugindm), VI, 64. 6)— 
vil jiste ya ca carati yig ca picynti no jinab | tesirh sigh 
hanmo akesini (Of him who sits-and him who walks and bim 
who looks on us, of these we close the eyes); (8), akgiblug 
(yijamandadm), J. 89, 8*,—bhadrim pacyemikedbhir yajntrih 
(May we with our eyes behold the good, ye adorable ones); 
ig) and (to), 2 139, 9',—ilnbiy cand manasa avebhir aksablih 
zémasyn svébhir akeabhih (Not with the thoughts, the. toimdl, 
but with our own eyes, our own eyes of Soma given, have we 
beliold the: golden one); (x1), JA. 102; 5,—kritva eukrébhir 
akeAhhir rér dpa vrajith divi (With our eves clear with 
wisdom unbar the stall of heaven); (x2), apikalsdblie (devandim), 
X. 134, 7\—paksébhir apikaksébhir atrabli sath rabhimahe 
(To your wings, to your shoulders, there do we closely cling); 
(13), kérnebhis (vijamandnam), £ 89. &,—bhadram kirnebhil 
ernuyima devi’ (May we, O Gods, with oar ears hear the 
good): (14), cdlesiigi (yirupindm), V. 7. -4*,—cdkynnyivs aire 
sain carant) (As the eyes of menu turn to Sirya); (15), jgaghinin 
(devindm), VE. 76. 22,— 4 jatighanti siinv edim jaghiniin dps 
jighnate (He lashes their backs, lashes thor haunches); {16), 
palsin (vind), J. 166. 10',—viyo ni pakedn vy dinu griyo dhire 
CAs birds their wings, the Marnts spread their glory aut); 
(17), paleéhhis (dewindm), same as. no. 12 above; (18), padhiis 
(yomindndm), IV. 2. £4*—padbbir histebhig cukrmi tanil- 
bhih (We have done with our fect, our bands, our bodies); 
(19), X. 79. 2. —iitrany asmai padbhih sim bharanty uttand- 
hasth nimasidhi vike (With their feet they gather food for 
Agni, with upraised hunds and reverence in their dwellings); 
(20), pats (marttam), see no. 5 abore; (ar), bdhdrae (nrydm), 
X 703. 13,—ugrd val santu bahivo (Strong be. your arma, 
© heroes, in battle); (22), balitn (ydtudhinam), X. 87. 24°,— 
pratieS bahdn prati bhandhy esim (Break their arms raised 


against you); (23), bdlibhig (mardtam), D 86. 6°,—pr4 jigita 
bahtibhih (Advance with your arms); (24), (ugnimanthanduaim), 
LT. 29. 6,—yadi miinthanti baliblir vi rocate (When they 
rub Agni with their arms, he #hines forth); (25), (mahalo 
minyamdninam); VEZ 08. 4°,—sikeima tan bahibhil elles 
(inin (We shall subdue them confiding in their arms); (26), 
hiktieu (marilim), J. 166, 10°—bhirdni bhadri, nirvesu ba- 
inigu (Many govdly things are im your manly arms); (27), Vid. 
490, 10¢—rukméso 4dhi bahiva (Golden ornaments upon their 
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arms); (28), gipray (morditim)+, Vo 64. 1f*,—ciprih. ¢lrgnan xj- 

tath tirunyiyth (Visors of golil arranged upon their heads}; 

(29) W270. 7. .25°,—eiprih ourein hiranyéyil, (Visors of gold 

upon their heads); (30), ofwgdné (cynygluitm), ITD. 8. 10%—cfiie 

chyivde chrhgipas) sit) dadpgre cuyAlavantah svararal) prthi- 

vyiin (The sacrificial posts eet in the earth and adorned with 

knobs, seem like the horns of horned creutures); (rh, (sal- 

: tiint (merttim), X. 61.5 —vi sakthini niro yamuh putrakpthe 

at jimayah (The heroes spread their thighs apart like women 

m childbirth); (32), Adstebhie (yijumiuandm), sve 10.18 above: 

7 (93), hietair (manigindm), IX.79. 4 —Apet. tv hastair dudu- 

hur manivinnl) (Sages have with their hands milked the soma 

into’ the wulars); (34), Kéelest (marétdin), £ 37. 8—ithivn 

| cruva esiim kAch histesu yad vidan (The whip in their hands 

heard: as if here, when they crack it); (35), 2 165. #,— 

1 histeyu khidig cu krtig cea ali dadhe (A ring and a dagger 
are held in their hands). 

: | ‘The AV. has fourteen instances of its owu:—(y), cahyitivsi 

Bi (cdtrinam), JT, I. G—sikeiigy agnir A dattom (Let Agni 

tule their ayes); (2), cikisualin | pirruplindw), VF. 2d, A —suryac: 

| cikeugain Adlipatiy (Siirya is overlord of eyes); (3), jilrenue 

(dureinnindm), VILE 6. 15"—purih parsnih) purdé mikha 

(Whose heels are in front, m front thoir faces): (4), pregiadiing 

(durcdmntnam), VIEL 6. 15,—yésam pagodt prapadini (The 

%, I.—ye baihirs yi leave (What arms, whuit arrows!): (6), 

(patria), XY, 8 29 —mtbyante extn hihivah (het their 

q arms fail); (7), (8) and (9), Iihitn (oatrimam) ULE 19.2. VT. 

09.2, AE 10, 15—vreelimi citrinim bihdn (1 hew of the 

arms of the foomen); (ro), crigan (durndmniniim), PIE, 6: 7 b 

—f6 pirve badhvi yanti. baste cfigint bibkratah (Who go 

before » bride, bearing horns im the tumasel}; dix), Jevteteen (pi 

Jamindnim), JV. 14. 2,—kramadhvam aguini nikam ukhyin 

histesy bibhrntal (Stride ye with fire to the vant of heaven, 

bearing pottires in your hands); (ra), (r3) and. (14), (bral 

wi), V1.6, X. 997, XT 1. 27"—bratiminam histesy 

myrtle = i (1 place these separately in the hunks of 


the i. : =~ 5 
By. flomes the former by wrnipdiayyas (consisting of hemwd-dreeses ), 
the latter by pirdelrindal (head protectors). ‘Ihe name ia doubtless dis 
to tome rermblanen to the real pins, ‘lip’, 
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The AV. has also throe repetitions from the EV.+ dibsini, 
TV. 6, 5° = akeaui RY. VIL 56. 6; ldivas, IT 19. 7*— RV. 
x 103, 135, baan, VIII. 3. 6! — RY. A. 87, 44, 

A comparison af these pussuzes with those of § 3 in which 
tho dual ie associated with a like plurality af persons, shows 
thot in. these the plaral is thonght of as general and collec- 
tive. The Hishia here view the concert rather than the m- 
dividunlizetion of the action. In nos. 18 and 32 of the RV. 
tanilhiy shows there ia ne idea of individuality, So do wiksi 
of no. 19, the plural simile pinayah of uo. 31, and the con- 
text of no. 27, which has fawiew in 12%, vdieo mi 12 and: 
griyas in 124. In no. 7 tépiim is plainly *of all these", not 
Hof enoh of these’. Nos. 6, 9, 10, 13, 14, 21, 29,25, 32 and 
$3, are obviously general ‘and collective, not specific and in- 
“dividual, In nos 1 to 6, 20, 23, 26 to 80, 34 and 36 the 
Rishie refer to the Murut hest, not +6 individual members of 
it, A comparison of no. 15 with the no. 14 ef §3 shows that 
here the simile looks to the ensemble of wings. So the com- 
parison in no, 31 is general. In nos. 16, 24 and 3) the nse 
of both» the bodily members is indeed necesenry in any single 
case, but comparison with nos 16 and 17 of 5 3 shows that 
the Rishis by the plural goneralize the act that the dual would 
individualize, So with the remaining pussayes, nos, 12, 16 
snd 37 of the RY, anil all of the AY., the ploral i= general 
and synthetic where the dual woulii resolve the group into its 


components. 
§ 6. 
A plorality of bodily parts, paturally dual) associated with | dimlity of 
persons. 


There ore but three instances of tlis phenomenon, all in 
the RV. The passages are = Kirndis (ugvinos), L 184. 2". 
—cruthm me achoktibhir aatinim ¢s{4 mark nleetard ca lbir- 
nitih (Hearken, ye heroes, to the mvyocutions of my hymns, ye 
who are worshipped and are observant with. your ears); (2), 
padbhis (mitravdrunayos}, Vo 64. 7°,—eutith sémam na hastl- 
blir 4 padbhir dhivantat nara bibhratfy arcaniinisam (As 
to the soma fingor-pressed, hither speed with your feet, © 
heroes, supporting Arcaninas); (3), baliildis (mifrindrimayos), 
Vi. 67. t'—sith vA racinéva yamdtur yamisthi dvi jini dea- 
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mil bihibhil ewail (The peerless twain who by their arms ss 
with & rein, best control the peoples). 

Concert of nation i4 clearly indicated in all, bot most clearly 
in the third passage. ‘The invocution of the first and. second 
passages has an implied “both of you." Compare and contrast 
the paesages in § 2. 


§ 6. 
A plurality! of bodily patts, naturally dai, ascribed to an individuai, 
We expect the plural when a plural numeral ix added. 
There are these instances: RY. ahpilikis (agnés), 1 128, 84— 
gatith cikeano aksibhib (Observant with a hundred oyes); J. 
70. O>,—themia sahisram aketbhir vi caked (He looks on him 
with « thousand eyes); pdadas (yhrtisyn), TV. 69, 8 —vatviiri 
rigs triyo asyo plldi (Four are lis horns and threes his feet); 
bikin (trunasya), JE Td. 4° —niva oakhvihsai navatiiy cn 
bahun (Showing nine and ninety arms); hihtsne (britmdadasya), 
VIN. 101 LF,—citréva praty adargy myaty Antir dacisu bi- 
hieuw (Radiant Usas is seen iilvancing amid the ten anid): 
pfiga (ghrtisyy), IV. G3. 5,—see midis above; histisas (ghr 
tisya), ZV, 68. 3°,—dvb qirsé sapti istiso asya (Two are his 
heads and sevan his hands). 
AV, padbliie (piruyasya), XLX. G. 2\—tribhih padbhir dyim 
arohat (With three feet he climbed the sky); cdkpinig (bha- 











* The plural i the natural number in ihe following instances: RV 
padohis, TV, BS, 3° (igrasya dadlikraa); pigthbis, TL Bi, 2° =—cupht de- 
vasya); pddie, 1 169. [igvusya); proépaddis, V1. 75, 7* (dyvusya), 
AV. janighas, TX. 7.10 (reabhésya); X. 9. 20" (nghnydvile), sfUsighdthis, 
TY. 11. 10° (anm}ibas}; paksdnam, TX. 3. 4° (—stining vigvavirayae); padés, 
TV. 16. 14", (mapiideeya)) LX. 4 14" (reabhaayal: padbais, TLL 7. 2° (hari- 
paaya); TV. TL 10* (nnaddhas); TV. 14.97 (ajieya): pates, VE. 82. 1 (ig- 
vanya); piidan, XTV. 1.0" (deandyds); atimds, [X.7, 14; X. 6, 20". 19, 74 
(nghnydyiin); stdndim, XI. 4. 28" (vaptyis): stinebhyas, X. 10. 90! (yack yus), 
‘Twice in AV. euch a plural is resolved into two duals: 

piiddy, XV, 3,4 (dsandyde vrityasyu). 
ca dvi. (The tommer and the epring were two of its feet, the 
autumn and the winter were two). | | 

Atanam, VIII. 10.18 (virdja vagdy6 ivni, 

brhiic ea rathablerkrs ea dvd ethndie dattio | yajiiyajiiiyam cw va- 

tmaderydm ex dvi, (BLand R.wers two of her teats, ¥-and ¥- 

were 170), | 
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visya) XT, 2. 6*,—yini caketiisi te bhava’ (To the eyes. that 


thon hast, be liomage, O Bhava) In this latter metance the 
numeral is expressed in the sahesrdiad of 3°, 7* and 17%, 

That these plurals are due to poetic tropes or to mythic 
or mystic creations of Hindoo fancy admits of no question. 
No one thinks of o literal interpretahon, The handred or 
the thousand eyes. of Agni ure the bright flames that dart 
forth beams of light in all directions, ‘The metaphor requires 
the plural The nomeral is intensive. By ite use Agni is re- 
presonted as -sharp-sighted or omuivident. The nine and ninety 
-arms of the Asura Urana mean only that the demon is many- 
arined or strong-armed. The ten arme of fraimdads ore, os 
Siyaus saya, the ten digas or regions of the universe. 

It ie liturgies! mysticism that terns the giyta into a gdurn, 
or Indian buffalo, and then proceeds to invest it with the 
symbolism of euch an odd plurality of nutural members, four 
horns, three feet, two leads and seven hands, Speculation as 
to the interpretation of these symbolic members wus rife among 
the native commentators? and their inability to think the RBi- 
shi's thoughts after him is shown in the great variety of con- 
clusions reached. Without undertaking to decide among them 
we know that the plural members are mystic and symbolic 
upd that the Rishi lad no conscious conception of the result- 
ant xoomorphic incongruity of his fancy, The addition of 
the hands shows that the idea of an actunl gaura is not 
present to his consciousness, 

In AV, XIX. 6, the shifting mythic symbolism produces 
iH almost continuous change in the anatomy of the cosmic 
peru, In 1 he has a thousand arms, a thousand eyes and 
a thousand feet: in 3, three fect; in 4, four feet; in 6 and 6, 
two arms and two feet; in 7, ono eye. There are similar 
changes in the corresponding RV. X. 90, but they do not 
come fo apace. 

Of the same nature ore the plarals implied in deigw com- 
pounds. ‘Thos in RV. J..31, 13%, Agni is colurakeé;m L 79.12%, 
sahasrdkewi: in V.48. 15", « tridhdiueriigo vrzabhdas; in V. 1. &, 

t Bheva is identified with Rodre. (f VS. 16. 18. 98; 80,8 and OB, 
i1.0,7. In EV.2 1. 6; AV. 7. 87.1; TS. 5,403, 1; 6 6. 7. ¢ ond 
OB. 1. 7. & 8; 0.1. 8. 10 thie deity io identified with Agni. 

r Vid. TA. 10, 10, 2; GER. 1.2. 16; Sayapa op KV. dc; and Slat 
dhara on VS. 17. @1, The last-ie expecially cich in alternatives. 
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a eahderagrigo wrpabhes; in VILL 19.92%, 0 saldasramusko denis; 
in 1. 97, 6% ho is wicndtomukha; in LU. 38,44, wigniriipa; ete, 
etc. These dvigny compounds are figurative albysions to the | 
phenomena of fire, celestial or terrestrial. A: similar imter- 
pretation explaing ‘all such in either Vedu. 

Qloaly akin to these plurals with nomerale are those in 
metaphors and poetic symbaliam in which the wumber ia ob- 
rivusly determined by the Agure A clesr instance is RV, 
X..197, 1—nites wy aldnyad dyati purntrd devy dbedbhie (The 
goddess Night, as-she approaches, looks about in many a place 
with her eyes}. Her cyes are the stars and the plural ts 33 
uatural here aa ie the dual in RV. L 72.10% in whieh abel 
divas (eves of the eky) ore tho sun and moon, 

A number of such instances cluster about Agni, In RY, 
I. 146, 2 the i@ transformed into an wed mahde that wreydh 
| vale eine (Plante his feet apon the broad earth's 
hack). The tauropmin justifies the plurality of feet. In TLL 
20.2 the Rishi says to Agni—tinis te yihoo .... tied uo te 
tanv) (threes are thy tongues, ... three also thy bodies), in 
which the plurals are duo to the symboham of the metaphora 
Biyann identifies the three tongues os the three sncrificial 
fires, yirhopetya, dheraniya and daksing ond makes the three 
bodies puleaka, pantmidna and pret. Other interpretations have 
been given but oonw that impougns the figure which justifies 
the plurals, Our principle becomes clear, if we compare two 
such passages as V. 2. (—ricite crige rélsoee winikse (He 
Whets lis horna to gore the Mukyas) and D140. G—hhind na 
pfigh davidhdva durgfihis (Like one terrific he tosses his 
horns). In the former thy tuuropeia iv complete and. the 
duality of hoy anturally follows; m the latter the simile in 
which Agni is compared to a bull mrmpant in the jungle 
suggests the metaphor by which the tips of flame are culled 
his horns. The flames-are uppermost in thought and the lite 








ality of horns inevitably follows. Sayana well anya orayil 


ragivad unyata zrilds (lames shooting wp like horns) and 
Yasha (Nir, 1. 17) gives grigdné as one of the eloven sy 
nyms of “flames” In UL 2. 4°*\—prenyih patariin citiyantam 
aksitink paths né payin jini whe anv (The bird of the 
firmament, observant with his eyes, as guard of the pith Jools 
at both races). The first metaphor avifies the celoatinl Agni 
and suggests the second, in the transition to which the first 
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fades away as the plurality of phenomena comes to the front 
in thonght and leads to the plural eyes in the new metaphor. 
Siyana’s sudkiyiir jralirtpdir avayasdih (his own members 
fiavine the form of flames) expresses the ides. 

Similar is RV. KX. 21. 74.—ohrtapratikam monupo vi vo made 
eukrdin cétistham abgibhir vivaksase (With batter-smearod lace 
you aré marry in spirit, bright. observant with your yes, you 
wax great) In a Agni is an pteyy (priest); inc the personi- 
fication is fading from thought in the fransttion to tle new 
figure ind. Stiyana’s wyriptdis tejoblia (far-extending, radiant 
flames) well explains the metaphor in aksébhie and ite plural 
form. Parnilel to this is VILL 60. 15,—cigdno wrsubhé yatha 
agnih cfage dimidlvat | tigma asya hinave na pivetidh fee. stt= 
jimbhal shave yalil (Like « bull Agni doth whet and toss 
his horns. Sharp are his jaws and not to be withstood, with 
good teeth, strong and swift) The simile in @ and } shows 
the proper duality of horns. In ¢ comes the new figure and 
its natural resultant in the plural hinaro, So in X. 79 we 
boeve a shift from fda in It and a@hyi in 2° to sihdsram (ht 
gablur in 5*, 

The sacrificial aspect of Agni in IL 13. 4.—dsimvan dan- 
etradh pithy atti Ghdjanam (Insatiate: with Ins tusks he eats 
his father’s food) shonld We contrasted with the zoomorphic 
Agni of XX. 87, 3*",—ubhdbhaydrim tpa diwhi dingiré hinsrah 
cigdnd ‘varam parent ea (Apply thy tusks destructive, whet- 
ting both, the upper and the lower). The dual of the latter 
js required by the personification; the plural of the former is 
as necessary to the metaphor of the consuming flames, In it 
the personification is arrested and the metaphor predominates. 
There is no need of disregarding the usual distinction between 
diistyu wnd dante, as is so often donv in the interpretation 
of the former passage. 

One: paseage relating to Agni remains. This is the much 
mooted + IV. 2. 12,—ites (vim dpgyai agna etan padbhih papyer 





i For s summary of the earlier dincuseion of this passage and oF the 
word padbth, sxe Ml, Bloomfield in A.J. P, XI. 5508, and in Actes du 
XUV’ Cougrés International des Orientalistes, 1. or the Jolma Hopkins - 
University Circolurs, 100, no, 10, p. 158, In thw latter paper Professor 
Moomfeld contludes:-—*Shocking aa may seem the paradox, we shall, 
I think, have to eodure it, that Agni uw here said to wee with his feet; 
of course, the pun as well us the paradox between pagihiA and pipyer 
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ddihutan any évaih. We believe that Saywna’s gloss- on 
padbhih—padiis svatencblah pagya (He sees with hia feet, his 
own bright flames}—embodies the [ishi’s meanmg so far as 
the noun itself is concerned. Wa do not, however, feel com- 
pelled to construe it with pogyer, It is not 40 unusual for. 
words nt the beginning of successive padas to be syntactically 
cimected that we misy not construe peubhih with dag or 
with the implicit idea of motion in dtos, ‘The passage would 
then meun;—Henee (speeding) with thy feet (i. 2, thy nimble 
jete of flame) mayst thou, © Agni, noble one, behold those 
wondrous ones (/ ¢, the gods) in visihle presence (i 4, go 
thither carrying our oblations and pravers). In either case 
the passure swings right into line with all the others con- 
sitléred relative to Agni and the metaphor affords ample ox- 
planation of the plural. In the latter case the paradox and 
a difficulties of the passage vanish, 

We shall next consider tho passago XX. 99. 19 that has so 
long proved a puzzle for the commentators: evd wahd asura 
viiwilhiva wamrakali padhhir ipa serpad tadram | et iyindh 
karali svastiw qui tan dejan subzitien vicnam dbhah | (Thus, 
Asura, for lis exaltation did the great Vamreka crawl upon 
his feet up to Indra, That one, when supplicated, will give 
him a blessing; food, strength, secure dwelling, all will be 
bring him). 

Bloomfield has shown (IL ev.) that paliiis everywhere means 
promurily “with the foet” and has argued plausibly for an 
occasional secondary meaning, “quickly, nimbiy, briskly, ete” 
Cf. our colloquial “with both feet.” This word may, then, he 
considered to lie within this range of meaning. Vainraka, too, 
is a mooted word. Its. possibilities are, liowever, either un 
ant! or a Rishi, or a demon. In a study to be published 
separately the writer has maintained that Vamraku is here Ant, 
the personified type: of tris genus, If, then, edmruka is ant, 
the plural padbhis is natural; if Rishi or hanes, the plurul is 

















may have invited an unusually daring poet to thie four de Joree. Of 
Hodlf the likewing of the cimble jets of flame to moving feet ia not out 


‘of the Rishi": range. ‘The exact wenee of the passaze js not quite clene, 


but ite obscuritie: are not likely to affect our judgment of paddais either 
on6 wey of another,” 

'Se PWEH. and GWB. Sayenu, Griffith and Ladwig take it as tame 
of a Rishi; GRY, a that of a demon, 
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the intensive with Bloomfield’s secondary meaning or else due 
to 4 paroncmasia upon the literal meaning of his name. In 
any case the dificulty of the plurality of feet is removed. 

in 1. 163. Lie4, it is said of the horse:—fave cragami vighhita 
purwird dvonyeru jirbhurind caranti (Tossing thy horns out- 
spread in all directions, thon rangest in the wildermesses). 
With this we must compare %& preceding:—/htrangagrigd ‘yo 
asia pida (Golden-horned is he, of iron are his feet). Sayana 
explains the implied gfagine of hy wnnata cirasko hpday- 
remind grigasthaniya giroruho (Prominent hairs of the head 
made fast wt its centre and occupying the usual place of horns) 
and the expressed. ¢fagdni of 11 by giraso niryalah priigastha- 
niyd keoth (Hairs growing out from the head in the ngngl 
place of horns), Siyana is thos consistent and we believe 
him alowe of the commentators’ to be correct. He tndoubtedly 
means the foretop, As Aari is the predominant color of the 
Vedic horse, fiirayya is a natural epithet for the foretop. What 
could better saggest the comparison in Ji" than the waving. 
tossing hairs of a heavy, shaggy foretop? The metaphor slotie 
is ample reason for the plural horns. We-have also the addi- 
tional reason that im this hymu the horse is 4 celestial ami- 
mal actully identified in 3* with Aditya, the sun, and cours- 
ing the heavens in 6 and 7, ‘This identification is more or 
less prominent throughout the hymr. ‘The foratop, then, re- 
presents also the hiwams of the sun. 

In UX..15 4°", the Richi says of Soma in the press:—epa 
chigdni dédhuvac chigua yathyo vrsd (He hranilishes his horns; 
he whets them as a bull of the herd), Oldenberg’s identit- 
cation of the horns of soma here with the horns of the moon 
affords no explanation for the plural and seems otherwise m- 














+ LEV. reniors " “mit goldenem [vorder] bofe ers die beiden (hinter] 
‘flaze” and in 11? renders gregde by “hain” We believe the pada af 
© in the pode of the prdapayhi, wot the dual of LRV. GRY. renders 
O* "Goldhufig jet er, Eisen seine Faeee" antl chigaee of 11" by *Hufe™. 
‘This pedoces the poetic igure to a mere comparison of material com- 
poring born and hoof. Wilow-rendere #* “Hiv mane is of gold,” ete, 
and 21° “The hairs of thy mane,” etc. This does not render Séyaun 
property. Gn top @f the head “in the nauel place of boris,” 1. & 
Litwnen the ers, ix the forelop, not the mane. Griffith translates literally 
*horne” In both pissages, citing Say. in * for “mane” ond commenting 
on 20° “Meaning, bere, perhaps, hoofs.” The nmuening must, of course, 
he the came in both passages 
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consistent with the entire context. Occidental commentators 

are silent. SaAynna =ySh prigde by grigavad unnatin an- 
cin dhhixavaliale (Stalks or filaments of the somo plant that 
project like horns at the time of the pressing). This suite 
the case admirably. The figure explains the number and leads 
on naturally to the simile of b. 

The omnific Vigvakarman i4 the universal futher and the 
architect of the world. In X.8L3 the Rishi says:—inigmitag- 
caksur uti vipedtomuklio wigndtobdhur uta mpnitaspat | atm 
Mwhtdivan dhamaté sim pétatriir. dyavabhimi jandyan devi 
ékah | (With eyea and face on every side, and arms and feet 
on every aide, with twoin arms and with wings he kinilles the 
fire, that lone god creating Niceven anil earth), The implied 
plurals of the eompounils of a awl } are hyperbolic and in- 
tensive, Ch our “He is all eyes, all ears,” ete, The dual of 

eis noticeable. Though the god may have multiple arms yet 
in twirling the fire-sticks naturally imt two wre osed. The 
plural pdtutrair may best be considered as poctic hyperbole 
ayain,; akin to the tmplied intensive plurale ofa and). With 
two arms Vicrakermun starts the fire; with wany wings he 
fans into fervent hwat the flames that are to [nse heaven and 
earth for his welding, ‘Thera is the prosaic alternative that 
pitatrair may mean “pinions,” i e. “wing-feathers” rather 
than *wings” 

There ie a poor imitation of the possage in AV. XUL 2.96 
—yi vicvicarsanir uti viguitomukhe yo vievitespinir wld vic 
cdtasprthali | sm bahihhyde Widyati edin pilates iy dydvapythies 
jandyan deva ékah | The diversity of bodily members in ¢ may 
mean that the god, Sirya this time, hers heaven and earth 
in his two arm# and that the poet gives him the hyperbolic 
plorality of wings to indicate the swiftness and strength of 
his flight. 

In a deseription of Indra in RV. TI. 36, 8 we have: lirodd 
iva Iukelyal zomedhindh sim i vivyliea sdvand purdné (Like 
lakes ure his flanks, soma-containing; verily he holdeth full 
many 2 lihation), In the RV. Auks) occurs only in connection 
with Indra. 24 is found five times in the dual and only here 
in the plural. This unique ploral may be considered as o 
hyperbole in thoroazh keepmeg with 6, in which the soma- 
filled Incira 8 too vast for heaven to coulsain him. 

But one mora instance remains, This i« the AV. XL 6. 23 
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—wa devil paiica pradicn yi deva deadaga pldvah | samvatsa- 
reisyt Hh dldigtrtis tO mith vant stda ciinth | (The tive divine 
regions, the twelve divine seasons—the fangs of the year, let 
these ever he propitious to us) The numerals in a and f-and 
the metaphor sufliciently warrant the plural, There is the 
alternative of taking dddstras as tho nquirilent of danfés. So 
V. Henry, Les Livres X, XI et XT de l'Atharva Veda, has: 

*En totalisant probablement, soit done 6 + 12 = 17 ><2 (parce 
qite toute entité céleste w son double terrestre et réciproque- 
quent) = 34, ce qoo qui donne une denture & pea pres tor- 

male”. 

Excinding from the count the natural plurals, the plurals 
with numerals attached and those implied in the draw epx 
thets, we have left in the RV, 4 total of thirteen instunves 
in which « plurality of bodily parts, naturally dual, is ascrilwd 
to an individual, The AV. contributes one independent in- 
stance and one adaptation from the RY. These include in 
their number nearly all the mooted mstances of plural for dual 
in Vadic. 

It wax some of these that raised Delbriick’s question! anid 
Jed him to remark:—“Es int merkwirdig, dob yom Soma ge- 
sugl wird cffigint dodhwrat?, 9.15, 4, wihrend ea von Agni? 
6.60.13 heilt gfage davidhrat. In derselben Stelle wird von 
den Adnavas des Agni gesprochen. Ich méchte dahin auch 
padhhis*, 4.38.3, rechnen, bemerke aber, dali Ladwig das 
Wort durch ‘Schilingen’ Ohersetst. Diese und iholiche Fille 
lien, sich wohl so erkliren, dad man sagt, der Dual atehe 
eben nur da, wo die Beidheit hervergehoben wird, man kinne 
cfaginy exgen, wenn nur die Melrheit susgesprochen werden 
soll, gfige wean man ‘beide Harner’ sugen will”. 

Our study of the passages shows how utterly tinsatisfactory 
is Delbrick’s conclusions. As there was need of caution in 
entering upon this disputed matter we have considered each 
instance separately and in detail and we think an ample rea- 
‘son for the plural has been found. The numerical plurals and 
the digi compounds furnished the key as their figurative 
‘interpretation is beyond question. The next advance was the 
extension of w like exegetical method to the interpretation: of 


Seep: Dabore. 9 Seo p. OR CE RV. Ts 140. 6 p. 36. 

* Sad p. Bi. ‘Sten. om p. Bt The reference is to the feet 
of the mythical bores, Dadhikrd. 

¥Ot. XXX. Fart I 13 
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the passage referring to the eyes of Rate, which is indispu- 
tably oorrect; then to the seven passages referring to thi 
plurdl members of Agni, and then to the remaining five pas 
suges of the RV, and the two of the AV. Every instance 
yields readily to the same solvent. ‘The poetic figure—mat- 
apbor, paronomasia, hyperbole. ote. or a combinntion of these, 
—that flits before the Mtishi's mind at the monient or the 
mythic concept of his imagination, fixes the plural. Jn nota 
single instance could the dual huve buen used without a de 
cided povtic Jona. 

At is in this section alone that any plural of bodily. parte 
could be considered as an oncroachmont upon the domain of 
the dual. So far as these fifteen instances out of the entire 
five hundred and fifteen considered in these Piges ary con- 
cerned, the encroachment, if it auy be so termed, is purely 
artistic and not syntactical, 

The disparity of instances butween the RV-and thy AV, is 
but another indication of the enormous difference between these 
two Vedas in pootic power and artistic skill, Thu study of 
MWe striking difference 
in the use of figurative language, Wy huve in this seotion 
the same princtples operating in metaphors that wo find there 
to be operative in simile. The two studies iilumine #aeh 
other and tozether show ihat the mooted use of plural. for 
dual in: Vedic is simply the difference between the highly 
figurative and richly poetic language of the hieratic Rishi and 
the moro prosaic diction of tle Atharran Shuman, the differ- 
ence hotween the TA native conceptions of poet and the 
mechanical composition of nu ¥arsifex. 

It is but simple justice to the much-contemned Siyupn to 
Hote that, whatever may be his lack of merit in some other 
respcots, in several of these passages he alony of all commen- 
tators has caught the spirit and meaning of the ancient Rahie 
Our method of interpretation was wrotvht out before reading 
his commentary, but we are glad it is supported by him, 


| 3 
A duality of bodily parts, paturalty singular, associated with = duality of 
a serra 


sean yy ttt thee eight instances:—(a), upiatha (pitror 
Hpasas = diedspythivyos), I. 124, 6 — ohh prnanty pitror up hie 
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tha (Filling both laps of ber parents); (2), (awed (apeiios), 
J. 181. 2,—arepisa tanva nimabhih eviih (Unblemished be- 
ilies; with marks ther own); (3), Vil 72. Py —spirhdya. criva 
tarivii qubhind (Radiant in body with an enviable beauty); 
(4), fanvd (ménayor), JL. 89. 25—ménw ive tanvi cimbhamine 
(Like two dames adorning their bodies); (5), tanvd (esisos), 
Hi. 4.6>—4 bhindamiine usis’ Opake otd amayete tanvil vi 
yupe (Night and Dawn, closely mnited, come hither beaming 
and smile; different in hoe arw their bodies); (6), taned. (di- 
ndsprihiyis), ZV. 66. 6—puniind tanvi mithih (Making pure 
their lodies altertiately): (7), taned (indrignyis), A. 65. 2°,— 
mith’ hinvini tanva simokasi (Speeding each the other, hav- 
ine bodies with one dwelling); (8), pa (—! dvi yipamanisya), 
| X. 105. 2*,—hiart yisya suyaji -vivrath ver drvantinu ¢éph 
(Whose twain dun. steeds,” well-yoked, swerving apart, thou 
seekest after, fleet stallions), 

Therw 1s no clear instance in the AV, as the tana of TV. 
95, 6, like that of RV. X. 183. 2% is better taken as a lon. 
ag. Some consider tanya in owr nos, 2 and 3 to be inst. sg. 

These eight duals are obviously normal and need no com- 
iment in explanation: or justification. They make the list of 
the doals of the bodily parts entirely complete for the two 

Vedas, 


Our study of the dual of the natural bodily parts has been 
‘based only upon the two oldest monuments of the language, 
the Rig and the Atharvs Veda. Among the results we muy 
repeat by way of summary the following. 

We have found 191 such duals in RV. and 225 in AY. 
also 62 plurals in RV. and 37 in AY. referring to the same 
lodity parts. Of the duals, 158 in RV.anid 212 in AY. per- 
tain to individuals aud the dual expresses in each instance 
the natural number of the bodily parts specified. Of these 
as duals, there is no need of comment, as they are admittedly 
characteristic of the language nt all periods. Their namerical 
distribution, however, has been found to indicate strongly the 
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‘A wuch mooted pasenge. Because of the close similurity of ¢ to L 
63, 2°, —ydid diited intra rferati nér-—wo prefer Bergaigne’s (LT. 266) inter- 
pretation, and incline to modify it by accepting Siyana’s peporanhie = 
the sense of pep, Cl. Agetin os an analogous ssnieedachival metonym, 
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marked contrast hetween the hieratic character of tho RV. 
und the demotic nature of the AV. An atteutive acanuing 
of the list will reveu] many interesting and not unimportant 
details which neither our space has yermitted nor our special 
thime has required. that wa should indicate. ‘These have heen 
thonght mo ample justification for the: pblication of the on- 
re list, which ie also more complete than Grasemann's ani 
eontaing several corrections of his. 

We have found only: eight dnalk, all in RV, of hodily parts 
naturally atugular, referring to # duality of persons. The 
number of such “pire” duals seems rather surprisingly small, 
less than two percentum of the Vedic duals. ‘Their ontire 
absence from the AV, in also striking. 

We have found only two instances, both in AV, of a phe- 
Tomenon ntutural epvogh, yet so rare, duals arising from the 
resolution of natural plorals. 

_ We have found that of the naturally dual parts of the 
body, both duils and plurals ore uged in reference to a dual- 


ity or a plurality of individuals, that the dun! resolves the 


group and presents the acts of the component individuals, 
that the plural merges the individual into the concert of the 
group, that of » dunlio group the dissociative dual is far 
more frequent than the synthetic plural (10 to 3), while of 
% plural group the plural is just twice as frequent as the 
dusl (52 to 26), thot the resolution of » plural group is 
far more numerous (20 to 6) in the RV. than in the AY. 
and is sometimes attended by distinctively hieratio and 
artistic charavteristics and that its “ambal” nature is very 

We have found that 24 plurale in RV. and 2). in AV, 
refer to individuals, but in 4 instances in RY. and 16 in AV. 
this plural expresses the natural number of bodily parts and 
in 7 in KY. and 2 in AY. plural numerals ore attached 
showing the figurative or symbolic nature of the plurale: For 
the remaining 16 instances we have found a ample logical 
and consistent explanation, based not upon Any preconceired 
nitions but upon ample evidence furnished by the Vedas 
themselves, Contrary to the impression of eminent scholars 
we find that Vidic Sunskrit doos not admit plarals ‘for duals 
with any marked freedom ond that the supposed encroach: 
ment of plural upon dual is purely an artistic phenomenon in 











The Keshinirian Atharva Veda, Book Two, —¥Edited, 
with critical notes, by LeRoy Canr Barnet, M.A, 
la * PhD., Dartmouth College, Hanover, N.H. 


Prefatory.—The second book of the Kashmirian AY. is 
herd prevented, elaborated upon about the sane methods anid 
_ principles as was the first hook, published in volume 96 of 
this Journal. As: in the first book so here the transliteration 
# regarded as of lirst tmportance: the publication of Bloom- 
fells Velie Comeordance makes it unnecessary to report 
variants i in full as was done for the first book, but if hymn 
or « stunm appears in the Concordance then at least one 
reference is given, so that practically all the new muterial is 
immediately evident, 

tt will be noted that sometimes the transliteration of an 
entire hymn is given followed by an emended. version, while 
again transliteration and emendation proceed stanza by stanza: 
no strong objection will he made to this freedom, if it is 
yémembered that the work is still in an experimental stage, 
But it may be objected that while the word “experimental” 
is used bere in the preface, further on the emendations are 
proposed with an air of considerable certainty: for I am sure 
it bas not heen possible to indicate successfully Just the shade 
of certainty [ feel concerning the proposed readings. Let us 
discuss the situation, Here is a manuscript, the sole and only 


one of ite kind, written in such a slovenly fashion and so 


janes that in many places the true reading ean never be 
gttained: some of the hymns it presents are known in other 
texts, the rest) are not known jn. any other text. In editing 
a hymn which appeara both here and elsewhere one is con- 
stantly tempted to think that the gehgt As reading is only a 
corruption of the reading given by the other text, because 
one gets to feel that any and ll mistakes are liable to appear 
im. this Tanuscript. ‘he easy thing then ts simply to set 
down the reading Ufsthe: other: Nextt, the joorrect aniding of 
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the Paipp. but just because it is easy it creates a tendency 
that needs to be restrained. When we take up new hivmna 
there in always a temptation to indulge freely im conjectural 
emendation, which is indeed « pretty pastime, but not pro- 
ductive of firmly founded regultz: when a pfida or a stanza 
seems senseless (a conclusion which may sometimes be reacheil 
too readily) it would not be difficult, at least in some. cases. 
to write one sensible and suitable to the context. But this is 
not criticism. Emendations are-suggested here which are pure 
conjecture and not to be regarded in any other light; surely 
here if anywhere conjectural emendation has its opportunity 
but here as everywhere its value is yory slight. Such are the 
principles I have tried to follow in editing this text: this 
statement of them may be taken too asa protest against 
eertain-methods of textual criticiem, the methods of those who su 
gaily chop or stretch texts to make them fit a preconceived theory, 

The transliteration is given in lines which correspond to the 
lines of the ms.; the division of words is of course mine, based 
upon the edited text, The abbreviations need littl: oxplana- 
tion: (. ia used to refer to the AV. of the Qaiunikiya School, 
anil ms, (sic) is used for manuscript to avoid confusion with 
the other abbreviation MS, The signs of punctuation yied in 
the ms. are pretty faithfully represented by the vertical bar 
(= colon) and the-*z” (— period): in transliteration the Roman 
period stands for a virdma, Tha method of using daggers to 
indicate o corrupt reading ix that familiar in the editions of 


Introduction, 

Of the ms.—This second book in the Kashmir ms. begins 
f 296,16 and ends: at the bottom of £ 48b,—19'/ folivs; of 
‘these f 45 is badly broken and from £ 49 the larger part of 
the written surface has peeled off; other than this there js 
practically no dia wure to the ms. in this part. There ure us 
many as 20 lines to the page ondas few as 16, but the moat 
of the pages haye 17 to 19 lines, i 

Numbering of hymns and stanzas.—Iy this hoa there are 
no stanza numbers and furthermore the end of a stanan is 
not regularty indicated by o mark of punctuation; often » 
Visarga or virlima is the only indication of the end of a hemi- 
stich Most frequently the colon is the mark used if any 
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mark appears. Except when rewriting a stanza corrections 
of punctuation have not been mentioned regularly. 

The hymns are grouped in anuvikas, all properly numbered 
save the tenth, The anuvikas consist of five hymns each aave 
that the sixth has six, Practically all the hymns are num- 
bered,—only three times is the number omitted and only five 
times is the wrong number written, At the end of No. 49 
stunds a sort of coloplion, imam raksimantram digdhandhanam 
(sie); alter some formulae wliich are thrust into the middle of 
No. 50 stands iti agnisiktam; and after No, 69 stands itt 
sudptasiiktam (sic). | 

Accents——The accventuntion ‘im this book is about as poorly 
done as the punctuation. Accents are marked more or less 
fully on 30 stanzas of 12 different hymns, not counting a very 
few casts where an accent stands lonesomely on one single 
word: in no hymn is the accentuution marked on all the 
stanyas. No marks appear after f.36b, I haye marked the 
wecents in tranaliterating, but have not attempted to edit them 
in tho emended portions because they seem to have no value. 

Extent of the book.—This book contains 18 anuviikas each 
having 5 hymns, except that anu 6 has 6, so that 1 have num- 
bered 91 hymns: but hymns 1 and 2 of anu 17 seem to be 
in reality only one The lacunae in {£49 and £43 have not 
concealed the fact that ano 12 and anu 15 had 6 hymns 
éeach,—prorided of course that the numbers writlen are correct, 
as they scem to be. The mutilation of the two folios has taken 
awny No. 63 entire and parts of Nos. 60, 61, 64, and (5, 

The word “hymn” means kinda whether verse or prose, and 
there ore at least 20 Lymns that are non-metrical, The 
90 hymns as they now stand in the ma, present approximately 
470 stanzas, thus showing an average of 5 stanzas which is 
clearly the norm here as well as in (2.2 for 65 hymna here 
certainly have 6 stanzas cach; only 4 have more than 6 stanzas, 


1 livmn has $% stanzas = @ stanzas 
3S hymns have 4 , each is, Se 
Ho “ fr 5 " " == 325 4 
10» r fi " . oe by, " 
: ” i " n = 4 " 
1 os 8 n e = 58 " 
: 2 a] ad Il Ll nm = 22 Ti 
6-88 hymns 437 stanzns 





83 hriuns have 437 stanzas 
2 hymns possibly have 6 stanzas each — 19 stanzas 
5 hymns (uncertain) show about 1f.—<«. 
1 ‘is entirely lost 


Counting in the $ formulae which: appear in the middle of — 


No, 50 we have the approximate total of 470 stanzas, ! 

Tn Book One wo saw that 67 out of 119 hymns clearly had 
4 stanzas 60 thut it seems that the verse-norm for Books One 
and Two is the same in (. und Pdipp. 

Now and old inmtteriaL—In Book One about 166 stanzas out 
of 425 were new miterial: here in Book Two about 270 out 
of the 470 aré new. There are 50 hymns which may properly 
he called new though a oumber of them contain pidas or 
even stanzas which ure in the Concordance. The greater part 
uf the new tmuterial is in the kecond half of the book: 17 of 
the firet 46 hymns are vew and 33 of second 44 are new. 
Porhaps “it is sles worth while to note here that of the 
$6 hymns in (2°48 appear in Paipp. 2 in fairly close apres- 
Ment just a4 19 of the 35 in (.1 appear in Puipp, 2. 

This book contains hymny and stanzas which appear in 
Books I—7 and'19 of (.;—1 hymn of Q.1: 18 of (. 2: 8 of 
(7.3; 2 of (J.4: 8 of 0.5; 4 of (), 6; 20 af ©. 19> and some 
scattered padas of (. 7. Of the RY. there are 2 hymns ond 
some stanzas, of MS. 2 hymys and come stanzas. of TH., Vuit.. 
and Kany. 1 hymn each, | 


‘ATHARVA-VEDA PAIPPALADA-CAKHA. 
BOOK TWO. 
1. [f. 29h 16] 
G.47-9L6: 


| si “HL AMA sti: 
. “udicyam yatheda: pa 
——— = 
+ 1d will be anderateod that the figures tiv are not minutely dxned, 
—toulil tot be and neod mot be: the total, 470 wiansas ine minimum, 
The ma, shows abut M00 stanzas for Hooke 1 aod 2: From this we may 
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S adhariicyarh karambhena vi kalpate karambham krtva 
turiyarh pivassaka: 

m udahrtarm ksudha krivad justario jaksivipyasya nu roripah 
vi te madam : 

‘Sarayati gantam iva patayamasi | pari tv4 varmive cantam. 
varcusd : 

-sthapayamasi | pari Esenyer ester pari tv sthapayamasi | 





Sti vrksfiva sthisarmn Pride na rirupah pavastvam yas 
tvi pariy aki: 

nam durugebhir ajanir uta | prakrir asi tvam ojadhi atisdta 
na rit 

Ramah = 1 = 

The invocation may be read off namo ‘sti lotamfyhii. ‘The 

stanzas may be read thus: arasmtin pracyaih vigam arasaim yad 

udicyam | athedam adharacyai karambhena vi kalpate:z 1 z 

karambhaim krtvA burlvaih plvaspikam udihrtan | keudha kila 

twit dugtano -}jaksivipyaaya na rirupal #22 +i te madaris 

sirayati ¢carum iva pitayimaal | pari tv varmora gantvariy 

Yacasi sthdpayimasi «$2 pari griimam ivicitai pari tra 

sthinayamusi | tietht tyke iva sthiman abhirisite na rirupal 

riz puvastan tva pary akripan dérgebhir ajiniir uta | pra- 

krir asi tvam osadhie ‘bhrisite na riirnpall 2G 2 1 = 


2; ff 29b L. 14.) 
Evidyed dyavaprthivi Avidya bhogam acving| : 
‘Gvidya vrahmanaspatim kpnomy asari viserm 
Read ivedva in a. by and Cc; urasan in d. 





vaso hedadsa vigam yad ena: 

d aham &citharh utdir adadyat prarugo bhavadi jagadas punah 

Pada d may be read bhavdmi*«, but for the rest T see 
‘hothing. 





| [ | ma bibhe : 
T Na marisyasi piri tvi misi vi¢vatah rasam visasya navidam 
ndhma : 
[f. 30a.) s phena madann iva z 
Head pami in b, idlinas plienariin d, Pada a —(), 5. 30. 8a; 
c=— SME, 2. 6, 15¢. 


Shanks hates prathamo isivya bhisak. sam aga: 











at 
if 
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fo VS. 16.5 and elsewhere is a vuriant of ab; a possible 
reading for ed is sam u gacchiisindrajii yavayava ca visa- 
disnpuh; read dfiivyo in b. 

yao ca pistam yac capistam : 
yady agrham yac¢ ca dehyam devas sarvasya vidvarh so 
rasam krnutd visarn |: 

=32 

Head: ync ou pista yac cApiztara yao ca oriyarh yac 
ciidehyaim | devasya survasya ¥idvan so ‘rasa krnutath visam 
2G 222 


$. (f. 30a 14) 
(2, 10, 


| ksettriy& tvi nirtya jahdsicamsa druhd miiscasi: 

varunasya pacat. | andgasarmm vrihmand tva keomi civa te: 

dyavaprthivihs bhiitarh can te agnis saha dhibhir astu mar 

hosadhibhih cam antariksarn sahaviitam astu te cam te 
bhavantu pradi: 

cag catasrah ya devis pradicac catasro Vatapattir abhi 


| SsUryo VI: 

Caste | tisy edaom jurasa ai dadami pra ksyam cta nirrtig 

sliryam rtam camaso grahya yatha deva Muficanti asrjian 
pare: 


tasah évi tviith ksettriyarh nirrtya jahmicamsa driho mica: 
nu varunasys pied ahéméci yakema durita vadadyad druhab : 
patrad grahyiie cod amdci juh@rivartim avidat syinim apy 
abhiita: 

bhadre sukrtasya loke z 3 

This hymn appears alsa in TB, 2 6. 6. 1—2, and all but 
the fifth stanza in HG. 2-3. 10: 4. 1: it will be noted that our 
version Je more like these than the (. version, For Ppp. 
Version requ: 

ksetriyal tvA nirrtya jamicaisad druho Mich vATUnASsyA 
pagat | inigasan trahmank tvi krnomi cive te dyavaprthiviha 
bhiitiih ¢.1 x corm te agnis sitha dhibhir asin Gath giivas 
tabiiusadhibhih | cam anturikemb sahavatam astu te cary te 
bhavaotu. praditag catesrah % 2 x ya devis pradicac: cataaro 
Vitapatnir abhi Sirsa vicaste | tise etor, jarasa A dadhami 
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| pra. yakyma etu nirytis parieail) « 3 % siiryam path tamasg | 
. eribyl ynthi devi tuueanto aspjan paretisal | ava trai. 7 
kselriyan nirrtyi jamigansid druho muficimi varupasya pacat: 

& 4% amoci yaksmad duritad avadyad druhah pitraid grihyig 

cod amoci | ahi avartim avidat syonam apy abhiid bliadra 
sukrtasys loke z 52 3 x! 





4. [f. 30a 1. 14) 
og, 24. 
niss&lim dhisnyarn dhisanam ¢kava! 
dyam jighatsvarh Sarva¢ candama napatiyo nicayEmas 





sadatva | ya: 

devagha kgettriyad yadi va purugesita | yad astu dacvibhyo 

neagyatetas saditva pari dhaminy Gsim Gsrar gisthim 
ivasaram ||! 

[f. 30b.] ajiso sarvan Ajin yo nacyatetah saditva nira vo 
gosthiid ajdmasi: 

nir yonin ea | nit vo magumndya duhitaro grhebhyac 
citayGmasi |! 

amusminn adhare grhe sarvasvant ardyah | tatra papma ni 
yacchaty sa: 


Tvac ca yatudhanyah Z4z 
Read: nissaliv [dhienysih dhisanah Mesvadyarh jighotevam | 
aarvic cagilasya naptyo nil¢gayimeas sadinvah « le ya deva 
aghiis keetriya yadi va purusesitih | yadi etha dasyubhyo jiita 
Nngyatetas. sadinvih) 2 2 z pari dliimany deam seu kasthim 
ivAsaram | ajfisat: sarviin Ajin wo hagyatetas sadinvih x 3 x 
fir vo gosthid ajimeasi nir yoner nir upinasit | nir ro magun- 
dya duhitaro grhebhyag. clitayiimnasi 2 4 z-amusminn adhare 
_ grhe sarvis sante ariyyah | tatra ppm’ ni yacchatu sarvig 
cn yatudhinyal 25 x 4 x 


Our ms. offers no help towards solying the troublesome 
aE, 
5. [£ 30b, 1. 4) 
G. 2. 12. 


dyavaprthivi urv antdriksam ksei 
ttrasya pattrir gayo dbhiitah utintariksam urvatagopam 
| a tesu tapyantim mai 
yi tasyamdne =z 
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éirakya pathy urngdyo ‘dbhutah; im cd read 
ur ateanpiih te "nu + tupyumane, 


yadam indra squhi somaps ya tva hrdé cocata: 
johavimi | vppcisi taut kuligeneva vrksam yo smékarh | rari i: 
dam hinasti | 

In « read idam.and grmuhi, in b yat tva, ine vrecimi, and 
in d ‘smikasis, 


idam devi grnute yajihiya sta bharaivaijo ma: 
hyam uktyani catisatu | pace sa baddho durite bhy ucyatim 
yo amikam | 





mana idam hinast) 
To o road grynta ye yajpiys sths, in b ukthani, in o “bhi 
yujyatai, and in d yo ‘smikati:, 


acitibhis. tistbhis samagebhir Sdityé< 
bhir vasubhir dfigirobhih | ist4pirtam avatu nah pitfaamm 
Smum: 
dude hordsa daivyéna 
In-¢ read istiptirtam and pityuiim, 
| “—— dyavaprthivi and ma didhyatam * 
vigve deviso anu mf rabhadhvasn | @figirasas pitaras. 
somyisah | : 
papas Gricchaty apakamasya kurta x ; 
In a read iidhyAthis, in d paipam arechaty. 


ativa yo maruato manyate no: 
vrahma va yo nimidvisatas kriyamanam ‘tapinsi tasmaéil 
m vrajanani santu vrai 
advisdm abhi tam-céca dyaub 
In b read hitdisat kriyaminam, in ¢ vpjinkni, 


& dadimi te padam samiddhe jatavedasi|: 
agm catiram vevestu imam gacchatu te vasu | 
aay: & read dadhimi, in ¢ agnic and vevestr, 


| om  Sapta prandn astau majfia | 
[£ 31m.) = tifis te vrecasi pehoes sees gaccha mi- 


2 = zi 
= 5 2 prathaminuvakah = ¢£ 

‘Read: saps printia astin majjiias tis te veeimi vrah« 
muni | yomasya gaccha sidanam aguidito arumkrinh 2 8 2.5 
2 prathamannvakah z 
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in a | 
6. [f 3la, 1 2) -_ 

OG. 3.1. al 
| 
vends tat pacyanté pdramam padarh yatra : . 
vicvarmn bhavaty ékanadar | idam dhenur aduhaj jayamanis - 
svarvido bhyanukti > : 
F virst, | i 
The simplest ewendation in a would he vents, bat to let “a 





venas atund and read pneyut as in (. 1s possible, In b read 
ekunidam Reading idarh dhenur aduhoj jayamini we have 
the same piida as RY, 10, 61. 19d. 1 am inclined to think 
that the reading of d in our ms, is only a corruption of (. 
abby anikata tral), 

prthag yoced amrtarh na vidvin gandharvo dhame2 paramam 

guha yat.|| > 

trigi padini hat’ guhs* vis tani véda s4 pitis pitisat, 
In « read pra tad and nu, inc nihita gubasya, and in a yas. 





aa TO: 
bandhor janita sé vidhartil dhamsani veda bhivanani vicva | 
_yatra devi: = 
amftim finaging samdine dhamann addhirayanta | 
In b read dhimini, in ¢ amyptum Anacdnds, and in d dhamany 7 
adhy firoyanta. In the margin the ms. gives “to ba” : 


pari vigvii bhivand! 
ny Syam upAcaste | prathamaja rtasyd vicas ivaktri bhuva- : 


nestha dha : a 

Sramn e§a natv eso agnih | 

In b read upatisthe, im ¢ vicam iva valktari, and for d 
dhasyur esi nant eso agnil 





: 

pari dyavaprthi sadyiyam rtasya ta: ; 

, ‘aturh vitatarn dikecan | devo devatvam abhiraksamanas . 

; samanam bandhurm : 7 
vi paricchad ekah 2 12 g 
| ‘Read: pari dyavaprthivt sadya fiyam rtasyn tunturis ritatan mas 

| drce ‘kam | devo devatvam ubhiraksamAnas samiinar bandit 

vi pary Ricchad ekah x 52 12 J 

7 
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7. fE Sin, 1 11) 
(. 2. 5 (im part). 
indra jusasva yihi ¢ira piva su} 
tacca madho¢ cakiina cirun madathah | tvé vicantu mutisa 
indra ! 
prnasya kuksi vidhy acatri dhehy & nah indra jatharam 
proasva madho: 
fasys sutesya||tpa tv madesu wajo stu | indras turdisad. 
| q jaghiina = 
vrtram siisahd ¢atriir mamue ca | vajrir made somasyic* 
ti hava me: 


Akiro jusasya indra syagubhin matsa madaya mahe randya 


= 2 23 

Read: indra jusaava yahi cara pihs sutasya nmadhog ea. | 
cakinay clirur madiya 2 1 2 & tvik vicuntu  sutiisa indra 
proasya Kuket | viddiy agatro dhiyehy & ooh «¢ 2 ¢ indra 

jatharaii prnasva madhurasisys utasya | ipa tyd madis suvico 
‘sthuh zo 2 indras turisili] jaghina yrtrar) sasahe catrin 
jmumng ca | Yajri made somasyaz4z grudhi havaii me giro 
jusasvendra svayughhir matsva [ hiadiva mahe raniiva * 5 ¥ 2% 


8. [f 3b, Lj 





QO. 4. 3. 

ui itye kramam trayo vyaghreh puruso vrkah hre veda 
siryo hrg devoi 

vanaspatir ht manavantu ¢attravah paramena patha vrke 
pare: 

na stenor argatu | tato vyighras parami aksiiu ca te hana 
Ca te vyfighram : 

jambhay4masi | at sarvin vrigatin nakham yat samnaso 
Vi yan na: 

$0 1 sammasa | pirni mrgasya danté upacimé u Paristayah 
Vyaghram : 

datutdm vayam prathamam jambhayamasi | ad iku stena 
ahyam yitu: 

dhdnam atho vrkam. | niivaraspasdin na grhas parac cara 
dvipac catu ; 

spanto ma hifsir indrajés somajisth z off indrajas somaja: 


anh «42 
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Read: wd ito ve ‘kraman trayo vyaghral puraso vrkah | ire 
devas siryo hrg vanaspstir bri me namantu catravah v 1 2 
paramena path srkah parena steno arentu | tato vyaghras 
paramenn + 22 aksyiin ca te hand cs te vydehra jambhayamasi | 
At sarvin viigatin nakhin x 3.2 yat samnamo na vi namo Fi 
yan namo na samnoamah | mirod mrgasyu dunti upagiroi u 
pestayah 2 4 % vyaghrar datvatim vayati: prathamam jam- 
bhayamasi | 8d ittha stenam ahith yitudhinam atho ¥rkum 
45% Tnkivaraspastin na grhas parng cara dvipic catuspintoy 
ma hiieir indrajiis somajh ast z 6 23 2 

In st 1 birok, as in (, might just as will be written. If 
st. 2 and 3 were combined we would hare a hymn of five 
stanzas, the norm of Bk. 2, In st.6 woe get good meaning by 


writing dvipiic catuepin no mi: +; the meter is correct without 


no: purn¢ cara is 4 gooil ending for pada b, but the rest 
seems hopeless, 


9. [£ 31b, 19.) 
.. 1.34. 1 (partly). 
yam viru madhujats madhune tvi panimast | * 
madhor adhi prajate si sa no madhumadhas Erdhih jihva- 
yagre me: 
madhu jihvamile madhulakarn | yathi mith kAiminy aso 
' yam. va: 

vi mim anv & yasi pari tva paritannuteyaksana&kam avi: 
dvise | yathd na vidvivahi na vibbavava kadai cana rajfi : 
vrihi varuniyacviiya purusaya ca | pathd me pathye revati : 
jayam & vaha sidhund | jAyim me mittraveruna® jayam : 
devi sarasvati | jAyan me acviniubha dhattam puskarasrja : 
Z4= 

Read: iyath viran madhojiti madhune tra khanimasi | 
madhor adhi prajatisi si no madhumntas kpdhi z 1 z jihvaya 
agre mo madho jilvimile madhilakam | yatha mam kaminy 
ns yar va mim anv Ayal 2g 2 2 pari tw pluritatnuneksunigim 
avidvise | yathi na vidviedvabe no viblaviva kadai cand 2 3 ¢ 
rijhe vrohi sarundviigviya purusiys ca | patha me patye revati 
jiyim & vaho sidhoni ¢4<xjhydr me mitravarunh jiyitn me 
devi sarasvati | jiyien me agvindy ubbi dhottirh pupkarnsraja 
zi2d2 

For st 6 ¢f below, $f. 4, 
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10; [f. 38a, 1. 1 
U2, 3. 
dacavrksa sarncemam ahinsro grihyae ca | atho yenarh 
wanaspate ? 
jivangm lokam un annayé | . 
Read muficemam in a, ena in c, and lokam annaya in d. 


yat¢ cakira mu niskarat sa eva suvisa i 

ktamfi sa eva tubhyarn bhesajam cakira bhisajati ca | 
itead sa (for mu) in a, subhiizakiamah m b, und bhesajani 
in d jor possibly with C. bhisnj weil): bat bliisajati ea 
citar te devavi: 
rdha citar te bhy ottamim avidar 

bhimydm adhi | 
Read devi mvidan in 4, vrabmiinn uta virudhal) for b; “bhy 
uttamam avidan in cd, 


dam vrahmanam ud v 





d ud agad ayarm jivanim vritam apy agat. abhiits putra- 
nam pita: 
nrnim ca Pa ae ad 
Read abhiid uy in ¢, aud bhagavattameh in d. 


adhitum adhy aged ayam adhi jivapuragat. : 

catash te sya virudhas sahasram uta bhesgajah z 5 2 anu- 
vakarin acz3 

tend: adbitim adhy agad yam adhi jivapura agit | catad 

te “sya virudlias“anlinsram uta bhessja z 5% 5x anuvakal 2 ¢ 





11. [0 32a, 1:8) 


(2 4: 
dirghdyutvatha vrhate ranaya psyambho rksaminas saddiva | 
ma: 


nis sahasraviryas pari nas pat vigvatah 
Read in s *yutviiyn, in ab raniydrisyanto rakyamangs: 
pita in d. 


sah | 


idam viskandharm site? 
dhate | ayam no vicvabhesajo janginas 
patv anha: 





4 


a 


- 
. Waters] | 





devair dattena maning sire baasins mayobhuvah vis! 





Read sahate in a; rasta: apa seems best mb. Our mas. 
here spells the name of this amulet with » masul instead of 
jaigija as in (.; 1 um retaining it as possible peculiarity ot 


the Ppp. 








i 
= = 


raksansi vyayama simahe \ 
For b read jafginens mayobhuva; for d vyiyime sahamahe, 


khanac ca tvA janginag ca viskandhad a 
bhi muficatath | aranyad aty Adyatas krsyanyo rasebhyah 
23 xi 

Read: gapag co tv jsfigigag co viskandhad abli muncatim | 
aranvad anya Shhrtas kreya anyo raseblival: 2 4 21 4 

Ina ganas, the reading of (), seems better; but khanas is 
not impossible. 

It will be notod that our sti is: composed of bemistichs 
which ure st. Lab and st. fed in (.; Whitney suggests that 
the two hemistichs between have fallen out in the ms.: insert- 
ing them would bring this hymn to the norm of five: stanzas. 
They reail mayith vixkkandhadisanat jangidiai bibhrmo yayam, 
and jangido jambhad vicarid riskandhad abhigocanat 


19, ff 320, L 14] 
(). 2. 26, 
yeha yantu pacavo yeyur viyur yasirn mahatirath tujosa | 
tvasta ye : 
sim ripayeyani veda asmins tam gosthe savita ni yacchat.| : 
Read eho ond ye pureyur in a, yesdi sahuciram jojoya in by; 
in ed gs aca Vediismin tii. 
imarh gostham pacavas sarm sravantu vrhaspatir i niitu 
prajanim. | si: 
nivali nayaty agram esaim Ajinmukhe anumatir ni yacchat. | : 








“Read nayatu prajinan in b, agram in e: probably jimakhe 
in di, 
gam sam sravantu pacavas sim Acvi huta pairusah sam 

dhinyasya sphai 


tibhis sarisravena havisi juhomi | 
fn bread agvii uta pirusih; in c we probably have only a 
corruption of dhAnyasya ya sphiitis, which is the reading in (. 





= 
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Sam Sincami gavim ksi: 
(i. 32h.) rarm-sam Sjyana balarn rasam samsiltasmikarm vira 
mayi gaivac ca gopa: 
tau 
Read sifcdmi ina, Ajyena in b, sarhsiktii asmikari inc. 
In the top margin of £ 52h is written git pedir. 


ahnémi gavirn ksiram aharsatn dhinyarh rasam saharisam 
viran 4 patnim aSiakam #2 z 

Read: fi harimi gaviti ksiraw ahirsai dhanyam rasam: | 
Ghifirsam aamikam virio & patnim edam astakam # 42 2x 


13. (f. 32b, LS] 
(8. 14. 
Sam vat arjatv aryamé sam pi: 
8& sam Vjhaspatih sam indrd yo dhanafijaya ihd pusyati 
yad vasu |: 
Ina read yas, inc dhonumjaya; ind read pusyata as in Q., 
or pusyata as Whitney suggests, | 


ihfiva giva yeneho saki iva pusyata | iho yad ya pra 
jayadhvam ma: 

yl Samjfiinam astu vah 

In ab read otanelio: in ¢ [I would incline to the reading 
wival: for yad ya, 

maya gavo gopatyas sacadhvam mayi vo gostha iha: 

posayati | réyas posena bahuld bhavantir jivi jiva: 
ntir upa va sademii | 

In a we might read gopatayas (— bulls}, bat gopatina asin 
(". is better; read jivantir upa vas eadema in d, 


| Sam vo gosthena susadi sam rayya sam Sapustya a: 
Read abarjatasya in o, and tena vas in dh 
Samjinanith vihrtim a: 
smin gosthe karisinim bibhratis somya havis SVAveca sa éta: 
nah z= 3 z | 
Read: sathjagmiind avihruthi asmin gosthe kartsinih | bithratts 
somyait livia svaveql mi étana 2 5% 3 x 
This stanza and the first appear MS. 4. 2. 10; the readings 
of st. 5a and d are similar to those in MS. 


———————— le 
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14..[f-32b, 1.11) 
U2. oe: 


udydnn adityas krimin hantu siiryo nimrocam racmi: 
bhir hantu ye ntes krimayo gavi nah 
Read Sdityas in a, nimrocan in b, and ‘ntag and gavi in c 


yo dvicirsé caturaksag krimt: 

¢ ¢areo arjunah hsto hatatrata krimin hatamahata hatacvasa|: 

In b read krimié sarafigo, in c latabhrits krimir, and for 
d hatamaita hatasvasi. 


hato rajA kriminim ‘utai*im sthapacir hatah | hataso sya 
vesa: 
so hatdsag parivecusag 
In b read utaisim sthapatir, in ¢ "sya vegas; in d pari- 
vecasah., 
pa te ccrmfmi crige yibhya yattam vi: 
tadayasi | atho bhinaddi tam kumbham yasmin te nihetam 


In a read pra te crmimi, for b vabhyaim vitudiyasi; in o 

bhinadmi, and in d nihitarh vieam. 
a2 
ttrivat tva kpme hanmi kanvavaj jamadagnivat. agastyam 
vrahmani: ‘ 

farve te krimayo hatih z 4 2 

Read: strivat tva krme hanmi kapvavaj jamadagnivat | 
agastyasya vrahmapd sarve te krimayo hatth wiizgdsz 


15. [f. 89h, L 18.) 
Cys. 31. 
{f. 33a) t krimer vi¢vasya tarhani taya pinag¢ma sam krmim 
| drca vakhalvan iva | dr: 
stam adrstam adruham atho kuriram adruhim | algandiina 
sarvi caliilana : 


dena: 





duniddunarasé bhuvam | spstim asrsti ny akilasi Sana sn ¥2! 


* 
- 





a all er ee 


a0 L. C Barret, (110. 

tha kriminam nyakhilacchavétaih atvihamtnyaham ¢irsa- 
nyam a: 

tho parcvayam krmim avaskavam yaram krimina vacasa 
jambhaydma : 


si| ye krimayas parvatesu ye vanesu | ye osadhisu pacusv 
apsv antah: 
ye smakim tanne sthama coktrir indras tin hantu mahata 
vadhena | 5 =: 

age 

Read: indrasya vi mahi drgat krimer vigvasya tarhant | 
tayi pinnsmi fark krimin drsadi Idinlvah iva x 1 2 drstam 
adpstam adruham atho kurtram adruham | algandiin sarvan 
calilin krimin vacash jambhayamasi ¢ 2 4 algigdiin haumi 
mahota vadhena dind adiingd arasi abhiivan | srg(in aspstin 
ni kiram) vied yatha krimigim -+nyakhil agchavataiby} 2 5 % 
anvintnyad cirsnyam stho parsteyar: krimmn | avaskavatil 
vyadlivaraii krimin vaeasi jambhayamas} 2 4 % ye krimayas 
parvatesu ye vanesu ya osadhisu pucusy apsv antal | ye ‘smikarn 
tanvo sthiima cakrur indras tin hantu mahdti vadhena z 5 2 
& # anuvikah 3 

The reading of dur ms, in st. Se does pol force upon uf 
anything different from the reading of (/..— sistiin acistiin 
ui tirami; and in st. 3d we probably hove only @ corruption 
of the reading of ().. — nakir ucchisati. 


io. [fh ada, 19) 
(Ne. oe 


yac catfn safijayat sahaminabhibhir asi | simiin pratipri¢o = 


jayarasa krnv ovadhe | suparnas tvimn avidadat sukhacas. 


tvikhanam na: 
84 | indras tva cake hvo asurebhyas taritave | payas indro 
| vy asnan ha: 
ntavé asurebhyah | tayfham catfn saksiye indrac calavrkin i: 
va rudra jalfijabhesaja nilacitva karmakyt. prsnam durasyato: 
jahi yo smaq abhidasati | tasya prsnarm jahi yo na indra- 
bhida : 
sate | adhi mo vriht ¢caktibhis praci mam uttaram krdhi 
SEE a 
Read: ya gutriin sabjayit sohomaoibhibhir asi | simun 
jiratiprico jayarasin kruv osadhe z | 2 suparnas tvanv avindat 


af 
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stkaras tvikhanan nas&| indras tri cakre bihfiv asurebhyas 
stamtave # 2% patam indro vy acqnid hentav’ asurebhyah | 
‘tayihati oatrin eiksya indras silavrkaii iva 23 2 rudra jaliea- 
bhesaja nilacikhayda karmakrt | pragaii durasyato jahi yo 
‘sinfin abhidasati 4 2 tasya priiguil tvarh jahi yo na indra- 
bhidasati | adhi no vrahi gaktibhi+ praygi mim attarad krdhi 
whine 

In Q. the second hemistich of st. 1 is used as a refrain for 


‘Six stanzas to which our st. 5 is added as a seventh; it is not 





beyond our ms. to fail utterly to indicate a refrain, but I have 
preferred to urrange in five stanzas, For st. 1a ©. lias nec 
chatriin prigaih jayati; elsewhere our ms, follows it closely. 


17. [f. 334, L 16) 
G. 2. 20, 


-yathedarn bhimy4di vatas trnarm mathayathi | eva magnam 


tha mam kimity aso eva mam atviyasi | 

In a read bhamya adhi, in b mathayati; ihe mathnimt, in 
d kiminy. and in ¢ mim abbyfiyasi. 
yemagam patikama : 
ad yatha bhagenaharm 





saha : 


In a read eyam agan, in b "ham figamam; in d sahigamuam. 
sa cen nayatho acving kamina sam ca negitah sarvan 
ma: 

[f, 33b.] nasy agmata mam cakgiingi sama vrata 
In a read smi cen, in b nesathah: for ed we may. road 
Sai via manaAsy agmata aati cakediei sam wu vrati. 


yad antdram tad4 bahyam yad bahyam tad anta: 
‘ram. kanyanim vicvaripinadm mano grnadh ogadhe | 
To s read tad: in d grbnitad is probably nearest to the 
reading of the ms.;—Q. hos grbhiya, 
yas suparnaé raksii: 
na va na vaksana va ttratanpitar manah | galyeva gulma- 
lan yatha | | 
= 2x, | 
VoL 3X=. Fart tL fi 


es 





O04 LC. Barret, piel. 


Read: yas suparpd raksand va yas suparnd vaksapi va 
tutra tu arpitazh manag galya iva kulmalam yatha z 5 22 2 

This version of this stanza is fully as good as the version 
in C. but it does not help to relieve the obscurity, 


18. [f. 83b, L 4) 
CO. 6, 38. 


sifhé vyadghra uta ya prdakau tvigir 4gnad vrahmane sirye 
yd | indram ya devi subhaga vavardha sa a naitu vircasa 
Samvi : 
dang | 
Read vrihman¢ in bs in d we might read si & na etu, but 
afi na fitu, as in C., seems much better, 


yi hastini dvipini ya ya hiranyayé tvisir dgvesu pu! 
rusesu gos | indrarn ya devi subhaga vavardha sa 4 naito 
varca : 
54 samvidana | 
In a read dvipini ya hiranye: d as in st. 1. 


ya rajanyé dundubhav ayatayam tvisi : 
r acveniyam stanayitna gosu ya indrath ya devi subhagad 
vaya : 
rdha si & naitu varcasai samvidana | 
In b we may safely read stanayitnor ghose, but lor acveniyarh 
I find nothing. sutisfaetory,—unless perhaps Acvinilyfim; to omit 
yi after ghose would improve the twoctre. Read d as tm st. 1. 


rdthe dksisu paribhasva va: 
je parjdnye vate vdrunasya cigme | indram ya divi subha: 
gi vavardha s& 4 netu vircasS samvidand | 
In a read aksesu vreabhasya vije; d a5 im at I, 


Ya rudresu ya: 
yvasusv Adityesu marutsu ya|tvisir ya vi¢vesu devesu s4 nai: 
tu varcasi samvidindim. = 3 < 

Read: yi radresu yi vasusy fidityesu maruteu ya tvisir vig- 
ven devert | indrumh ya devi +++* sanhvidink 2523 2 

This restoration of st. 5 is not entirely satisfactory but is 
fairly plausible; it has mo parallel in (. or in TB. 2 7. 7. 1 
and 2 where the rest appeurs. 
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19. [£ 33b, L 14) 
yadi gidinarmh yadi na: 
vyindm nadindm pare mrpatis sakha nah vicve deviso abhi! 
raksatemam yatha jive vidatham 4 vidasi | yady av@re ya: 
di vagha pare yadi dhanvini nrpatis sakha nah yady at sudr ' 
tym yadi samyptyGch nrpatis sakha nah adhasparmyatam 
hasiavee:s 


(f. $49.) bhavany ena siryam maghavanam prianyadm vi¢cve 
devaso bhi raksatemath | ya: 
tha jivo vidatham 4 vidasi | imam mrtyu mdinam hinsir 
yo mami : 
hrdam anu saca gopa | yo maham pipanti yom aham pi- 
parmi su: 
prajasd vam maghavam sirir astu 2 4 2 
Read: yadi padhandti yadi navyanitih nadiniiri pire nrpatis 
sukha nah | vi¢ve devaiso abhi raksutemai yathi jive vidatham 
i vidisi x 1 2 yady avare yadi viccha pfre vad!) dhanvani 
nrpatis sakha nal | vigve devisoy » 27 yady At svadliptyiinm 
yadi aamptyish noppatis sakha nal) | vigve devien * *2 3 2 
‘“adhasparmyatii adbane bhavinvy ena siiryar maghavinag 
prtanyiuirt | vigve devago* +242 ima mrtyo mama hitisir 
‘yo mii hrdith ang sion gop | yo miith piparti ya) alesis 
piparmiyy ‘suprnjasin maghavin strir astu x 5 2 4 x 
Mor at, dab we might perhapa write adhas pityantio 
adharé bhavanta ye mis sari maghatindm prtanyan; but one 
could hardly inaist mpon 16 


a}, [f 34a, | 4) 
ima naivam 4 rohata : 
dechidratn parayignivam ndracansasya ya grhé catdritra 
| bhdagasye: 
ca | upadho gulguna yaksmas samtv aghnyé | rudrasyesva 
yatudhana : 
n stho rajio bhavasya ca rudri vaicate dvipadiim catis- 
padaim tayor va 
yam aguvake syama) paktrir vithvi pratibhfiganti no yayam de: 
vandrh sumatau syama | pratici nama te mata gatavaro ha te = 
pitd | tato ha jajfiige tvam amirity arundhat? mata nima : 
si matrtau amptasydiva vasi arundhati tvam sarvam abhi: 
vam adhayudham. z § 7 anu 4 * 








206 L. C. Barret, risio, 


Tor the frst stanza we muy read, imfim nivam & roha- 
ticchidrim pirayisnvam | narigafisasya yi grhe qatiritré 
bhagasya ca. With much hesitation the followmg is proposed 
for the second stanza: upabaddhi gulguluniyaksmas santy 
aghnytih | rudrasyesva yatudhinia otho riijno bhagasya ca. 

To emend the rest and divide it into stanzas seems im- 
possible; but a few points are clear, A stanza probably ends 
with vayar deviniih sumatiu syima, and for the first pada 
of this we might reail rudro va Igite catuspadati; for the 
other two pidas I can soggest nothing. Beyvinning with pratict 
we have three good pidas of eight syllables exch; in the rest, 
which amounts to about one stanza I can suggest only the 
possibility of reading mitrto amyptasyiivast, 

We seem to have here a charm for protection of cattle: 
and there are indications of the use of an amulet. 


OL. [ff 84a, L 12.) 
C. 2. 36, 

i no agne sumatim ska: 
ndaloke idamam kumiryim mi no bhagena justi varesu suma: 
nesu valgur ogsarn patya bhavati snumbhageyam | 

In ab we may probably read with (. satibhalo gamed 
Imftn kumirtis sala no; ine read samanesn and ind bhavat 
subhageyatm. 

yam agne nari pa: 
tim videstas somo hi rija subhagam krmotu suvand putré: 
n muhisi bhavdsi gatva pati subhage vi rSjé | 

Tn a read iyam and yidesta. in b eubhagamh krnoti; in d vi 
rajah, 
somoju : 
[f. 4b.) sto aryamni sambhrto bhaga dha&tur devasya satyena 
krnomi patirvedanam., ||: 
For ab read somajustam rralimajustum aryamnii sainbhrtam 
bhagam, and ind pativedanam. Perhaps however the nomina- 
tive may stand in ab. 






vat ram maghavam Cirur esu priyo mrginiim susada 
babhiiva | yarn: 
yayam justa bhagasyastu sampriyd patyaviridhayanti 
For a read yathikharo maghavaii¢ cirur esa; in ¢ tyati 
radhi. 


— = 


7 
7 
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bhagasya na: 
vam 4 ruha pirnim anuparasvatimn trayopah pisahitam 
yas pati: 
§ patikasyam 
In « read roha, in b auupadasvatim; for ¢ tayopa pusalito, 
and in d pratikiimyals. | 
idarh hiranyarn gulguluv ayas Okso atho bhaga | e: 


te patibhyas tvim adhuh patikamaya vettave 2 2 2 7 
Read: idan hiranyari gulguly ayam Aukso atho bliagali | ete = 
patibhynas tvam adns pratikamiya vettave #0 21% 
29. {f, 84, 16) F 
¢. 3,17 (in part). | 
yunakta : 
siré vi nu yuga tanotu krté kgéttre vapateha bajam | vira- 
jas sil: . 
nistas sabhardcchin no nediya it sinyah pakvam & yuvam si: ' 
fi yumjanti kavayo yuga vi tanvete prthak. dhira devésu su: : 
mnayo anudvih’g purusa ye krnanti | lafigalarn phalam su: 
mana jisphatya gcunam kenaco anv etu vaham cunam phdlo 
Vina : = 
dann ayatu bhiimirn cundsira havisé yo ysjatrii supippala: 
ésadhayas santu tasmai cundn naro Mifigalena dnadudbhih - 
parjanyo bijam irya do | hinotu gundsira kr: | 
nutamn dhinyena indrah sitam mi grhnatu tam pisi mahyam | 
raksa : 


(f. 85a.) ntu sd nah pdéyasvati duhdam uttaram uttaram sa- | 
mam | id asthad rathajid go: | 

jid acvajid dhiranyajit sinrtayd parivptah | ékaccakrena sayi: | 
ti rathanorjo bhagais prthivin ety iprnam # 2 z 
There are just 24 paidas here but they do not fall readily : 
into xtunzas: the first two are st. 2 and 1 in GQ. but our second 
adds a pada to Q. 1: our third oust end with santu: tasmal ) 
bat this gives five pads the first of which seems out af place | 
here; in st, 4 it seems almost necessary to insert a pada b in 


accord with MS, We may read as follows: 
yunukta sird vi nu yoga tanofa krte ksetre vapateha bijam | | 
viraijac goustis sabbari asan no nediyw 1 srnyah pakvam A 
yuvan 212 siri yuijanti knvavo vuga v1 tanvate prthak | dhtri | 
devesu sumnayiiy anadvalias purush ye krovanti z 2 2 ;lan- | 
galain phalat sumanaji sphityay qunath kinigo anv et vihin | 
i 
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guna plilo bhindann etu bhimim | cunisirii havisi yo yajaths 
supippali ovadhayns santu tasmii z 3 2 Guna) nuro lAfigale- 
ninadudbhir bhagal pliilai) strapatir marudbhih | parjanyo 
hijam iragh no hinotu cundsiréA kroutath dhinyaih sah z 4 2 
indrah stam mi grimaitu tim plist mahyarh raksato | sa nah paya- 
svatt duhim uttarim-uttaram samim z 6 z ud asthid rathajid 
gojid acvajid dhiranyajit sinrtavi parivrtal | ekacakrena savita 
rithenorjo bhigais prthivim ely Aprpan z 6% 2 & 

Stanvas |, 2, 3, and 6 bere are 2, 1, 5, and 4 in @.; the 
other two appear MS. @ 7, 12 and elsewhere. The omission 
of 4b can easily be acconnted for by the similarity of endings. 
It might be a better arrangement to put the colon after sum- 
nayiu and take lifigalai- + in oa st, Be. 


23. (£36, 18] 


| gavim erha : 
nim tasam ogadhiniith anujyestham varca ayur vikalpyas 
ma ma hinsth : 
pitaro vardhamano bhadra gacchansim abhi lokam chi | 
Read osadhinim in a, vikalpayul in b: for o [I am inclined 
ti propose mi mii Litsizuh pitare vardhamiini, although the 
second person in d makes somewhat against this; in d J 
believe afcam is the third word so we might read bhadra 
gacchifigum abhi lokam ehi, though bhadram would seem better 
im S0me respects: 
yadidam bhaktarm : 
yadi vi vibhaktam ksettram devinim yadi v4 pitinaim | 
ud u sirya: 
ud ite divi manusyavag chivA no stu prthivi uta dyfuh: 
With ksetrar: in bh the first hemistich may stand: at the 
end of © one naturally thinks of the contrast, gods and manes, 
so we might read ote devi muinusya vi or ud it te* +; for d 
givi no ‘stu prthivy uta dyduh. 
frjo vam: 
bhigo vara prthivySm devair dvaro vrahmand varh dhiira- 
yami | civam ca: 
gmam avasanam no stu ratith devebhih pitrbhir manusyaih 
In a I think bhagaih should be read, and varaya seems 
possible; in b perhaps devir would be good: read ‘stu im ¢, 
and in d ratir might stand. 
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Vicvavaso | 
stv fsadanam kulaiyim pandharva sovedaso mahyam ficuh 
ma md hin: 
Sic cheya dhiyanta heto cantar himSs pari dadhmo manu- 
In a I think we may read ‘sty astidanam kuliyam, in b 
eandharriis suvedaso: in cif we have second person we should 
write mi mi hiasic civa, but hinete chivi if third person; | 
do not think hetee is possible, at the beginning of d gatati: 
himin is probable. 
rudri wtse sa: 
dam aksiyamane devi madanti pitaro manusyah yam bhigo 
bhai : 
gapatec ca devd wrviras taryS caradas tarema 2 2 2, 
Read: rudr& utse sadam alsivamine devi madanti pitaro 
manusyah | yar) bhigo bhigapatig ca devi ‘furviras taryi7 
caradas tarema 25 23 2 
In some respects these stanzas stem to have a connection 
with funernl rites, but their meaning and intent is wholly 
wiclear; the corrections proposed are based almast entirely on 
palavographic possibility and cannot be regarded as compel- 
ling, or even. sutisfietory. 


24, [f, 35a, | 15.) 


yam a: 
simin yaksmas puruse pravista isitam daivyam saha | agnis 
tam ghr : 
tavedano apa skandayatv atidiiram asmat. | 30 nyena sap 
rechatam : 
tvam asmai pra savamasi | yas tva yaksmo devesita isitas 
pi? 


[f. 35b.) trbhig ca yah tasm&t tva vigve devS muficantu pary 
anhasah te te yaksma : 

m apa skandayatv adhi | ya tvam eno nyakrtam yada tvam 
akrtam dhrtah ta: 

4mat vi vicva bhiitini muficantu pary anhasah | tini te 
yaksmam apa : 

skandayatvy adhi yad va sddrca yed va cakdra nistya tasmiit 
tvi pr: 

thiv] matd muficatu pary anhasah s& te yaksmam apa 
skandayatv Gdhi | : 


i 
7, 
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apaskandena havisé yakgman te n&cayamasi | tad agnir 
aha tad wu: 

Somes aha vrhaspatis saviti tad indrah te te yaksmam apa 
skandaya: 

tv adhidiiram asmat. so tyena maprechatim tvam asmial 
pra suvimasi z: 

#3 2. 

Head: yo asmin yakemas ulruse pravisti isitarh diivyurh 
sahah | agnis fai ghrtabodhane apa skandayaty atidiiram 
Asmat | so ‘atyena samycchatith tvim asmAi pra suvamasi 212. 
yas tvd yaksmo devesita isitas pitrbhic ca yah | tasmit tra 
vigve devi muficantu pary afhasah | te te yaksmam apa skan- 
dayuntv atidiram asmal 2% yyat tvam eno ‘pyakptam yad A 
tvam akriam fihptah} | tasmal tri vigva bhitini muficanty pary 
abhasah | tini te yaksmam apa skandayanty atidiiram asmit 
#3z yad vi dadarga yad va cukra nistyam | tasmiat tva 
Prthivt mits muneain pary athasah | 84 te yaksmam apa skan- 
dayaty utidtiram asmit 24% apuskandena havish yoksmiash te 
nicayamasi | tad agnir ihe tad u soma iha vrhaspatis suvith 
tnd indrah | te te yaksmam apa skandayanty atidfiram asmiit | 
so “hyena samrechatinh tvim asmij pra suvamasi 26242 

The first stunva appears in the Paricistas of the AV. 1b. 
I, 5. In stanza Sab the sense seema to he “whatever sin or 
evil has laid hold on thee:” as 9 possibility consider vat tvim 
end ‘nyakrtumh yad & tviim akrtam flirtam. The two padua 
Which stand at the end of 1 and 6 should doubtless atund it 
the end of the others also, 


25. [£ 36b, 1. 9.) 

Sene agré indra bali aditya ya ido iduh yudho: 
idhi pratisthitays hota jaitraya juhuti | abhiyuktasya pradhane: 
maya vo rdharam icchat&m havisy agre vidyatarm prati- 

erhnata juhvatarn : 
Jayatra raja varunena jayatra rudrena kecinad | bhavena ji: 
SHUN jayeta parjanyens sahlyasa astra tam prena vrnhaté: 
astra Sarvye ni yudhyata | gandharvena tvisimata rathend 


upayo: 
dhing | sinivaly anu matir vahacvan isafiginah jayanto 
bhi: 


prathatimitrém sikam indrena medina z § 2 anuvakam 
5 =: 
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For the first hemistich of st. 1 no reconstruction works out 
satisfactorily but for the second hemistich we might read yudho 
adhi pratisthitiva hota jlitriya juhott. Pade a of st. 2 seems 
good as it stands but the rest seems past mending. For the 
other three stanzas the following reading may be found accept- 
able: jiitri rijni varnyena jaitrh rudrena kegind | bhavena 
jisnuna jayeta parjanyena sahtyasi 2 3 % astri [thik prepay 
Wrhhatastri sarvena yudhbvata | gandhbarvena tvisimats ratheno- 
payodhing » 4 x sintvaly anu matin vihiqvan isdiginal | jayanto 
‘bhi prathatamitran <ikam indrepa modini zs 5 % 5 2 anuvi- 
kal 6 z 

Possibly mandréna might stand in st.4a; and in st, ob 
igvafiginpah might seem a good reading. This is surely « charm 
for success in battle. 


96, (fF 35h, 117.) 


yat svapne ni jagattha yad vi cepige mrtam agnis [at tas- 
mid enaso: 

(i. 36a] vrahma muticatv anhasah yad aksesu dudrohitam 
yad va mitrebhyas tvam somes 
tva: 

tagmad enaso vrahmA muficaty anhasah yada kumaras 
kumdresu yad vA jyaya: 

& taresu nimeta kptva cepise tacat krnvo agadam ¢ivam | 
pratidiniphalam : 

ha tvim apamarga babhiivyathah sarvim gaccha pathim 
adhi maryo yiivaya tvam | : 

pra apimdrga osadhinam vi¢cvasim eka ut pati tena te 
mrjum asthi: 

tam atha tvam agada¢ carah #1 z 

Read: yat svapne ni jugantha yad vi gepive ‘nrtam | agmis 

trai tasméd enaso vrahm’ mufcaty afbasal) 2 1 2 yad akgesu 
dudrohitha yad vi mitrebhyas tvam | somas tyii tasmid * ++ 
# 22 yat kuméras Icumiresu yad va jyfyins turegu | nimeta 
krtvii cepige ttagat krpvo} agadaml givam 23 2 praticinaphalo 
hi tvam apimirgo babhivitha | ¢arvan mac chapathin adh 
rartyo yirayae tvam 24 2 upilmdrge osadhiniih vigvasim eka 
it patih | tena te mpjma Asthitam athe tvam ngadag cara 
zigls 


ee ce 

































































#12 L. C. Barret, oc) 


In st. 2d it would probubly be safe to read krove. St. 4 
ocoura C. 7.65.1, and st.5 is (. 2.17. 8. 


(j- 19. B6. 
catavaro aninacad rakgamam raksan‘ 
‘si tejasa | droham varcas& saha magir dundmacitanarh 
In & read yaksmiin -raksiisi, in ¢ frohan, and in d durni- 
macttanals, 





erfigabhyaim rakgo: 
nudate milena yatudhanysh | madhyena yaksmam badhate 
niinam papmiti tatrati | = 
In a tead crizibhyiim, and in d pipmati taratl, 


ye yaksmaso arbhak& mahamco ye ca capathinah | sarvan 
dunndmaha mani: 
¢ gatavaro aninacat. 
In b read mahanto, and perhaps we should read cabdinah 
as in ©; in ¢ read durpamahs 


catam virini janaya¢ chatam yaksmann amévapat.: 
dunndstris sarvis tridhvi apa raksinsy apakramim. | 
In a read virvani jannyat, as suggested by Whitney; for b 
cotam yaksmin apfivapat: for ed durpamnas. sarvitie trdhivapa 
raksiifisy apikramit. 


nim gundharvapsarasam catam catam sunvatinim ¢ata- 
Virena varaye £2 £: 

Read: catum aham durpimninish gandharyapsarasinh catam | 
cituh ca ovanvatina catarirena viraye 45 2 2 2 


9g, [f,86a, 1 13.) 
(. 6. 71, with additions: TA. 2. 6. 2. 


vigvam vijmi prthivava pustam dyad ayatu prati grhnamy 
anfiam vii¢vinarasya ma: 
hato mahimnad agnis tad vi¢va suhitam krnotu | 
For this stanza cf. MS. 4.11. 1. In @ read vivyajmi prthiviva, 
in b anyad fiyat; in cd mahimnignis tad vigvarn suhutam. 
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yad annam adbhir bahudhi: 
viripam vasu hiranyam acvam uta gam ajam avim yad 
annam admy Gnrtena de! 
7G udSsyan uta va karisyan. | 
In a read admi, in b vaso and avim; in © anytens, and in 
d dasyann adisyann uta *. 


yan ma hutam yad ahutam fijagaéms ya * 
amad anna manasod rarajimi 2 yad devinir caksusika- 
cinignis tad dho: 
ta suhutam kmopotu | 
In b read annan; in ed it seems best to read with TA cak- 
siisy Ugo asty AgnIS * *. 


jamadagnis kasyapas sadv etad bharadvajo madhy annam ||: 
krnotu | pratigrhitre gotamo vasistho vicvamitre nah prati- 
ranty ayuh: 
pithena pratirady dyuh zz 3 zzi 
Read; jamadagnis kagyapas sidhv etad bharadvajo madhy 
anna krnotu | pratigrahitre gotamo yvasistho vigvaimitro nal 
pra tiranty iyub 2 42 5 3 


29, [f, 36b, 1 1.) 
4gne yajfidsya caksur edam vidami yathedam bhiavisyati 
svaha | agne yajfasya: 
crotram agne yajfasya prana | agne yajfiasyGpansh agne 
yajiasyatmam agne: 
yajfiasya sarva idam vidami yathedam bhavisyati svaha 
= 423 
Rieud: agne yajnasya gakeur edar vidimi yathedarh bliavi- 
gyati svaha 2 12 agne yajhasya grotram eda *** * 27 agne 
yajiasya prina edaih *** 23% agne yajuasyaping eda ** * 
¢ 42 agne yajnasyitman eda *** #5 2% agne-yajiasya sar- 
yam edath vidimi yathedam bhavisyati avihd 26244 
In the margin the ms. has agni reid: 


30, [f. 36b, 1. 4] 
RY. 1. 89. 2, 3; 10,15, 9 (— Q. 18. 1.46); MS.4.14.17, 


devaniirh bhadré sumatir rjuyatam devanam ritrir abhi nu 
ni vartatim.: 





ei4 LE. CG. Barret, rio, 


devinadm sakhydm tipa sedima vayirth devdniim dyus pra 
tirantu jiva: 
se | 
In a read yjiyattias, in b ratir abhi no; and in dl devi ua 
nytt. 


tan piirvayd nividd hiimate vayarh bhagam mittram aditir 
‘Abcam ait: 
chim aryamnam vdrunam somam acvind sarasvati nas 
subhagd mayas karat. | i 
In a read himahe, in -b mitram adit and asridham; ine 


idim pittbhyo namo astv adyd yé pirviso yé pdr&sds 
| pareyuh yé parthi: 

ve rajasy a nisatié yé va niinam sivriin’si viksu 

In b read ye "parisas pary Ivuh; in ¢ nisattli, and in d 
euyrjangsu. 

pratyafico agne sarvah! 
patantu krtyakrte ripave martyaiyah kravyiid etrna si me 
mrda krivi: 

snu ma dhichi nirrter upasthe 

In « read garvih, in b martyiiya. In c kravyid anid me 
mrda seem clear, and probably kravisno at the end of o; 
perhaps a stibject for dhehi should be supplied before mi. 
This stanza lias no purallel, 


jayassac cdfisid uta vi kaniyasah sajii: 
tagcanséd uta jamicanisai Anadistam anyidkrtam yad énas 
tan nas taamaii 
j jatavedo mumugdhi z 5 = 
Head: jyiiyasag cafsid uta va kanlyasas sajiitucansid uta 
jamigaunsid | anidbrstam anyakrtaih vod enas tan nas tusmij 
pitavedo mumugdhi z 6 ¢ 5 z 


Sl. [f $6b, 1 13,] 
Imaéu padiu pra haraAmy @ grhebhyas tvista: 
yendras paccdd indras purastad indro nas patu madhyatah 
Read svastaye in b; indras pageiid in c, 


res — 
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indrarh bhayam vicva: 
tah cudri ca naryf ca indrah pathibhir adrava asamrddhé- 
ghaya i 
vah 
Read bhayan in a, cindrya in b; in ed 0 dravit asamrddha 
aghiiyavah. 


indram hasyatim vidhi vi nag pagan iva carat. | idamam 
panthd : 
m aduksaéma sugo svastivahanam | 
Tn a we might read hrsyatai vidhir, or possibly harsayatérn; 
for b vir nas *; for cd ema panthim aruksima sugat *, 
which is ©. 14. 2. 8 ed. 


yatra vi¢va pari dviso vrnakti: 
nindatesv antam ety anahatah paravrajata kim tat tava 
| kim vaksana: 
nn iva | 
Read vicviin im a, and with ninditeyy in b we have a possible 
reading. In the rest L see no good reading; perhaps pariivypijata 
is intended. 


vievafico yantac caphala vigvancah parimanthinah vicvak, : 
if. 37 4.] punarbhavaé mano asamrddhaighayavah z 

Read: visvaiico yantu teaplall visvaicah paripenthinal | 
visvak punarbhuva mano asampddhi sehiyavah 2 5 

In a cabalk would seem very good: pidas ed? occur (. 1, 
97.9¢d which has connections into which our stanzas evi- 
dently fit (cf Whitney's Trans). 


svasti vyacikacam svasti pratyuca : 
kacam svasti paridigdham ny apa svasty apsamtah pari- 
vrajam svarija svastena ga me’ 
bharad vajath svasti punardyanam 4 6 z anu 6 z 
Tn the top margin the ms. gives svusty Tew". 
Out of this I have been unable to make anything more than 
the division of words may indicate, except thut apsaulital is 
probably for apsy antah. 
































ae 


916 LC. Barret, i910, 


$2. [f. 87a, L3.] 


ye uttiri mi: 

yate madhugo madhugad adhi vedahe tad bhesajamh jihva 
madhumati piva | = 

madhumat ye p&urnam&s: madho ¢criigo adho puspe 
madhumiin par vert asi |: 

yato jatasy osadhe | garbho sy osadhini apm garbha 
uthsitah atho soma : 

sya tratasi madhurd prava me vaca | ¢runarh vaharm madhu- 
gasya pitfaim eva‘ | 

jagrabhah yo ma hiranyavarcasam kmmomi paurugam priyam | 
priyam ma kr: 

nu devesu priya rijasu mi krmu priyam sarvasya pacyata 
ute ¢iidra uw: 








tirya = i =. 

Read: ya uttariid ajiyate madugho madughid adhi | redaimahe 
tad bhesajah jihvi madhumati piba z1 2 madhumati paurpa- 
mifist madhog qrigo atho puspakam | madhumiin parvatim ai 
yato jaitasy osadhe z 2 2 garbho “sy osudhtaim api gurbha 
utiisithn | atho somasya bhritisi madhuni priiva me vacah 
¢ 3% croghh vahath madughasra pilfpim evo jagriibhi | yo 
mi hirapyavarcasai) krnot) pirugah priyam 24 2 privath mi 
kran devesu priyath rajasa mi krpu | priyad sarvasya pagyata 
uta gidra utlirye #6 2 1 

In st, in the ms. might be transliterated utturfid aja +. 
The last stanza oceurs (19. 62. 1. 


33. [i 87a, 1. 10) 


udn& vane hrdi vana mukhena jihvayd vana | prapina : 
Read tidhni in a, tana in & 


viccha se pad&u tatvath vacchaksyiu vdmecha saktiu | 
viccham 4a : 
nu pra de vano nimnam vir iva dhivatu z 
Read; vifticcha me pidiu tantam valiechiksyin vinecha 
saukthyau | vicim anu pra te vano nimnuh vir iva dhiivatu z 2 z 
For ab see below No. 90.2 and (). 6.9.2; for ed ef. (. 
3. 18. 6. 


él 
* 


—— 
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frdhvani te lomani tisthanty akgiu : 
kimena cisyatarn simida vatsena gaur iva udhna surdiva 
pacyatam | 
Ina read. tisthanty, for b aksyiu kdimena qusyatiih; in ¢ 
cimivath and probably gor, in  tdhnas and apjyatim rather 
than paqratim, 
nam ‘vatsam akrata | hififiati kani- 
kratir Sddharad ni: 





fivas sabandhavas sa 


ravid vasa 

A possible reading for ¢ would he mahimnibhikamkrattr, 
which carries one on to think of something like aravid vyga 
at tle end of d. 


¢rfigopasa galabhisa aghnya¢ carmav&sini | gavo ghrta : 
sya miitaras ti vatecva nayamasi 2 2 z 

Read: erfigdupaci galabbied aghnytig carmavisinih | givo 
ghrtasyn mitaras ta vatsa iva naydmasi 2 5 2 2 2 


$4. [f 37a, L 16.| 
yac ca varcas kanyasu ya¢ ca 
hastisv ahitarn hiranyesu tad varcas tasya bhaksi tha var- 
casah 
Read yac ca in a and bh; in d bhaksiyo or bhakstha. 
yac ca: 
varco rijarather yag ca frajasv Shitam niske rukse yad 
vurcas tasya bhaksi i: 
Read yac in a and b; das above; itt & Thjorathe seems 
good. 
yad apsu yad vanaspatau yad agndu ya ca sirye 
yajne daksi : 
n&yim varcas tasya bhaksi tha varcasah 
Read yao ca in by d as above. 
varcasvain me mukham astu va : 
(f. 37 b,| reasvatamdu me ¢irah varcasvam vi¢vates pratyafi 
yarcasvim varno stu me £ 
Read ‘yarcasvan in a, varcasvad uta in bs varcasvin and 
pratyaii im ¢, and yarcasvin varno ‘stu ind. 











918 TL. C. Barret, roi, 


subhagam : 
me mukham astu subhigam uta me cirah subhigo vicvatas 
pratyan subhiigo va: 
rno stu me z 2 2 
Read: subhiaganit me mukham astu sobhagam ula me cirah | 
dubhago vigratag pratraii subhago varno stu me z 52% 3 z 


35. [£37 b, L382 
ud amu siiryo agat sahavat ta nima ma | aham te madhurna } 
f madhugim madhumattarii | 
Read asiu in a, tan nima mama in b; madughiin in d. 


yad girisu parvatesu gosv acvesu yan madhu | : 
SsUTayam sicyaméanayam kilile madhu tan mayi | 
Read girigu im a 
yathii surh ya: 
tha madhu yathiks& adhidevane yathiha gavyato mana 
evi sim abhi te: 
manah 
Read mim ind, Ci @, 6. 70.1 for ab. 
ya te padam padena rsyatath manasa manah pratyarncam 
aprabham tvi a: 
¢vam ivicvabhidhinya | 
Read yatht in a, padenargyatith in ab; pratyniicam in c, 
and tviigtam in cd. 


mahyam tvi dyiviprthivi mahyam devi sarasva : 

ti| mahyam tvi madhyam bhimyi ubhav antiu sam 
asyatam z= 4 2 

Read: maliyaih tvi dydvaprthiv’ mahyad devi sarasvati | 

mahyaih tv midllivaib bhimys ubblv antau sam asyat imgdSade 

Hor this last stanza ef. below, No. 00 st. 5, and (..6. 89. 3. 


a6, [f. 87b, 1.9.) 
: Ya vai¢vade : 
vir igavo yi vasinath ya rudrasya somasya yA bhagasya | 
vigve devi i: 
gavo yavatir vas td vo agnina ¢armani camayami | 
Rend isavo in a. 
re ya adide : 
vir isavo yi vasiinim ya rudrasya acvino yavatis tah vicve 
devi isa: 
vo ylivatir vas t8 vo devas saviti camayati | 





Bu Vol, xxx] The 





hemistich ends with tih and yavatis seems out of place here, 
where another genitive would be appropriate; a possible reading 


might be ya vrhaspateh. 


yas te gnisavo vata ya! 


te apim occhrityim uta vi marutsu | indrasya sadmn& 


| varunasya raja ti: 
vat sfiryo vrhata camayati | 
Read for a yis te ‘gna isavo vata yas te, in b probably 
litsrstyim; in ¢ rfijhd, and ind ti vas seems better than tivat. 


ma vrhy ddityo ma vasubhyo ma rudrayai 


gmaye paktiviya | indrasya ¢uco varunasys yA cucis ta vo 


devy a! 


ditic camayati | 


Tn a mi bibbphy Aditya seams possibly, in b parthiviiya. 


yag ca vite vigvagvate yag ca rudrasya dhanvani | agni: 
§ tva Vasor ira¢iinas tva sarvii bhesajas karat. 2 5 z anuva 7 z: 
Read: yig cu vite vigvagvilte yao ca rodrasya dhanvani | 


fgnig (vi vasor iginmas tvA sarvi bhigajas karat 25252 


anuvi 7 2; In cd {a and tis would improve this very un- 
certain reconstruction. 
87. [f. a7b, 1.19.) 


cittim yakt&si manasd cittin devani ptivrdhah jatavedas pra 
mas tit 


{f£ 38a) ra agne vicvamarudbhih 


In view of MS, 2. 10.6 it seems clear thot in yaktisi we 
have the root yaj; yakeusi might be the reading, but yakevami 
may be worth consideration. [f vi¢vamarudbhih is not accept- 
able. we might read vidvan or vigvin. 


yavaySyavayassad dvesanst yavamaye: 


ha havis& yas te mrta dvisvapniyasys bhavas sa te tudanta 
| a etam pra: 


foe rend yavayasmad; in ¢ dussvapnyasya, and perhaps 
myto rather than mrta. In @. 19. 57.9 oncurs the phrase sa 
mama yal plipas tari dvisate pra hinmal; mmitating this we 
might reconstruct dvisate tudanta « *, and this would call for 
bhavo, 


Vit XXX Wars i. It 
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Read in b tudrasyigvinor; the visarga indicates that the 


i poke 15 
‘ | 


290 L. C. Barret, [iio 


yatha kalam yatha capham yatharno son nayanti | eva: 
dussvapnyam sarvas apriye sun nayimasi z 
This is Q. 6) 46.3 (— 19. 67.1); read yatharpas sai in. b, 
saryam in ¢ and snub in oh 
araro hic catam adya ga: 
gavarmn bhaksiys ¢atam ajinirh ¢atam aviniim catam agva- 
nim purusé: | 
nim tatripi bhaksayaimum amusyayanam amusyah patram 
tam sham: 
nirrtaye preksyimi tam mrtyoh pagaye badhny4mi sa baddho 
| hato stu |: 
sa tato mA mocih = 1 2 
‘This prose portion falls into two parts thus giving the normal 
five stanzas to this hymn, At the beginning araro might be 
vocative of araru (cf. €. 6. 46.1) and hig might conceal some 
form of the root hid: read -oraro hig] gatam adya garinh 
**** purnsimith tatripi bhaksiva 2 4 7 
For the rest there are similar passages in ¥. 16.7.8 and 
8. 1ff. Read: amum aimnayiyanam smusyil putrai tam aban 
nirrtaye presyami tai mrtyoh paige budhnimi | aa baddho hate 
‘stu sa tato mA moci * 5 2 
With this hymn of. (). 6.46 and 19. 57. 


G8. [ff 38a, 1 3. 
ye nac capanty apa te bhavantu vrksin va: 
vrhnadim api tam jayama/bhrajiya ayus pratiram dadhGnam va: 
yam deviinam sumatau syima 
fn b I think we must read +pknan api tin; the margin cor- 
rects to Jrightya in c, and we must read dadhini: padas cd 
occur frequently but not together. 
| krtyakrtam payasvan adargata agneh | j 
pratyasva nu dhuddhyasva prati ama raivatam dahah | 
For b,.« possible reading is A dhargiita agmih; ine prathasva 
and yudbyasva are probable; d can stand, but risato, or the 
like, would seem better. 
yas tva kriye pratigha! 
ya vidvin avidaso grham. | punas tvd tasma dadhimo 


| yatha ke: 
In pratighaya, I think, lies the verb of the first hemistich 
and we might read pra jaghina as = possibility: in ¢ it would 
seem bafe to restore tasmai dadhmo, and in d kytyikrtanh hanat, 
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punas krtyam krtyakrte hastigrhya pari naya uto twa: 
m uttama punas tatarmiiva sudanamsvam | 
Read histagrhya in b; uto tyam uttama’ punas js probably 
a wood pida bot for d I see nothing. Padsas ob occur Q. 6. 
if. 4ab. | 
krtya yantu kptyGkrtem vid: 
vivimato grham stokam pakasva vardhatim ma vrvrsta | 
osadhir iva | : 
Read: krtyii yantu krtyakytam vrhivavimato grham | stokarb 
paikasra vardhatidi savp-th osadhir wa 2522 gz 
(.6. 37.14) reads veka wavimeto grham. 


$9. (f. A8a, 1. 16] 
Vilit. 24. 1. 
yat te grava bahucyuto cakro maro yad va te hastayor 
adhuksam tat tipya: 
yatirn ut te nistySyatim soma rajan. z 
In a read ‘cucyon, im b adhuksan; ta Spyiyatim tat im c. 


yat te gribnd cicrdas so: 
ma rajin priyany afiga sukrt® paroni | tat samjatsvajeneto? 
vardhayasvad andgamo yathS sadem it samksiyema z z om 
ani: 
if. 38h] gamo yatha sadam it samksiyema 
In:a read gravph ciechidus and rijan, in b purtpi; for ed 
tat aumdhatsvijyencta vardhayasvinigasa * . 


yarh te tvacarn babhrutam ta yonir hrdyam: 
sthana pracyuto di vasuto si tasmSi te soma luptam asmakam 
etad ui 
pa no rajan sukrte hvayasva | 
In a rend bibhidur yith ca yonwh, in b sthanait and yadi 
yisuto ‘si with yad vi (as in Vait) for hrdyaih; m ¢ we may 
read guptam us in TB, 3, 7. 13. 3, 


sam pranapanabhyim sam caksusa sam: 
crotrena gacchasya soma rajan. | yat te vilistam sam u tanv 
ayattaj ja: 
ita nas safigamani pathinam. 
In read gacehusva; in © virigtad sam u tat ta etaj, in d 
janitan and taiigamane, 
ia 
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ahac cariramn payas& sam etv a: 
nyo nyo bhavati varunosya | tasmiai tado havisa vidhemah 
vayam syama: 
patayo rayinam. 
In « read aliig and sam ety, in b anyo ‘nyo and varno ‘sya; 
inc te indo and vidhema. 


abhyaksaranti jihvo ghrteniig& paritnsi ta: 
vardhayanti | tasmai te soma nasa yad visat vapa no raja 
gukrte hvaya: 
sva £3 
Read: abbiksaranti juhvo ghrtenifigs partis tava vardhay- 
anti | tasmii te soma nama id vasat copa no riijan sukrte 
hvayasva 2 He 3 


40, [£ 38h, 1.9] 


ihata devir ayatm astu pantha ayarh vo loka¢ caraniya : 

s§dhuh idam bavir jusamini ud ita kgiprS jha varunena 
prastta z ¢ 

In read ihkita and panthi; in d ksipré rajii and prasatah. 


jhata raja varuno dadabhir devo devesu haviso jusatah krnu: 
sva panthi madayan dirdibhir anena babhro mahata prthi- 
vyim. 

In a the reading of the ms. may be rdabhir, Read in & 
jiimita; in this context dadhabhir seems to be possible hut it 
i¢ hard to give up the thonght of some form or compound of 
rta: in MG. 2. 11. 17 ocours praitu rajh varnpo revatibhih: 
in b jusntiim ought to stand, In c read panthiih, and we 
might consider drtibhir as a possibility, 


rif 
yad dhriyad va madayfin abhufija tirokoghinam iha anil ai 
neneve gath mrjata dvisimato jahy osrim ¢cabhim ajanan 
+ adhrsnatah | 3 
Qut of this al) IT can get is tvistmato jahy and perhaps 
catrim ajaniin fidhryatah. 


ye parato madhyato ye ca yanta ye apsumado nihatés tire 
apnayah : 

te devaji iha no mrdunn dpacg c& jihvan ubhaye saban- 
dhavah 
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Opposite the first of these lines the margin gives sathcaysth, 
and there is a correction ta jinvan over jibvan. In a read 
yenti, in bh apsusadd nihitia; in c mrdann and in d ta @ 
jinvan. 

idam : 
vapo hrdayam ayam vasv aritavari tha tvam eta ¢akvari 
yatraivam : 
vecayimasi # 4 z 

Read: idaih va apo hrdayam. aya vatsa rtivarth | ihettham 
eta cakvarir yatriivamh vecayimasi #4 2 4 2 

This is (. 3. 13, 7; we might read idwi vasy in b, for d 
(. has yatredath vecayimi val. 

41. [f, 38h, |. 18] 
RV. 10, 159; ApMB. 1. 16. 
ud asaiu siryo agad ud syarm miisake: 
bhagah tenfham vidval& patim abhy a: 
[f, 39a.) saksi visisahih | 
Read miimako in b, 

aham ketur ahatn mirdhvai aham ugré visada : 
ni | named apa kradam patis sechinSya upacara | 

Read mardhtham in u, visidanl in bj; mamed opa kratum 
in ¢ wnd upa carat in d 

mama putra : 
¢ cattruhano vo me duhita virdt. | utiham asmi samjaya : 
patyfr me cloka uttamah 

Read catruhapo ‘tho im ab; patyur im d. 

yena devas surebhyo bhavanti marmattara : 
idam utakra deviisapattri kilabhuvam 

In aa good reading would be deva asurebhro; for b read 
bhavanty wmarmantarab, and for cd idam tad akri devi 
fisapatnii kilabhuvam, 

sapattra sapatnyaghni : 
jayaty abhibhiivari musnamy anyisam bhagam vimo yaste- 
yara: 
m iva z§ £ anu 8 z 

Read: asapatni eupatnaghni jayanty ubbibhivart | muspamy 
anyisiin bhaguih varco astheyasim iva ¢ 4 2 5.% anu 8 z 

In 4 vimam would be about as good as vareca, This hymn 
has a sixth stanza in the other texts, 
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42, [£ 39n, 1 7] 
Of, OG. 2. 24. 

‘garabhaka seracabha punar bho ya: 
nti yadavas punsr hatis kimidinab yasya stha dam atta yo 
_ va pra: 

sarpa : 
srokin mro jyarpyatro jarjunva paprado punar vo -yanti 
 -¥adavah | : | 
punar jitis kimfdinah yasya stha dam atta yo na pra | ht 
tam utva i 
smd miimsiny atti z 1 z 

Read: cerabhaka cerabha yunar vo yantu yAtavas punar 
hetis kimtdinah | yasya stha tam atta yo rah prihait tum atta 
svi mAheAny atta 2 1 2 cevrdliaka govrdla punar vo* * | *2 
2 4 sarpinusarpas *|* z 3 2 mrokinumroku - ‘jen 4 
<+jyarnyatro jarjunva papradoy punar vo yantu yitavas punur 
jiti¢ kimidingh | yasya «tha tam atta yo val) prihiit tam atte 
‘svi: mahsainy atta 2 O72 1% 

At the begmning of 5 it would be impossible to emend 
‘with any certainty; it is barely possible that jarni ((]. st 4) 
is there and perhaps also arjuni (Q. st. 7); yet it is fairly 
clear that these should all be grouped in one stanza, and 
that they ure names of male demons, Ch our No, 91 and the 


43. [f£ 38a, 1 12.) 
QO. 2, 16. 
dyivaprthivi upa¢rute mi: 
pitam svaha|dhandyayuge prajiySi ma pitam svaha| prand: 
pingu mrtyor ma pata svaha | sirya cakgusi ma pahi sva = 
ha | agne vicvambhara vi¢vato ma p&hi svaha | 
Read dytvaprthiv) upogroter: the kinda ts no. 2. 


44, (f. 89a, 1. 15] 
Of. C. 2.17, 


= 
= 
- 


agni dyur me dha sv&@ha varcodigner varcome dha svaha tejo? 
dignis tejo me dha svaha | sahoda agnes saho me dha svaha | E 
balada agnir balam me svaha z 3 =z 
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Read: ayurda agna yur me d&h vali x 1 2 vureoda agne 
Yarco mu duh svahi 4 2 2 tejodii apne tejo me: ih sviha 
232 sabodA ogne saho me dal) sviht x4 bolad’ agne 
bala me dah svahi 2 fz 3 % 


45, [f 39a, 118) 
(, 2.17. 
Giyur asya &: 
ff, 34>.) Gyur me dhehi sv&hS | varco si varco mayi dhehi 
evaha | tejo: 
si tejo mayi dhehi svaha | saho si saho mayi dhehi sVahéi | : 
ballam asi balam mayi dhedhi svaha | 4 =z 
In 1 read var asy dyur mayi; im 2. 3, and 4 read ‘sty m 
6& balam and dhehi, 


46, [<£ 39b, LJ 
QQ. 2 18, 
picdcaksi : 
nam asi picacajambhanam asi svihd | yatudhanaksinam a : 
si yatudhinajambhanam asi svihi | sadanvaksinam asi : 
sadanvajambhanam asi svibi | sapattraksinam asi sapattra © 
jambhanam asi svaha | bhratrvyaksinam asi bhratrvyajaja : 
mbhanam a8) svahiz 5 a9 2 
Read *ksavanam in each formula, pigacajambhanam in 1, 
sapatnas in 4, and litiratrvyajambhanam im 4. The kimila is 
no. 
In the margin the ms. has raksimantrath va agmb. 


47. (£ 39b, L 8] 


A te skuviryam ; 
dade mayi te sduviryam |asauvarce dade mayi te sduvarcah |: 
8 sautejo dade mayi te sautejah a siunrmnam dade mayi : 
te sfunrmmam | te sfucukram dade mayi te saucgukram 

£2: : 
At the beginning of 2, 3, and 4 read @ te 
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48. [f. 39b, 1. 12.) 
Q, 3, 19. 


om agna yat te tapas tena tam pratt tapa yo amén dvestl 
yam ca vaya: 

n dvismah z te haras tena tam prati hara yoh te ¢ocis 
tena tam prati: 

coca te rcis tena tam praty arca | agne yat te jyotia tena 
tath prati da : 

ha yo smiin dvesti yarn ca vayam dvismah z 2 2 

Read: agne yat te tapas tena tah prati tapa yo ‘smiin 

iivesti yaih ¢u vaya dyiqmalz 1 2 agne yat te haras tena 

tai prati linra + * * 2 2 2 agne yat te cocis tema tm pratt 

coca ***% 9 ¢ agne yat te ‘rem tenn tow prity areas "+242 

agne yat te jyotis tena tam prati daha yo ‘amin dvesti yah 

ca Vaya dvismal £5 22-2 


49, (£39, 1.15.) 


praci di? 
& gayatram devati yad devesu pitrsu manusyecu nao caki- 
raya : 
ttam tasyavedanam asi z svar cemam asmiid yaksr tas- 
mad ama : | 
\f. 404.) yetu evaiha | daksing dig rathantararn devata pratici 
dig vamadevarh : 
devata udici dig yajfidyajiiyam devata firdhva dig vrhaddeva: 
ta yad devesu manusye | ¢va nac cakdradyattam tasyavedanam 
e851 z mur : 
cemam asmid yaksa tasmiid Gmayatu svahi = 3 = imam 
mantram digdhandhanam =z z 
Read: practi dig giyatraii dovata yad devesn pitrsu nmiano- 
syeou nae cakfiriivativarh tasvivedanam asi | gar cemum aamad 
yaccha tusmiid Amuyntat svahii z 1 x daksinit dig rathantaranm 
devata « «+2 2% praticl dig vimadevyam devalh «+ «2 3% 
udiel dig yajhiyajfiyars devati+ ++ 74% urdhvi dig vphad 
devataé yad devesu pitryn manusyesu nag cakariyativadh tasya- 
vedanam asi | sami cemam asmid yaccha tasmid Amayatit 
evihi zh 2 3 x 
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These formulae are suggestive of the sphere of the Yajur 
Veda, The emendation proposed is open to a wumber of ob- 
jections, but it is fairly close to the ms. and offers a reasonable 
meaning. In the colophon we might read digdhanam. 


50, [F 40a, L 5.) 


agnim vayam tritdram havamahe imam trays : 
tasmid yaksmaé tasmid Gmayata jusdno agnir Ajyasya trata : 
triyatam svaha | 
Read va imu triyate ‘amid yaksmat tasmad imayatat | 
jujino + * 212 


mitravarundu vayam tratdrau havamahe ya : 
vy ayimam trdyite smid yaksma tasmad dmayata jusanau 
varunay djyasya tritarau triiyetim sviiha | 
Read yav imati triyete ‘smid yakgmat tasmid Gmayatat | 
jusinin « * 22 2 
marutin vayam tratri = 
n havamahe imam trdyirmta smid yaksmad &Smayata | 
jusingu maru : 
tijyasya tritfiras trdyant@m svaha z 
Read marute vaya tratyn havimahe ya imauh trayante 
‘amid yaksmit tasinid fimayatat | jusipd maruta Mjyasya* 
“2 2 


agnaya ghrtapataye svGha | ; 
agninégni grhebhya svahi | vajasyin agniye svaha | agnirm : 
yayamh svignaya svaha | tena vrahmand tena¢ chandasa 
tayad devataya : 
figirasvad devebhyas avahi z # iti agrisiktam. « z - 

Tt is almost impossible to believe that these formulae belong 
in this place, thrust into the midst of five stanzas so sym- 
metrical: but we cannot throw them out entirely. The first 
and last are in the Concordance: in 1 rend agnaye, for the 
sevond perhaps agninigne grhebhyas sviha can stand, vajasya 
ig good at the beginning of 3 and aguaye should be read, in 
4 svagnayan is probable, and in 5 read tena for tenug; perhaps 
in & we should insert dhruvss «idata (or the like) before 
devebhyas, us these words appear in the numerous occurrences 
of this formula. 


aug T. C Barret, [Let1o, 


pitfn. vayam bhratfn havimahe | imath triyantammabh 
yaksmi tasmi: 
d amoyata | jusanis pitarajyasya tritdras triyantam sviiha =: 
Read vaya tritfn and the rest as im st. 3 except jusinas 
pitara. 
vrhaspatim vayam tritiram havimahe imam triyitismad 
yaksma: 
tasmid Amayata jusino vrhaspatir Ajyasya triithiram tra: 
yatim svaha = 4 =z 
Read: vphaapatioh vayagl tritdrads havimahe ya imath trivate 
‘ama yaksmfil tuumSd dmerstht | jusino vrhaspatir Sjyasva 
tritS triyatarh svihh 2 62 4 z 


Bl. [f 400, 1:79.) 
agnim vayam tratiram yajiimahe ment: 
|i. 40h] hana valagahonam josino agnir fjyasya meniha 
valapaha: 
trata triyatim svaha zindram vayam jusina indra ijyasya z: 
somam vayam trataram yojamahe menihalam valagahanam 
juga: 

nas soma Gjyasya meniha valegahii trata trayatiim svi: 
ha z vi¢viin devitis vayam trat™m yajimahe menighno valaga : 7 
ghnis tratGras triyantam sviha z vphaspatim vayam tritaram: 
yajamahe menihalam valagahanam jusino vrhaspati | : 
r Ajyasya menihi valagah’ tritii trilyatim svaha © 5 x: 
Zz anu =z 

Read: penis vayath tritiram: yajamahe menihanak yvalaga- 
hianarn | jusiga aguir Ajyasya meth valagaha trata travattih 
svah 2.1 z indrail vayaih * * | jusiina indra Sjyasya = * x 2z 
soma Yaya + * * | jasipeas soma Ajyasya + = 2 3-2 vieviin 
viyurh devils tritfn yajimahe menighno valagaghnal: | josana 
ijyasya menihano valagahanas traitiras trivaniii sviha “42 
vrhaspativns wavath tritfirad yajdmahe meniluna valavalianam 
jusano vrhaspatir ijyasya menihi valagaba trata triyat&i svahs 
£6525 2 anu 10 ¢ 





o2. fi. 406, 1.9. 
TE. 2. 7. 17. 
ye keginas prathamds satram asita yebhir abhrtam ! 
yad idam vi rocate bhyo juhomt havis ghrtena acvan goma: 
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Ina read Séata, ine tebbyo; in cd ghrtenigvavan gomlin ** 
virah. Our pada dis very nearly (. 6. 68. 3d; TB. has rayas 
poseni varcasi sai syjatha. 


nante rinds tapaso mucyate sudvina: 
vniyam diksim vicaniyam hy etat. prapya kecSstuvate ka: 
nyano bhavantu tesiirh vrahmece vapanasya naimnya 
In a read norte vrahmanas, and sudvinimntyam vaciniyah 
hy etat would give a good pide b; TB has dvinamn! dikss 
vacint hy ugri. For the rest it-seems best to read with TB 
pra keclis surate kigidino bliavanti tesam vrahmed ice vapanasya 
ninyal 2 2.2 


yenavapat sa: 
vita cirsno agre kgurena rajfo varunasya kecin. | : 
tena vrahmano vapatedam asya¢yamo dirghfyur ayam asta: 
Virah z 
In cd asyitvusmin seems the most sufisinctory. Ch (6. 
68. 3 and Whitney's Transtation. 


ma te kecam anugada vanta etat taya dhata dadha: 

tu te | tubhyam indro varuno vrhaspatis savita varco dadhari: |: 

In » read ma te keen anugad varea, in b tutha: ind ‘dadhan. 
This stanza appears MG, 1. 21.8. 


a roha prostham visahasya ¢catrfn Gijasridiksam vagini j 
hy ged | dehi daksinim vrahmanebhyo atho mucyasva varu: 
nasya pacat z 1s 

Read; a roha prostharh visahasva catriin ajasraih dikea 
vacint hy ugra | dehi daksingii: vralimanebhyo atho mucyasva 


rarunasya plicit 521 x 


63. [fi 41a, lL 1] 
MS, 3, 6. 3. 


ye devas purassado gninctra raksohanas te mas pa: 

ntu tebhyo namsas tebhyas avihi| ye deva daksinasado 

s te nas pdntu tebhyo namas tebhyas svaha | ye devas 

paccStsado marunnetra rakso: 

hanas te nas pantu tebhyo mamas tebhyas svaha | ye devia 
uttaratsadas somanetra : 
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raksohanas te nas pantu tebhyo namas eenven svaha | ye 
devé antariksassado : 


vrhaspatinnetra raksohanas te nas pantu “no vantu tebhyo 
namas tebhyas svaha | |: 





ZzZ2<= 

In 1 read ‘gninetri in 2 daksinitsndo, in 5 antariksitsado 
vrbaspatinetra and ‘vantu; it seems probable that the phrase 
te no ‘vantu should be read in each formula as it occurs in 


each one in MS. 


54. [f. 41a, 1. 7.| 
KS, 15.2; MS, 2. 6, 3. 


Bpnaye purassade raksoghna svahfi | yamaya daksinittsa : 
de raksoghne svihé | marudbhyas paccatsadbhyo rakgoha- 
| bhyas svaha | somiya: 
uttarésade raksoghne svihi  avaspate divaspate raksoghne 

avahai | |: 
vrhaspataye antariksasade raksoghne sviha z 3 z 

In] read rakeoghne, in 3 rakgohabhyas, in 4 somiivottaritsade- 
u possible reading m 6 is avasputare divassade; in 6 read 
anturiksatside, 


of, [f, 4 a, 1.10.) 


divo jato diva: 
4 putro asmij jatar sahat saha acvattham agre jaitrayat 
sahadevarn dimai 
si | tam tvim & yathd ratham upa tisthantu rajainas suma- 
tibhyo vi vabhuve | : 
tvay& vayam devajitas sarvas pri cocayfimasi | uta satya 
utanr : 
tah yo acvatthena mittrena sumatir iva gacchati jayac ca 
$ prtand ya¢ ca saty& utinrtah adhariifico ni drovantu 
Sumatya : 
ululgkrta | a¢vattha mittram purusam ye vata prdanyi z 4 2} 
The following seems 2 possible reading: divo jato divas 
putro asmiij jatar) sahat eahah | agvattho agro jnitrivat saha- 
devarh dimisi z 1 2 toh tvim & yathi rathaii upa tisthanta 
rajinah | samrtibhyo vii vibhure z 2 » tvay® +ayathi devajita 
sarvig pra oocayAmasi | uta satya utiinrifih 3.2 vo acvatthena 
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mitreya samptir iva gacchati | jayac ca sarvis prlana yaq ca 
satya utanytil) x 4 % adharaico nin dravantu samrtya uln- 
lakrtih | acvattha mitrakh purugaih ye ‘vitls prtanyanti z 5 
ca ae 

The emendations are rather bold but in keeping with the 
evident intent of the charm: cf. (. 3. 6. 


5A. (ft. 4) b, L 1.| 
Cy. TS: 5. 5, 10.3 and 4; 0.3,/26 and 27. 


pgra ndma stha tes&m vas puro grah’h praci dik tesam vo 
apnir igsavah: 

te no mrdata dvipade catuspade tesiim vo yany ayudhani 
va isavas tebhyo: 

namas tebhyas svaha z kravy& nima stha tesam vo daksinad 

k tesdm va dpa igsavah virijo nima stha tesa vah paccad 
prhaé pratici: 

dik tesim vas kfisa isavah avasthd niima stha tesim va 
uttardd grha udi: 

ci dik tesim vo vate isavah uttare niima stha tesim va 
upari grha: 

ardhva dik tesim vo varsam isavah te no mrduta dvipade 
catuspade te: 

sim vo yany dyudhini ya isavas tebhyo namias tebhyas 
svaha = § 2: 





x anu i z 

Read: ugrit niima stha tesith vay pure ephfih pric! dik tess 
vo agnir isavah | te no mrdats drvipade catuspade test vo 
viny fyudhani ya igavas tebbyo namas tebhyas svahi z 1 2 
kravya nima stha tesim vo daksinid grha daksinn dik testi 
‘a Apa igavah | te no * + * 2 2% virdjo nama stha tesam val 
paced grhis pratic: dik testi vas kiima isavah | to no * * * 
73x avastha nama sthe tesa +a uttarid grha wilicl dik tei 
vo vita isavah | te no * * * 2.4 2 uttare nama stha tesiuh vm 
upari grha dirdhva dik tesizh vo yarsam igavah | te no mpdata 
dvipade catuspade tesizh vo yany ayudhani ya isaras tehhyo 
namas tebliyas sviha 2 5 2 5 2 anu 11 2 
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bi. [f 4b, 1, 9) 
yadidam divo yady avajagima yady antariksad ya: 
di parthivoyah yadi yajio yajfiapate sargas tebhyas sarvebhyo 
vidhema | 
Read nya jagiima in a, perhaps prthivyal at end of by, 
yajiupates in ¢, ond namash ind, 


yam indram dhur yam mitram ahu yama somarn 
Ghuh yam agnim 4: 
hur yam dhus tebhyas sarvebhyo namasz vidherma | 
Read #hur at end of a, pats somam hur yam agnim shoh 
for bj for ¢ we might redd yar varunail vrhaspatim flius 


yad indriy& jalpyah: 
prordhnavant: svapunam durbhiitam abhi ye ginanti| ye 
deviinim rtvijo: 
yajfiiyinim tebhyas sarvebhyo namasa vidhema | 
For a yad indriyavii jalpy’ prirdhnavanti would seem pod 
sible; in-b read svapnar,. | 


ye ¢sacaink nanama : 
SA ni yanti siiryasya racmir anu sam caranti | ye devinam: 
dharmadhrto babhi ! 
vus tebhyas sarvebhyo namasé vidhema | 
In o read cacamiina’ namasd, jn b racmin. 


svarbhisiyer abhi ye bhayanti yebhyah: 
(!. 42n)| krnvinti yo rodayanti ye va strinam pratiripa babha- 
vus tebhyas sarvebhyo namasa: 
vidhema z tz 
Rend: suriya ye rabhanti ye bhinti --ye bhyah krovantiy 
ye rocayanti | ye vil strinda: pratiripi babhivas tebhyas sar- 
veblivo namasi vidhema 25 % 1 ¢ 
The reading suggested for pada a iv of course only « bare 
possibility, Several of the padas of this hymn occur elsewhere 
aloo but in dissimilar context. 


58, (L424, 1.9.) 
vyaivritiu payau gavau vicvau vijidtata vidvesanarh kilasi: 
tayatainfiu vy ate dvigah vi kilinav ata dvigat visatibhyas 
samabhyah atho? 


nF — * bs 7 . mal a aa T 


| 
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imukam iva khaédiram agnir vim astv antara sinhas te 
caksuso vyaghrah. pari! 
sum jane agnir vastv antera yatha vim nacasati vi dyaur 
| | | vy ata tad vayas tata ka: 
_ | patyavab vya osadhe praraspasy agnir iva tam dahsh | 
| vyavayyamtu hrdayani vi ci: 
ttini mandnsi ca atho ya tamno safigatam tad vim astu 
vidhulakam | asti vaisiim: 
vidvisam ubhau sannetara vi¢vahcku pary & vartayetim 
yatha vim magisati: 
raz 

The transliteration praraspasy in line 6 3s not certam, 

It seems pretty clear that six stanzas are intended here, 
the first to end ry ata dvicalh but out of it I get nothing. 
Pada a of st: 2 Tcannot reconstruct ont of vi kiliniy ata dviset 
but for bed it seems possible to read wisantibhyns sama- 
bhyah | atholmukam iva khidiram agnir vim asty antarals. 
The second hemistich of st. 3 is probably to be read sgnir 
vam asty antaro yatha vara naco ssati. St 4d is clear as it 
stands agnir iva tai dahah and for pida a vi dyfiur vy ety 
tad vayas seems possitle. For st. 5 we may read vy ava vantu 
hrdayini vi cittini maniisi ox | atho yat tanvo safigatad) tad 
vith astu vidhulakam; it seems possible to connect vidhulikara 
with vidhora. ‘Though not wholly satwfactory we may read 
for at. G@cd visvancin pary W vartayetam yathh viii nao 
asati: ind the words ubhin santietari seem good im pida bh, 

Other than the above I am unable to suggest anything; it 
is fairly clear that this is a charm to drive away a disease or 
demon, porhaps one afilicting cattle. 


69, [f 48a, 1.9.) 
0.5.28. 3—11, 1, 12 
trayas posa trivrtag crayantas anaktu piis& payasd ghrtena E 
anyasya bhium& purusa bhauma bhiima paciiniim dahi 
crayantam =z 
In a read posis and ¢rayantam, for c annasya bhimé puru- 
sasya bhimaé, and in d ta tha crayantim. 
imam &: 
esam agne vardhayimivrdhinah 
yasmim ttrive¢ chetam: 
pisayisnur imam indra sam spja viryene 








= 
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Read in ab uksitemam, in b vardhaya vivrdlinal; mc 
trivre chrayatamh posayisour. 


bhimis tva patu haritena vicva! 
bhir agnih pipartu payasd’ majaisa virudbhis te arjuno sam- 
. vidanam Va: 
rco dadhatu sumanasyamanam 
In a read viqvabhrd, in b sajosah; in ¢ orjunnli, *minam 
at end of d. 


dvedhi jatam janmancdam hiranyamm agner ckam: 
priyatam babhiivah somasyaikim hinsitasya pardpatad apam 
ekam Ve: 
daso retahus tat te hiranyam trivrtfistv Gyuse 
To a read tredhd and hiranyam, in b priyatamarhy babhiiva, 
in ¢ somasyfikath and paripatat (before colon); in d redhaso 
rata fihus, in ¢ trivridl asty. 
triyfiyusarm jamadagnes kai 
cyapasya triyayusam tredhamrtasya cakganam triny ying! 
nas krdhi | 
In b read triyiyosam, in d nas. 
tra: 
yas s*parnas travitiyam ckakgaram abhisambhiya cakri 
praty Gha mri 
- = = * ©ne vicva z divas tvi patu haritarn ma: 

In w read suparnis trivrti yad ayann, in b cakrah; for the 
second hemistich praty fuhan mptyam amytena sikam antar 
didhink duritini vi¢gva. 

Inasmuch as £ 42 as badly defaced I give now all that 4s 
legible on it 

"na vicva z divas tv patu haritam ma 

“ya pitu pra haraid devapuriyam imasti 

“tah tins tvath bibhratiyusman varcasvin utta 
*amrptam hiranyam yabhedeh prathamo devo a 
*nomy anu manyatém trivrta vadhena | nava pra 
ir *Gyutviiya catacdradiya harite tri 

*n”™ rajasivisttini | a ta tritattva 

“harjatessa yan niima tena te ci cr 

“£ 3 2 yajiientam tapasi vr 

“y "nih upah " tagne jarasas parasta 

*pati grhnati vidviin vy 

*s* iid a 


— ae 
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Drawing on (. to All the lacunae we may read the remaim- 
ing stanzas as follows: divas tvA pitu haritath madhyit tra 
pity arjanam | bhimyd syasmayarh pitu priharad devapurh 
yam z 7 x ims tisro devapurfis tas tv’ rakzanta sarvatah | 
tas tvaih biblrad aynusmiin varcassiin uttaro dvisitim lhava 
8 % pura devanim amrtam hiranyamh ya abedhe prathamo 
devo agra | tasmai namo dace priicth kyoomy ono manyatinh 
trivrd Abadhe me z 9 2 nave prinfin navabhis sar mimite 
dirghiyutvaya cataciradaya | harite trini rajate triny ayasi 
trini rajasivistitani z 102.8 tya crtaty aryami pica vrhaspatih | 
aharjitasya yan nama tena te “ crtimas: 7 IL z 3 z 


60. 
C. 6. 122. 4 and 1. 

The visible fragments of the last four lines of £ 42h (given 
aboye) are clearly parts of @. 6,122; Whitney reports at. 2 
and 3 as being in Piipp. 16. Drawing from (J. we may get 
the following possible reconstruction: yajiiam yantarh tapas 
yrhantam any & rohami manasi sayonil | upahiitii agne jarasas 
purastit trttye nike sadhamadadk madema z 1 z tail prajinan 


prati grhnati vidvin vrhaspatil prathamaja rtasya | asmabbir 


dattaw jarasas parastid acchinnath tantum anu gar tarema 


z | FA = = ci . = = ia - * 
61. [f. 43a, 11] 

= = ‘- = = a /. = ‘ 

ne | paspari vicva bhuvanini g*pi antariksasya”* * vi*** 


na bilarh te ghrtagcutarm madinam pathe sucrutam juhornt | 
pravidvain * * 
mumugdhi picinynsya pattri vidhava yathasat. | andturena 


varun* * 
the no svastibhir ati durgani vesyat. | tam acvinaé pratigrhya 
avast” 





dosavena pisa se Sam pra yacchat. < 5 # anuvakam 12 22 

Read: * | paspira vigea bhuvandni gopa antarikeasya malato 
vimitnal x #* “ni bilawy te ghrtagcutam nadinim patye 
sugrutam juhomi | pravidvin® *mumugdhi7-pa¢ auyasya patnt 
vidiavi yathasat-z x andturepa varup* “the no svastibhir 
oti durgani viksat | tam agvind pratigrhya svustaye ‘| dosayena 
pis me sari pra yacohit ¢ x6 2 unuvakah 122 

YOu, EXX. Pari IL ry 





- 
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Of course it is impossible to know how many stanzas pre- 
ceded these, but it seems probable to me that the hymn 
origmally contained five; for six, or possibly seven, lines stood 
after the last line visible on £ 426 and probably not more 
than two lines are broken from the top of £43: about that 
amdunt of space would be raquired for the last three stanzas 
of no. 60 (if it had five) and the first two and a half of no. 61. 


62, [143 a, [d.] 
ye pig 
ci imam vidyam Gkiitirn mohayantu nah tesim tvam agne 
nicaya varca” 
ttam atho praj&rh nicayagne picdciinam varcag cittam atho 
| prajinitn yath* 
radhatv indriyena 
* "tam tvam agne kravyadas sarvin picScSA arcigi daha 


prati dah” 

* "danan sira devin vicarsana yo no durasyfid vesana 
yathacam 

**nah enas pacugmitsanty AgSyam purugesu ca | tins 
tvam sSahasra 

** *ni* *i* sa* "ha z* z" . * oe 7 . 


Read: ye picica imam vidyim Skitihn mohsyanti nah | test 
trum agne niguya varcag cittam atho prajim 2 | z nicayngne 
pieheindm vareag cittam atho prajim | yathigamh meahyarh 
dbiraya yathi ha kAmsyantu me ¢ 2 % Scar mahyadh ridha- 
yatyindriyepa * * *ifm|tvam agne kravyadas farviin pighean 
arcieh daha 23 2 pirati daha yatudhinfin siira devin vicar- 
vanin |.yo no durnsyfid yeraparm yathicgits * “ * nal) 242 
ye nag paciin agna icchanty fighyar purusesu ca | tihs. twat 
galusricaksasns pigith arcish daha z 5-2 1 2 


64, [f.43b, 1.14 
= * = * . * z L s * 
mi reksatim devinam sarvesim sajatanai “ d“v* nirptir h* *: 
“acyapasya pratisaro dyfius pita prthivi mati yothabhi 
cakru devi : 
s tathabhi krnuti punah yas krtyd nilavati yas krtyas. 
pacyavatih : 
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krtya yg cakrun lohinis ta ito nacayimasi | yadiva yad i: 

ma jabur ime bhadrasi sunvati | krtydsi kalyany asi samum 
arta : 

rasvam jahi z 3 =z. 

Beginning with the second line visible on this page we have 
the Inst three stanzas of the third hymn im anuviika 15; the 
first one of these is very near 0.3.9.1. The following gives 
some emeéendations which seem possible: kagyapasya pratisaro 
dyaus pita prthivi mati | yathibhi eakra devis tathabhi krnuta 
punoh x z yhs krtyi milavatir yas kytyis pecyavatih | krtya 
yae cakror lohinis t& ito nigayimasi zz jyadiva yd imi 
juhur ime-+ bhadrSsi sunvati | krtyas: kalyainy asi-simum kar- 
tiramyaih jaliz #32 

The first stanza varies decidedly from ( in pida a, where 
() has karcuphasya vigaphasya. The form pegyavant is not in 
the jexicon, but it seems a possible formation from pig. For 
pada a of the last stanza we might read ynd deva yad imiig 
cahur: aramyam in pida d ie not satisfactory, The general 
sphere of the hymn seems to be indicated im the second stanza. 


665. [f. 43 b. L. 6.) 
vrhat te varcas prthatim apa dyarh mittrebhy eti : 
sudubhis: suvarcah pte raja varuno vravitu tasmit tvam 
havisi bhiga : 
dima z catam heman tin dacay& sapattran vi¢as tva Sarvan 
gunguvo bhava : 
ntu z ya stotipangim praty ut patayas tv sujato vilaha 
tvam nica z 
adhime vinakty asmiai yas tva yacchan- 
dam pratyum si” ~: 
sbha jigisim prtanas saparye vrhas tam avajanghani~ ~ ” ; 
*risya te balirn soma srjatiin upa sam” ~ wa 
a 7 * * i we z ‘i = a i iz i 
fi 44a.) ro abhya prayufiga damayad sapatnan. | pte raja 
varuno Vravitu tasmdt tvam : 
havisi bhagadasa z catam heman tin damays sapatniin 
vicas tva sarva 3 
n gunguvo bhavantu = 4 z 
The number of lines lost from f 43 cannot be ascertained, 
but it is probable that this hymn contained not less than six 
stanzas. In the last stanza it may be possible to read in b 
17" 





indras tvam yoktre ; 








7 
ot 
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bhigadhi asah, in ¢ heman tin damaya, in d vigas tvis sarva 
guigavo. In the first stanza in pada a it seems possible to 
read prathatam abbi, in b mitro "bhy and snvarcih (hut I see 
nothing for sudubhis), and the next two piidas as in the final 
stanza, Further than these I cannot make suggestions: this 
seoms to he a eharm for the increase of a king’s glory and 
dominion. 


46. [f. 44a, 1 3) 


bhagaya fajfie prathamam juhomi vicve deva : 
uttare midayantim z ucam patnibhya u¢atibhya abhyah 
patim ogni 4 vaha : 
ritahavya | | 
In b read miidayantim followed by colon; in d agna and 
tiltuharra. 


patirn vrnisva havisi gyniinas tam 4 vahat savita tam te a | 
gnih tam imdra masmi ¢ataciradiya bhagabhakta bhaga- 
vati suvirah | : 
In a grnina is probably the better reading, in b savit&: in 
e we seem to have indra but masmi | cannot solve; ind read 
suvira, 


yam ars sam patim asye didesita janed icchantam tam iya 
vahasi | : 
sumafigaly apatighn? suseva riiyas pogena ucish sutasva 
In a we may read asyii didecitha, but for area I have 
nothing: in b it seems clear that we must read tam ihd vabiisi 
and icchantam fits the connection very well, but jane dhitean- 
tah is a possibility, [ think, In d we may read sam isi 
arjasya. 
yat te pa: 
tim aryama j4yamanim yar dhataé ca kalpajam iha vahGsi | a: 
bhi varena havisd juhomi | prajim nditu sumanasyamanam 
Tn a read jaynmanath, in b yah and kalpajam; md nayatu. 


patim te dy :: 
vaprthivi a dhatam patim mittrivaruné vito gnih saptar- 
sayo di: 
tis soma indras te tvi devas pativatni krnvantu z 5 z anu 
3 22; 
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Read: patith te dyaviprthivt i dhatirh mitravaruni vato 
‘gnih | saptarsayo ‘ditis aoma indras te ty devas pativatith 
krnvantu z 52 6 ¢ anu 13 ¢ 

G7. (E440, L 13) 
yac tvaraya pra viveca janur jainivit uta | atho tanvam 
pasprea ta : 
m ito nin naydimasi. 

The ms, is slightly cracked and the first of pida a is not 
élear. In a read yas tvirdyss, for b I have no suggestion: 
in ¢ read pusparcs, in dl nir. 

nis tviriya nayimasi | ya imfin pra vive = 
citah dtmanam asya ma hinsir anyatra cara meha bhiih | 

For b read ya ima pra vivecitha, with colou following: in 
© asya. 

yejara i 
yemam upiyasi dhehasydi rayiposanam. prajim ca tasy& 
ma hin : 
Sir apie cara mecha bhih | 
a I think we must read yo ‘rivemiim, in b dhehy asyii 
at ‘. 
yejaraye vihiyasi hanimi vit 
rudhé tva | atho khanatramis tva varsena yathi bhag 

For a we might read yo ‘rayemain vySyasi; for the Saal 

hemistich I have uo suggestions. 





yejaraya : 
(i. 44b,) sfiryam strgu yam Gvato kyam yat pautrsadyam 
daurbhagyam tam ito nir nayaGmasi z ¢ ; 
For a we might read yo ‘riyas stiryar: strisu, but b seems 
hopeless and so leaves us uncertain about a: with piutrasa- 
dyaih the second hemistich can stand. The stanza is number 
5, the hymn number 1 (in anu 14), 


68. [ff 44b, Lb 2] 
agner vo balavato balena manyu vya nayamasi | indrasya 
vas somasya vah vrhaspa . 
ter vas prajapater vo balavato balena manyur va nayamasi | 
yat te siryam divi deve : 
Sti Varcas tasya no cehi tamas! pracetim sham Ca. vigras 
tvisitas tvisimin 1: 
mdm viicam vi ¢iksiya 2 2 2 
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Read: agner vo balavato balenn manyum ava faySmusi | 
indrasya vo**| Somasya vo ** | vphaspater yo * * | prajipater 
so balavato manyum “va nayiimeasi | yat te sfirya divi devern 
vircns tasya no dehi tamusi pracetasah z aham ca vigras 
tvisitas tvisimiin imi vical vi caksiya @ 2 2 

We might also read vi nayiimasi, and dhehi might be even 
better than dahi. Lf the formulae are to be numbered it seems 
that we must count six, 


69, [f 44b, L 6.) 
vitas purastat pavamena bhasviin namas te: 
vidma te ndmadheyarh ma no hinsth tapodas puro dak- 
fm famus te vidma te nimadheyam ma no hitisth | vicvayur 
vi¢vajaninas. prati 
cyi dicas pavamena bhasvin. namoas te vidma te nima- 
dheyam mii no hinsih =z: 
civo vaicvadeva udicyai dicas pavamena bhasvan. namas 
te vidma te nimadhe : 
yam mai no hinsih z atisthiva birhaspatya irdhviiya dicas 
pavamena bha : 
sVin. Mamas te vidma te nimadheyarn mi no hinsih z 3 =z 
iti sadrta ; 
siiktam. = = 
Read: vitas purastat +pavamena bhisviin namas te vidme 
te niimadheyam mi no biisih 21% tapodis puro daksinatah 
Tparamena «+z 2 “ vigviyur vi¢vajaninas praticyh digas 
navamena * «2 3-¢ civo vilicyadeva udicya digas --paramens « 
*z 4 2 atiethfivi- birhaspatya ordhviyh dicak + pavamena 
bhasvin namas te vidma te nimadheyai mi no hitsih «5 £ 
§ « iti sadreastiktam 2 z 
In the margin opposite thia hymn ia written eadytasiktamb 
fiti purastat, Probably pavamanena should stand for pava- 
mena. 
70, [f 44b, L 12,] 
gpa dyor apf utanad apaskadya vaded ahim kalyiny Syatéh: 
smrtam sumanas santu vidyatah | 
In « it seems possible to read apo dyor apa uttardd, in b 
apaskandya vadhed ahim: ine I think wo should have kalyani, 
followed by ayiitih rather than fiyatah; smptath is hardly 
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satisfactory and I have thought of rlarh, but no suggestions 
con be made with éonfidence; for d it seems as if we must 
read sumanasas santo vidyutal. 


Yat parjas tayitnussa sam sam vyatate jaget. pa : 
tantu dvitiya trayavati prthivi pratt modate 
The transliteration of pada u is not certain owmg to 4 
erack in the ms We may read for ab yat parjanyas tanayit- 
nus sath gay vyathate jagat: in ¢ patanti would seam better, 
and if a form of dvitiya is to stand it would probably be 
dvitiyiis; trayavatt cannot stand, I think, and tryyavati would 
be a pretty emendation though the change to twelve syllables 
for d is ruther sudden; if trsyavatl seems worth consideration 
I would be inclined to push conjecture a little further and 
réad inc ndunvatir yaa =OCL RY, 5. 83, 9. 


esenibhy arkam divrki¢ve - 
dhenum kam iva ahins tvam vidyutim jahi mismakam 
purusam vadhth | 

Pada b seems to end with iva, before which gim is probable 
fliough dhenukam is possible; one may suspect that the syllables 
rkaicve are a corruption of ryabho or else of a verb-form from 
ihe root arc, while the letters div could lead us in several 
directions: I think the import of the hemistich is ‘the thunders 
roar lustily’ For cd we may read abtis tvath vidyutis 
jahi masmikam purusam vad bth. 

abhikra : 
ndah stanayitnor avasphiirjad aganya uta | dev maruto 
mrdata nah pétu no: 
duritid avadyat. 

Read abhikrandal in a and avisphirjad in b; the hemistich 
in this form is slightly asymmetrical but it results from the 
simplest emendation: in ¢ read mrdata (the ms. so corrects), 
in d pintu. 

vicite pari no nama Sdityac carma yacchata | yiiyvate 
parnino caram utaparno psadaca 2 4 2 

Read: vrjite pari no name lidityic¢ carma vacchata | yuyota 
parpinat caram ntaparpad righdasah 252 42 

The first pida is a variant of Q. 1,2. 2a. 
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71. [f. 44h, 1.18.) 
Ci (6.14. 
krtavyadhana vidva tam yac cai 
kira tam ij jahi da tvam icakligse vayam vadhiiya cath sasi- 
mahe yathi: 
[f. 45a) tva devy osadham praticinam phalam krtam evi tvarn 
krtyane krtarn hastigriha pari 
yanah punas krtyath krtyadkrte praticinam phalam krtem. 
eva tvam krtyane kr: 
Vatum mum nayat. |! 
caktur vyacaktupecyam praticis prati tad vasat. yin te 
cakrur Vantanesu vai 
ntai kikhur vratisu ca mandiike krtyim yim cakrus tayi 
ketyakrto jahi: 
apnir viitug pratikildm anukilam ivodakam cuke rathdi- 
: vartatirm krtyekrtya: 





triamts 2 &§ © Bh Tq zt 

Tt will be noted that the ms. writes the four pidas begin- 
ning praticinam phalarm twice; evidently a dittography. Stanzas 
1 and 6 here are 9 and 18 of 0.5. 14, and ©. 5, 14. 4ab also 
appears; with ei 4 of O. 4 17. 4. 

Read: krtavyadhani vidhya tar vag cakara tam ij jahi | na 
tvim acakruge vayath vadhiiva sai ciglmahj z1 2 yatha tvaim 
dery osadhiniith praticinaphalam krtam eva trai krtyena krtaih 
hastagrhya pari nayah «2x punas krtyash kptyikrte gaur dhe 
nuk -vatut musi? nayat | —fcaktur sregekiepiyy ait praticts 
prati tad vasat 23% yiib te cakrur vartanesn + vanté kikhur 
vratasu cay | mandiike kytyfth yim cakrus tayii ketyakyto jahi 
% 42 agnir iviitu pratikilam anukdlam ivodakam | sukho ratha 
iva variatiih kiya kptyakrtaris punsh z 525 z anu 14 z 

In st. 2b the nenter is difficult but not impossible, [ think. 
In st. 3b vatearh nayat would be a good reading: and in $d 
perhaps pratic! would be better. 


72. [f. 45a, 1 7) 
| agnir dyumnmena siryo jyotisé dyaur mahi: 
mn antariksa vyacas& diciclibhis prthivi payobhir idam 
rigtram vardhaya: 
ntu prajévat. | 
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Read anturikgam, dign Aagibhih and payobhil, punctuating 
after each pair of words down to idath. 


tVEstG riipena saviti savena ahar mittrena varunena ritri: 
pisd pustir bhagarnsena bhagaday idath rastram vardhay- 
antu prajivat. 
Read mitrena, pustiblih, and possibly bhigadheyena bha- 
yani vi! 
cvakarmani jaghdna medimarntara dyakAprthivi ubhe | ta- 
syahuh ksa - 
ttriyatn garbham pari ma vapathi mirdhani ciérayasva 
We may feel certain in reading dyivaprthivi, ksatriyarh and 
dhirayasva; vigvakarma i would seem = better reading: it is 
probable that antari stands before dyivA«, and sedima is 
possible palaecographically, giving sedimintara. 


cchandinsy dbhito mayGkh&‘sto: 
ma tum& ya jarasyah purisam tasyibuh ksattriyam ninmitam 
pari ma vai 
pattha miirdhani dhdrayssva | 
We might read: chanditisy ablito mayikhas stomin --tum’ 
ye jurasyil) | purisarh tasyAhul keatriyau nirmitam+ «242 


parani tasya vratathd yipi mahati madaspa: 
darn krnusva durdharfiya va ma tva dabham sapattra dip- 
satus tava rastra : 
m uttamam dyumnam astu zr 2z 
Read: parigi tasya +vratatha yabbi sahate sadaspadah 
kcrnusva durdharaya va | mi tva dabhan sapatnd dipsatas tava 
tistram uttamaih dyumnam astuz 5 «1% 


8. [£ 45a. 1, 16.] 
idam tam mittravaruni havir vim yendgre: 


dicas gantv asm | , 
Read tan mitra in a, ksatram in ¢, and dharayaujo ‘sap- 
atnig in ed. 


Sapattras pra: 
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ghrtasya dhard mittrivarunk duha vim dhenur anupa: 
[f.45b] sphuranti deva savitota vayur agnir bhiitasya patir iha 
¢carma yacchat. | 
Read mitra in a, duhe in b; devas in ¢. 


cam nas tam! 
mittrivaruns groitith tredha mitra bahodh& vacerich jayate 
seno apa gho; 
ga etat prthak satvano bahudha bhavantim 
In a read tan mitrii, in b vageran; in ¢ read ett, and if 
seno (— seni) does not seem acceptable we will have to read 
seniipa or jayante seni. 


hanima mitrivaruna samitrim bha : 
visa bhadre sukrtasya loke pirayiin nas saviti devo agnir, 
jayamedam ha: 
visi ka¢yapasya | 
In a it almost seems that we must read amitran: in b read 
bharima, in ¢ parkyan. 


vito yam mittrivaruna tad aha havisy antaram 


cyapasya adhvaryavo maruté yasyasan tena devebhyo varu- 
nani cakruh : 


om tena devebhyo varimini cakruh # 2 z 

Read: vito yan mitrivaruni tad aba larisy antaram mr- 
mitazh kagyapasya | adhvaryavo maruto yasyaean tena devebhyo 
Varimfilni cakruh z 6 22 2 


74, [f. 45b, 1. 7.) 
0. 3.3. 
asikrat svapa iha bhava: 
do agne dambha rodasi uric] | amum naya namami rata- 
havyo yufijanti supraja: 
sain pafica jandh | 
For this stanza cf. RV. 6.11.4 and MS.4.14.15. Head m 
a acikradat, in b damblaya where (. has vyacasva; in c namasé 
riitahavyath. 
dire dicchantam arpisa indram 4 ¢ydvayantu 
sakhySya ri: 
pum yadi payatriyam vrhatim arkam asmadi sautrimagys 
dadrgantu devah | : 
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In a read cit santam arusisa. in b cyavas and wipram; jn ¢ 
yad giyatrhh, and in d dadlpsanti. 


adbhyas tvd raja varuno juhdva somas tvayarmn hvayati par- 
vatebhyah indras tva: 
yam hvayati vigbhyabhyah ¢yens bhiitva visi patemac 
In c read vidbhya abhyag, and in d viga & patemal. 


cyeno havin nayatv @ para: 
smid anyaksettre aparusyam carantam acvinam panthim 
krnutam sajan te garbham: 
Sajita abhi sam sam vicadhvarm 
In a read havir, in b anyaksetre aparuddha carantam; in 
e acrin’ and sugath, in d abhi savivicadhyam. 


cyeno havis kacyapasyopa ¢ikge indram viitah pre: 
hito dUta va visi ya catrun. | senigrai vigo vrsanino adhara 
kisi: 


Rending cikgaty we can get a good pada a; and for piida 
d we might consider as a possibility vigo vrsan 4 no adharin 
carasi: the form vin is probably for vigi, and seniigrii for 
senfigre. but for the rest | have nothmg. 


yas te havath prati nistyit sajaté uta nistya z 2 2 apita 
indra tam : 
mitviyatheham ava gayah 
Read: yas te havai prati tisthat sajité uta nistyal | apdin- 
cam indra tai mitvithemam ava gamays z 6% 


hvayanti tva pafica janyah pati mitriverga: 
ta indragni vicve deva vici ksemam adhidharam z 3 2 
Read: hvayantu tva paiica jan’): prati mitra avpsata indrigni 
vicve devis te vici kgemam adidharan z 7 #3 2 


76. [f. 45b, L 18.) 
prajipatir a: 
nuvartis sa prajabhir anuvantih sa mAnuvartt anuvantim 
krmotu | j 
jf 46a] indro nuvantis sa viryenanuvartis somo nuvantis sa 
ogadhibhir anuvartih: 
Spo nuvartayas tas parjanyendnuvartayah ta manuvartayor 
anuvartim kro: 


946 L. C. Barret, (1910, 


tu | devanuvartayas te mrtenfinuvartayah te mintvartayor 
anuvartim kr 

notu ¢ 4 z 

Read: prajapatir anuvartis sa prajibhir anuvartih | sa manu- 
yartir anuvartiii: krnotu 2 1 2 indro ‘nuvartie sa viryeplinu- 
yartih | ea «**+ 222 somo ‘nuvartis sa osadhibhir anuvartih | 
en**' "532 Apo ‘nuvartayas ty parjanyendnuvartayal | 
te minuvartayo anuyartih krovantu z 42 devA anuvartayas 
te ‘mrteniinuvartayal | te mannvartayo anuvarthi krovantu 
zo 242 


76, [f. 46a, 1. 4) 


payo mahyam ogadhayas payo me virudho dadham | 
| apim payasva : 
d yat payas tenve varsantu vrstayah 
In b read dadhan, in c payasvad and in d tad me. 


payo mahyath parasvanto hastino me payo da- 
dham | pa: 
yas patatrino mahyam vinay& me payo dadham | 
In b read dadhan, also in de 


payasvindre ksettram astu paya: 
avad ptu dharm | aham payasvin bhiyasam givo mote 
payasvatih 
For ab read payasran me ksetram astu payasyad uta me 
dhiman; read ma tta in d. 


payo mahyam a: 
psarasam gandharva me payo 'dadham | payo me vi¢va 
bhiitini vito dadhadtu me pa: 
yan : “ 
Tn a read apsaraso, in b dadhun. 


payo mahyam dyavaprthivi antarikgsam payo dadhat. | payo 
me vicvai bhi: 
tini dhataé dadhitu me payah 


payas prthivyam paya osadhisu payo dhi: 
vy antariksa payo dhah payasvatis pradicas santu ma- 
hyam. = zi 
5 = anu ms z 
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Read: payas prthivyaim paya osaditen payo divy antarikee 
dha) | payasvatis pradicas santu mahyam x 6 2 5 z anu 15 ¢ 
For the last stanza cf, VS. 18 36; MS. 2. 12. 1, and others. 
In the margin opposite st. 1 is written payas prthivyiimh 


Ti. ff. 46a, 1. 12.) 
aham bibharmi te mano aham cittarm aham vra: 
Vratam mamed apa krativ aso mamiisac ced asidapi Gmmni- 
Sdistra sambhi : 
te ramatam mano mayi te ramatith manah Gmjanasya 
madhusasya kusthasya na: 
latasya ca | virodikasya milena mukhena mardanam krtam 
maidhu me antar 3: 
sya mukhena mandanam krtam, | tatro tvam vivartasva 
naracl iva vartasi | : 
yathad nemi rathacakram samantam pari gasvaje eva pari 
sasva mai yathi: 
[(£ 46b) sam peyite manah = 1 z 
The «phere of this is clear, it is a love-charm; cf Q, 6. 102 
and the many others. "Che division of the pidas presented by 
the ms. into stanzas, and the details of emendation raise many 
difficulties which cannot be convincingly settled, The Inst 
stanza is perfectly clear and is equivalent to Q. 6,8. 1) read 
svajasva miui in ¢ and payate in d. We may feel sure. I 
think, that the next to the last stanza begins madhu me; it 
seems possible to read for the first hemistich madhu mayy 
antar fi syin mukhena mardanam krtam: in pada c, read tatra, 
and at the end of d perhaps vartése, but for nartet I can 
suggest nothing unless we take an entirely different turn and 
read the hemistich tatra tvam vii varcasyin arant iva vartasi. 
Another stanza is as follows; Hnjanasya madughasya kusthasya 
naladasya ea | virudhas tasyé « - krtam; bot the emendation 
in pda e is not very forceful. To start now with the first 
words, reading vratam in b and mamed aha in ¢ we get three 
piidas of st.1, and in view of Q.1.54.2 I think we might 
read for d mama cittam & stds: (Q. + upiyasi). In the remain- 
ing part ae find a whole pida written twice, the correct form 
being mayi te ramutiith manab (Q. 6. 102, 2d has vestatini) which 
would be a good fifth pada for st.1 were it not for the inter- 
veung lotters Amnasdistri and these seem beyond emendation. 





048 E. @ Barret, fisio. 


78, [C 46b, lL. 1] 


yathedam a¢cvind trinam vato havatu bhimyim e: 
vi vayam vahamasi yim vayam kimayimahe | 
Head troari in a, yaliati bhimyam in b. 


utva mfiti sthipayatu pra: 

tva nudatiim acvind | da cvacur iva mitaram mam evajotu 
te manah 

Read ut tva ina, probably #4 qvagriir in ¢ and eviirnotu in d. 





yatha: 
ksiram ca sarpi¢ ca manusyiinah hrye priyam. | ev&ham 
asya niitiya: 
hrdo bhiiyfisam uttamah 
Reod brde in b, nairvi in c. 


agnes tv tapas tapatu vatasya vraji mai sprksa ta: 
ni sadangni midhava ut tistha prehy agnivat te krmomi 
In b read dhrijir mA sprkgat, in c sidbiva. 


siiryas tvi tapas tapa: 
tu vatesya vraji ma sprksa titi sadanfini madhava ut tistha 
prehi sii: 
ryavat te kpnomi z 2 z 
Read: saryas tvi tapas tapatu vatasya dhrijjir mi sprksat | 
tini sadanini sadhiva ut tistha prehi siiryavat te kppomi z 5 
42% 


79: if. 46b, 18] 
hiranyapuspi subhaga riipac cayam sumangala: 
tiv enim bhadrayd dattim amrtiv amrte bhage 
Read sumafigalih im b. 


hiranyapidvam haritam tat te afige: 
su rohati tencmaim acvina niri bhagenabhi sificatam 
In « read hiranyapindath, in ¢ n&rih, in d sificatim. 


§ trpyanto yanti kaAminah eva tvi sarve devariih petayo 
yamta kaminah! 
In d read pretdro yantu. 
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hiranyaksa madhuvarno hiranyaparicantane afikam hiranya 
yas tuva tend: 
syaih patim 4 vaha 
Read: liranyakso madhuvarno hiranyaparicchandanal: | atiko 
hitativo vas tava fenfisyiij + ». 


yadi vaspa dirocanam yadi va nabhyas tira | yam 
tva ma: 
hyam osadhir amkena ma nyfnaya z 3 =z 
This stanza appears U, 7,38, 6, which has trojanam-in a; 
this seemy to meé better than the tirocanam of the commen- 
tator, Read: yadi visi tirojanam yadi vi nadyas tirah | iyamh 
tvi mahyam osadhir ankena me nyfinaynt z 5 z 3 z 





80. [£ 46b, L-14.) 
punas prinam punar apinum a; 
smal punar vyanam uta soma dhehi | atmanatn caksur udite 
samifinas tam anu pi: 
hi tam anu jiva jagavi | 
Read apinam ina, adite ine and probably samfinam; ind 
jivad jagrhi: the omission of the secon anu would improve 
the metre. 


tVEsta ripena saviti savena ahar mitrena; 
varunena ratri indro jyesthena vrahmaniya vrhaspatih 
piisismdi puna: 
[f. 47a] r asam dadhatu 
Read asud in d; daditu would be better too, in view of 
st. 6d and RY, 10. 69.70 poner no asum prthivi daditu. 


yathiditya vasavo ye ca rudra vicve devi aditir ya 
Ca ra: 
tri yajfio bhagas saviti ye ca | deva yamo sm4i punar asam 
dadhStu | 
Read ‘ami and asuh in d; the colon should follow ratri. 
somo raja: 
asucit te punsar ma indro marudbhir a¢vini te bhisaj yad 
agni rudra vasuvi : 
t ta punar dat. 
The tirst pada of this stanza seems to have been lost; for 
pida b I read somo raja vasuvit te punar dat: pide c begins 
with indro; read te in d. 
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punar dydur devi punantariksam agnir vatah pavamano 
bhisajya: 


tu | grahyas pagar nirrtyas pacar mrtyoh parcid vak ca 


devi punar dai 
ditu rr 4f | : 
Read: panar dydur dev) punar antariksam agnir vitas pava- 
miino bhisajyata | griliyas plein nirrtyiy pagin mrtyoh paignd 
vak ta devi punar daditu z5:2 4% 


61. [ff 47a, |. 6.) 
idam caksur patdvari ma hinsit purdyusah yad viim : 
tamo yad u Iapisam apa vacarh ni dadhmasi | 
Read ytavart in a, in b pura Ayvenl) might be better: at 
the end of ¢ I would read yat kilbicam, in d vic (with 
Apavicarh as an alternative). 


idamm dhehy ada ganam yatho : 
rm&ti rohati | ayasmayas tarifikugo akgfur ararh sam apu 
lampatu = 
In a we may read adhiguparh or adhi ganiath, in b yathor- 
mraidhi or better yathormir udhi: in d upa limpata seems 
probable, and the locative dun] might stand at the beginning: 
L would suggest then akeyo rasam upa. limpitu. 


yamia : 
hy 4&bhyam ujayam nrcaks& yarn cansenac cakta nir yam 
suparm’a ud Ahuc¢ caksu : 
r uditer anantath somo nrcaksa mayi tad darmam dh&tu | 
The first two pidas do not connect well with either the 
preceding or following, and it is possible that they were padas 
ed of a stanza whose first lhemistich has fallen out: a possible 
reading would be yamo hy fbbrim nj jayan nreaksi yoih 
catsens. It seems possible to read nir avyan suparni with 
aome form of exkti at the beginning of the pada; read uditeh 
and insert colon; the last two words are probably dharmath 
dadhitu. 


yatha caksus suparna : 
cca yathé ¢vacri yatha cunah eva me acvinii caksus krnu- 
tam puskara } 
araja | 
Read suparnasya ins, ¢vacror in b; krnutih puskarasrajai 
for il: with this stanza of. 0.3. 22, 4. | 
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prapatac caksusi caksur 4 dadhe 
tasyaha samu : 
draje uva caksus& caksur & dadhe z 5 z anu 16 2 fz: 

The second pada looks as-if pada d hed displaced a more 
appropriate pida b; yet if we might read for a yas suparnasya 
prapitac perhaps b could stand; ine we might read samudram 
jotave. This is stanze 5 of hymn 5 in anu 16. 

There are suggestions in the first two stanyas of healing 
come disense of the eye, in the last two the suggestions are 
rather of a charm for keenness of vision; of course both could 
stand im the same hymn. 





2 and 83. ff 47a, 1. 14.) 


agnis te hiras sigsaktu yitudhina sviha vatam te pranas 


sisaktu : 
sfiryath te caksus sisaktu antariksamh te Crotram sisaktu 


patramim te paravatam | 
manas sisaktu yatudhiina svahfi z 1 z apas te rasas sisaktu : 
yatudhaina sv&ha | osadhis te lomani sisajantu samudram 
de vai : 
s sisaktu yatudhina svaha z 2 z 
Read: agnith te liras sisaktu yadtudhiina svahi z 1 2 vata 
te priinns sigaktu*’*x 2% siryah te cuksus stsaktues 2 3 zc 
anturikeath te crotrath sigaktu*+ 24% paramal te parivatin 
mamas sigaktu yitudhlina svihd 2b 2 1 2 

apas te rasas sicaktn yitudhiina svahd 2 1 2 osadhis te 
lomAni -sigajantu + + z 2-2 samudrat te 7 vas sisaktu yatu- 
dhiina svahi zs 32 23 2 

In 63. 3 vak would seem a good reading. 

The ms. so clearly separates these formulae into two groups 
that I have not felt it advisuble to wnite them in spite of 
their unity as regards content, Opposite 83 the margin has 
roksimantram ha 4. 


a4. (f 47a, 1. 18] 
idam: te ¢ciro bDhinadmi ya! 
tudhana svihedam te mastiskach ni tarananaddi bhiimyam 
| te hano bhina ! 
(. 47b.] dmi yatudhana svahedam te jihva ni te grivi 
bhinaddi yatudhana svahedam : 
FOL. AEX. Part fit. iB 


952 L. C. Barret, 1910, 


te skandha ni idam te sau bhinadmi yatudina svahedamn 
te baht ni te hrda: 

yam bhinaddi y&tudhina svahedam te parisiir ni te ¢roni 
bhinaddi yatudha : 

na svahedam te klomi ni te prsthe bhimadmi yatudhina 
svihedam te vasta ni: 

idam ta fri bhinaddi yatudhfina svihedam te janghe 
bhinaddi yaitudhina svi : 

hedam te guihau bhinaddi yatudhina svahedam te padau 

ni te tvacam bhinaddi ! 

yitudhana svihedam te prinam ni idarh te pariifisi bhinaddi 
yitudhana sva : 

héedam te majjo ni tarinenaddi bhimyim z 3 =z 

Read: idaith te ¢iro bhinadmi yatudhing svaiha | ida te 

mastigkaiin ni tarhinena bhinddmi bhamyfim #1 % ida te 

honii = * | idash te jihvim ni* + * 2 2 2 idnih te grividh + *| 

ida te skandhanni ** * 2 3 2 idam: te hastiia + © | idath te 

babi ni=** 242 idath te hrdayam** | ida te pargir 

(Wackernagel, Altind, Gr, 5 51) ni * + * 2 5 2 idam te ¢roni 

-+|idath te kloma ni*+* % 6 ¢ idash te prsthe * + | ida 

tit ‘vasthimh ni+* + ¢.7 2 idath te Gri + «| idam te janghe 

ni***2¢ 82 idath te gulhkiu + *| ida te pidiu m= = 

29 2 idam te tracuh © * | idam te prinamh m*+* 210 

idwi te pariiiet bhinadmt yitudhiina svihi|idamh te majja 

ni tarhanetia bhinadmi bhimyim : 11 23 x 


86. [f 47 b, Le) 
nandasodalam anta = 
kajisnu haparajiti amum bhruniny arpsya svayam pa¢in 
yoyati a: 
srar ditu sahakratur atu ma prino Gtho balam mano dadhitu 
bhadray& agni : 
r vicvid visu mA avastaye dakgina ma daksinato daksing 
patu sa: 
vyatah paccid anarh vyadhat pitu sarvasya bhavahebhya 
catam Spo divya muttra : 
sya ca daksinah | dhata -savita rudras te no muficantv 
anhasah | catarmn paca : 
tu varunasya vrahmanaspatec Ca te mfintan pacim no vicya 
gatat pace : 
bhyo vayantim < 4 2 
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This seems little more than words and phrases put together 
without connection, though there is im several places indication 
of prayer for protection; such as vyadhit pitu, mufcanty 
afthasuh. It does not seem to be metrical. 

At the very beginning I think nandasodaram is not im- 
probable, then probably antakajispum and aparajitam, these 
being in agreement with amuth; doubtless we should read 
bhrindny, but it eeema hardly possible to construe two accusa- 
tives with arpaya, Lf asrar is a verb, as seems possible, we 
would want to read yayaty asral (followed by a period). 
Reading ditu m4 prino and bhadrayignir we would get a 
fairly good sense for fitu sahakratur «+ vigvad yasub 
(followed by period), though it would be quite possible to put 
the period after bhadraya and then read vasur mA *; emat 
syadhit pStu would be the last words which can stand, but 
it seems that a full stop comes after bhavahebhya. Of course 
dhata «+--+ aahasah is good but of the rest I can make nothing 
though many of the words are obrions. 

The above suggestions really offer no help im solving this 
hymn, for there is nothing in it that gives a solid base from 
which to work; at least 1 cannot see 1. 


86. (i. 47, 1, 15.) 


pricim dicam fsthiim agnir mivatv ojame ba! 
liya dicim priyo bhiiyaisam anu mitva me digo bhavantu 


ghrtapratika : 

daksinam dicam dsthiam indro mivatv ojase baliya prati- 
cim di: 

cam fsthim varuno maivatv dujase balaya udicim dicant 


somo miavatv aujase baldya dhruvam dicam astham vispur 
mivatvy Suja: 
[f 48 a] se baléya Ordhvam digam astham vrhaspatir mivatv 
aujase baldya : 
dicath priya bhiyfasam anu mittrd me digo bhavantu ghrta- 
' pratika = : 
$5 2:8 17 = 
Read: prichi digam Ssthim agnir mivaty ojase balaya. | 
digtih priyo bhiyasam anu mitra me digo bhavantu ghrta- 
pratikah 2 1 2 daksinash dicam Asthim indro mivaty + + | 
LB 





5 
_ 
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digtth + ** «22 pratichh dicam fisthiai varuno miivaty + < | 
dicaty «+ +23 2 udteh dicam dsthSth somo mivaty « + | 
digaih * + + ¢ 4.4 dhrurish dicam jisth&am vispur mivaty « ~ | 
digth ***y 6 ¢ trdhrinm dicam Asthith vrhaspatir mavatr 
ojase baliya | dicaith priyo bhiiyisam anu mitrii me diro 
bhavanta ghrtapratikah % 62 6% anu 17 x 


87. [f£ 46a, 13.) 
Kiaug, 107. 
mandyi tantu prathamam pacced anvydtanvata tam : 
fairl pra vravimi va cidir ni santurvari sadurvyas tantur 
bhavati sadhu : 
n odur ito vrkah atho horvarir yiyam priittar vodheva 
dhivaja kharga : 
ld yurva paturir apa apram ivGyanath | patantu pratvarir 
| ivorvarih ; 
sidhunad pathi avacyu tautubhyete tedevicvatarav iva | 
pra stomas u: 
rvatinim khasayiinim astviivigam | niri paficamayosam 
Sitravat kr: 


Qutam Vasu aristo sya vastha priyamda visi tataiutira r1 x : 


Read: mandiydi tantuth prathamam pagyed any& atanvata | 
tan nirih pra vravimi vas sadhvir yas santirvarih 21 2 sidhur 
vas tantur bhavatu sadbur otur etu vrtah | atho horvarir yiyaih 
pritar vodheva dhivata z 2 2 khargalai iva patvarir apiim 
agram ivayanam | patantu patvarir ivorvarih sidhunk pathi 
x5 2 avicyiu te totudyete todenicvatariy iva | pra stomam 
Orvariniih cacavingm ostiviiam ¢ 4 &£ pari paficamnyikhash 
siltravat icryutidh vas | aristo ‘aya vast + priynihda visi 
tatiutiray; 25 <1 s 

The reading of 2h may not seem good but I regard it aos 
probable; Bloomfield reports sadhur otu as the reading of 
three mes. but reads in bis text sidhur etu ratho. In 2d Bi. 
reads vodhave. In 6b BL reads krpute vasu, though all but 
one of his mss, have krnutash; in his note he suggests the 
reading here given. For priyatuda in 5d we should probally 
read prendra as in Kau, but for the rest our reading seems 
as hopeless as that of Kaucika. 
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88. jf. 46a, 1. 10.) 
RY. 10. 152. 
casa itthi mahan asy Gmittrakhighato adbhutah na yasya 
hanya : 
te sakb& na jiyate: kad& cana 
In ao read mahan, and in b amitrakhaido, 


vrkso vi mavydho jahi vi vrttrasya : 

hanG ruja vi manyumanyu vrttrahann amittrasyibhidisati | 

Read: vi rakso yi mpdho jahi i vrtrasya hand ruja | vi 
manyom indra vrirahann amitrasvibhilisatah z 2 z 





Vi ni: 
ndra vi mrdo jahi nid&i yatsva pradhanyatah adhamarm 
gamaya taso yo: 
asma abhi disati | 
Read: vi nu indra mrdho jahi nici yaccha prtanyatal | 
sibamam gamayi tamo yo asmifi abhi diisati z 3 x 


avastida vicim pati vrttraha: 

vi mrdo jahi vrsendras pura ctu nas somapaé abhayankarah: 

In a read patir, in b vrtrahi and vi mpdho or vimerdho; jahi 

does not fit in well here, and the reading of RV. is much 
preferable * vimrdbo rack 


apendra dvisato mano pa jijySsato vadham vi mahac carma 
yaccha va: 
fiyo yavadhi vadham z 2 z 
Read: apendra dvigato mano ‘pa jijyasato vadhbam | vi mahaec 
Girma yacclia yarlyo yavayi vadham £6 22 = 


BY. ff 48a, L 17.) 

yo titaro manis teniti taru: 

va sah sapattran dvisato mane prnutasva prdanyatah | 
In o read devo yo ‘titaro; in b I think tarusva dvigah is the 
best of several possibilities: in ¢ read sapatniin, and for d pra 

Hutasva prianyatah, 

pri: 
|{ 48b] tasva pra dahasva sapattria dvisato mane tarpi 
mahatam dusvasim varco bhafikti! 
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In read pra nulasya, in b sapatniin; in b ati or ava would 
be better and then mahatvam dvisith is at least possible; in d 
read bhatidhi prisnvatam. 


varco jahi manyum jahy Skiitim dvisatiim mane | devo 
yo th 
taro manis teniti tara dhirvata | 
In © read ‘titaro aud in d dharvatah. 


ye dhurvanti ye druhyanti ye dvisanti pra: 
tanyatash | Sarvanh sapattris te manir na manyum dvisatas 
In b read prtanyantah; in cd aarvin sapatesiie te manir oir. 
tava citte ta: 
Wa vrate tavaividhaspadam caram | devo yo nyataro manis 
% tenati tara dusvama: 
3% 
Read: tava citte tava vrate tavdividhaspadan karam | deve 
yo ‘titaro manis teniti tarugva dvisah 2 523 2 
Por-5d and 1b tenati tara dugtaran might seem as good 
us the reading given above 


90, [f. 48b, L 6.) 
Q, 6, 9. 
a te manac caksu¢ ca A mate brdayam dade pados 
te padyam 4: 
dade yathii tisthisi me vace vace 
In-ab read manag caksuc ef; in ¢ pidos, and in d vace 
only once. This stanza and the last one do not appear in \., 
por elsewhere. 


vinecha se padau tanvim vacchaksir van: 
ccha saksnyfi akso vrsanyantyas keca osthau mim te kamena 
For a read viiiccha me +, for b vinoohikeyiiu vilfiecha sak- 
thyau; in © aksyiuand ind gusyataih: the sign transliterated 

i in asyatith might be a poorly formed gu. 
mai tva: 

mamiisa: 
¢ ced asa¢ ced asidapi 
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For the first hemistich [ think we may read mayi twa 
dosanisprgarh krnomi hrdayaspream; in ¢ read aba, and for d 
see iymn 77 where | suggested maton cittam 4 stdiisi, 


yasam nabhir drohanarn brdi sarnvananam krtarh | : 
gavo ghrtasya mdtaro amu sam Vinayantu me 
In a read yhsit, in d amit. 


mahyam tvé dyfviprthi: 
vi sahyam devi sarasvati mahyam tvendrag cagni¢ cihoratre 
ni yacchatam. z: 
Read: mahyati tv dyiviprthiv? mahyam devi sarasvati 
mahyarh tvendrag ciigni¢ cihoratre ni yacchatim 26 2 42 
For st. 5 of, above Nos. 9.5 and 36. 5. 


91, [£ 48b, 1. 13.) 
Of €..2. 24 


bhilir mily arjuni punar vo yanti yadavah punar jitis 
kimidint: 

yasya stha ‘dam atta yo va prahit tam utta ma samsiny 
acchavo jigha! 

cchavah havisyavas pacyavah sphatihadrl ramahidri vata 
jGte sa: 

nojavah punar vo yanti yddavah punar jitis kimidini yasya 
stha da! 

m atta yo va prahit tam utta mimsiny attah z z om tvam 
uita sma: 

mimsiny attah #x 5 < anuvi 16 ¢ <& iti atharva: 

[f. 494] ni pipalidacikhfiyirh dvitiyas kindas samiptah 
z 2 

(. 2.24 is a hymn of eight stanzas divided between male 

and female kimtdins; above in No. 42 we have a hymn, seem- 

ingly of five stanzas, devoted to the male kimidins and here 

are the stanzas against the females, An srrangement in five 

stanzas may be made with some degree of reason, but to emend 

the words which aré supposed to be names of the demons is 

not possible: feminine vocatives are called for, and I can only 

suggest ag more or less plausible arjuni, jighwtsavah, sphati- 

hari, ramalifiri, manojavah. Tuking up these suggestions we 

may read aa follows: bili mily arjuni ponar vo yantu yatavah 





yu | yuye si tn i 30 0:0 eS 
vA m&isany atta #1 2 acchavo jighatsavall Kuga! Sy 
i pecidigslaier a @ sphe Aone ete oe 
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Notes on Village Government in Japan After 1600, 1— 
By K. Asakawa, Ph..D., Yale University, New Haven. 
Conn. 

Introduction. 

Is the yeur 1600, Tokngewa Ieyasu, through his victory at 
the battle of Sekienhata, became the virtual ruler of feudal 
Japan, ond proceeded to elaborate that careful system af 
government which, with remarkably few changes, continued to 
exerciae an undisputed sway over the nation till the middle 
of the nineteenth century, In this system culminated, and 
with it ended, the feudal régime of Japan. Eaoh of the larger 
phases of the systen),—its relation to the Emperor and civil 
nobility, to religious institutions, and to the military, agricul- 
tural. and mercantile classes of society, atid its moral, intel- 
lectual, economic and imatitntional contributions to the present 
ora Of Japanese history,—presents & field of fruitful study. 
It ia the aim of this esany to analyzo some of the leading 
features of the roral aspects of the grent system. 

Generally considered, the main objects of this system can 
hardly be said to have been entirely selfish. Ooming after 
nearly three centuries of continual civil war, Leyasu was as 
eager to restore at last the peace and order for which the 
nation had long yearned, as to perpetuate the political power 
of his own family. Jt was in fact the primary motive of his 
policy that the power of his house should depend upon the 
stability of the realm', It may indeed be said that every 
important phase of the political system which he built was so 
deaigned as to subserve this double purpose. 

it is this fall consciousness of ita aims that characterizes 
the Tokuwawa régime and distinguishes it from its predecessors 
jn the history of feudal Japan. Teyasu and his councillors 
would run no risk and leave nothing to nature, wherever their 
human intelligence guided them. They made every effort to 








avail themselves of the wisdom to be derived from the study 
of the past political experience of both Japan and China’, and 
sought to adapt it to the peculiar conditions prevailing in the 
feudal Japan of the early seventeenth century,? always with 
the steadfast purpose of insuring peace and of perpetuating 
the new régime, 

The general aystem so framed was churacterized, im all its 
phases, by a studied balance of two elementa seamingly contra 
dictory to each other, namely, government by rigid laws and 
government hy discretion. The historian who #ees only the 
former, in which an elaborate machinery was set in motion, 
as it were, regardlesaly of the men operating it, would be 
puzzled to meet everywhere almost an excess of liberty that 
was lefi for the exercise of the personal sense of equity and 
proportion of the individual administrator, Nor would one 
succeed in regarding the latter element the only basic prin 
ciple of the Tokugawa rale. It would seem that largely by 
i harmony of the two, the one oot Jess important than the 
other, was served the primary aim of Teyasn’s government, 

1. Government by rigid luws, which one might term instita- 
tionalism, may be conveniently discussed 23 in the following 
analysis. In the first place, a Chinese political idea was used 
to explain and emphasize the actunl division of social classes. 
The nation was conceived as falling into {wo main classes, 
rulera and roled, with » broad division of labor between them: 
the rulers to govern and in return to be supported, and the 
ruled to support snd in return to be governed. ‘True to the 
foudal nature of the society, the rulers were mostly warriors,* 
and the ruled were mistly tilere of the soil, The separation 
between the noble functions of the former and the ignoble 
services of the latter was distinct and. decisive, each class: 
living separate life from the other, with its own lows, edu- 
cation, taste and views of life? Less than two millions of the 
fighting class were thos superimposed upon more than twenty- 
four millions of the producing class.t 

In the second place, let it be noted that in éach of the 
two: classes, and im their mutual relationship, there had 
devaloped in the course of previons history an ill-defined but 
important division of sub-classes, which the Tokugawa rulers 
now orgunized in a minute and rigid gradation of rank, ‘To 
enumerute but a few of the chief steps in the hierarchy, auch 
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as concern the subject of thie essay. The Suzerain® appointed 
about forty Intendants* with regular salaries over his own 
Domain Tands.t¢ He also received allegiance of more than 
two hundred large and small Barons,!4! who, with some of 
their vassals, ruled over their respective Fiefs.‘ The suzerain’s 
domain lands were assessed as equivalent to about a fourth 
of the aggregate of the fiefs of all the barons.'* His intendants 
stood in their respective districts in immediate relation with 
representatives of the peasants, but the barons and their larger 
land-lolding vassals were removed from the rural population 
‘ander them by one or more intermediate grades of offictals,'1 
whom we might conveniently designate Baililfs, 

The peasants of each Villuge!** '\ were themselves divided 
into classes, mccording to their tenures.’ They, however, 
were all under their Village-Head,'* usually one but sometimes 
more, either elected or hereditary, and, holding office annually, 
for a term of years, or for life. He was assisted by several 
Chiefs,!¢ and was, with the latter, under the counsel and 
supervision of one or more selected Elders.'¢ In larger fiefs 
there frequently were District-Heads, who, being also of the 
peasant birth, each discharged in a group of villages func- 
tions similar to those of the heads of mdividual villages." 

In the third place. all these grades were held together by 
a carefully studied system of checks and balances. These 
were evidently conceived in accordance with the two familar 
principles that have characterized many 4 bureaucratic govern- 
ment in history, and were especially developed im China," 
namely, the principles of responsibility and of delegation,—the 
delegation of the suzerain’s powers to his subordinate officials, 
and the responsibility of each fanctionary for his official 
conduct to those above him. Each official waa inviolable,!? so 
jong as he acted within the powers delegated to him, and each 
law was sacred,?¢ so long as it embodied the just will of the 
highest authorities. Every person, however bigh, was answer- 
able for bis act to his superiors, and the suzerain's punishment 
for wrongs vommitted by even the greatest baron was. awiil 
and was witnessed by all’men under him.2t It was very 
common that the officials or even all the members of a corpor- 
ate body were punished for @ grave offence committed by one 
of the latter, or otherwise held responsible for the due perfor- 
mance of public duties enjoined on them, This was especially 


P 


filo. 





the rule with rural communities, with city wards, and with 
merchant ‘and artisan gilds2? It would not be difficult to pee 
thet the double chain of delegation and responsibility was 
forged in order to bold the society solidly tagether.. 


2. Beside these rigorous institutional arrangements of the 


Tokugawa régime, the latitude it carefully and generously left 
to the individual administrator for the exercise of his sense 
of equity and right proportion is oll the more remarkable by 
contrast,  Uniese: the suzerain’s motive of deliberately 
balancing these two opposite principles is thoroughly appre- 
ciated, the story of his government is apt to baffle us at 
every turn, and hus in faet betrayed many writers into in- 


evitable errors. Rule by discretion should be absent in mi 





form of government, and is likely to play a large part in # 


feudal government, which usually comprises arrangements 


essentially private and personal in origin, In the Tokugawa 


régime, discretionary conduct of affairs formed a predominant 


feature of its operation, and, what is more important, was 
insintuined side by side with o rigid institutionalism, some 
phases of which wo have analyzed, both olements supplementing 
and rectifying euch other. ‘The law was framed, or, af least, 


such wus the ideal, with the conscious intention at the same 


time to guide the blind magistrate by its provisions and ty 
allow the wise magistrate to supply them with his wisdom,** 
OQnee promulgated, therefore, the law was a ready instrument 
in the hands of benevolent and experienced rulers*+ Not 
seldom was it expanded, bent, or even overridden, to give 
free play to a higher sense of equity,’* This was, in short, 
a system of government one half of whose success depended 


upon the skill and the justice of the individual official, the 


other half heing provided for by minute lows. The first hall, 
it ia easy to see, was ever liable to be tarned to abuses by 
corrupt men, and the secoud always tended to become mech- 
anical and unwieldy, The careful combination devised by the 
Tokuguwa ralers served their aims with rare success, but 
failed them in the end, for, indeed, no human hand could 
strike an even balance and effect a complete organic umon 
of the two factors for all time. 

‘So much for the general system. We are now ready to 


devote, our attention to that part of the Tokugawa régime 


which concerned the rural population, and observe how it 
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illustrates the general reflections we have made, and low tts 
peculiar conditions reacted upon the entire system, 

The peasants were o class destined, as has been said, to 
be ruled by warriors and im return to support them with 
fruita of their jabor. Tt was first of all necessary to keep 
them submissive. There was no thought of ever allowing them 
to take part in the government of the country or even of the 
fief. Not only would they be incapable of the work, hut it 
would in all probability result in breaking the very fabric of 
feudal society. Nor was it a difficult problem to enforce 
passive obedience upon the peasants, for, habitually employme 
dull wood and metal as tools, as they do, and depending on 
mute but irrestible forces of nature, the. peasants are always 
the mildest and most patient class of people, The rank and 
dignity of the authorities commund from them more genuine 
respect than from merchants in the cities. Political ideas 
grow but slowly among the peasants. Vheir mental horizon 
#¢@ apt to be limited to their own interests, which are at once 
circumscribed ani protected by custom. Only when these 
interests, their only citadel, are unreasonably attacked, they 
would he seen to lose their equanimity and become as fero- 
cious o§ an enraged ox. So long as their interests are safe- 
guurded, however, peasunty would be « mallenble muterial in 
the hands of a wise ruler. This was especially the case with 
the Jananese peasants. They had for centuries been inured 
to passivity. They were in most instances accustomed to « 
“gregarious mode of living in old hamlets —an fact which tended 
to develop fixed social forms and sanctions and a cordial 
spirit of mutual dependence and assistance among them- 
selves, It will be seen later that this tendency was promoted 
by the Tokugawa rulers with extreme care. “Altogether, 
this was not a life conducive to independence of thought 
and uction. 

Obedience, however, might not be contentment It was 
tiecessary to control the peasants in such a way as to render 
them, not only submissive, but also contented,—so contented, 
if possible, that they would counterbalance whatever unstable 
éloments of society there existed in and out of their circle, 
‘and throw the weight of their native desire for order and 
conservatism in the interest of peace and of the perpetuation 
of the régime. 
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This double task was at once imperative and difficult, for 
the Japanese peasants of tho seventeenth century were less. 
easily contented and should therefore be appeased with all the 
greater solicitude, than the serfs of the thirteenth. Not only 
did they form the bulk of the nation, and were, from the 
economic standpoint, the support of the entire body politic; 
not only was there a degree of community of mterest between. 
them and. the warriors, as against the rising burgher class;*7 
but also, more important than these circumstances, the peas- 
ants’ position in relution to the land they tilled and to the 
wartiors who drew revenues from the land hod materially 
risen since the earlier period. Under the stress of the conti- 
nual civil strife that raged before 1600, wurriors found: that 
they could no longer retain their rdle of seigneurs over Lencheel 
estates, where they had for generations hved, in time of peace, 
amid their serfs, and, in time of war, defended their castles with 
their retainers. They were now obliged to betake themselves to 
the castles of the greuter lords, to remain in their immediate 
neighbonrhood, and to leave their land to be managed largely by 
the tillers themselves: From this time on, political conditions? 
accelerated the change already begun. By the beginning of the 
seventeenth century, most serfa had turned freer tenants, and 
many of the latter had become proprietors employing tenants 
and lahorera.?® A long experience had led the pensants to 
feo! that the lord—and the Jord became an impersonal being 
in the eyes of the peasants livmg on the enzcrain’s domam 
lands—cared much tess for the land they tilled than for tho 
dues levied upon it. This was in fact a fundamental pomt: 
the fiscal obligation of luud, rather than the lind itsell, was 
now a controlling principle of the institwtional life of the 
peasunt, Between the lord and his land, the tilling of which 
he had overseen, had now stepped forth the peasant, who had 
formerly stood behind the land, and the lord's eye bad turned 
perforce from the land to what the peasant should bring to 
him from itt The pessent had become the virtual, though 
not theoretical, owner®® of cultivated land?! This was a 
transitional state of things betokening a greatly advanced 
social position of the tiller of the snil. For although the 
process could not im all cases have resulted in his improved 


material condition, he must nevertheless under these circom- 
stances have become more mmilful of his rights and interests. 


ia 
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To illustrate: The lord’s right of seizure over lund?! had 
vanished, and even his might of escheat or mortmain, us the 


medieval jorist of Europe would call it, was very imperfect.™ 


Succession by testament was common;?4 a collaterol relative 


mf the deceased to whom the latter had willed his holding 


inherited it without purchase-money ever being paid to the 
lord, and was, in default of a will and of 4 nearer relative, 
even compelled to do =o, in order that the same dues as 
before would be forthcoming from the estate. As regards 
these dues, they were almost -all levied on the productive 
cupucity of each bolding,®® capitation or house taxes being 
unpopular and unimportant, w fact indicating Low far was 
the peasant removed from personal servitude to the lord. 
Regulations concerning alienation of land by sale, gift, or 
mortgage,** and its division, were primarily actuated hy the 
motive that the act should not affect the fiscal issues of the 
lanid.?? In matters of personal rights, also, the same consder- 


ation largely prevailed. Change of residence between different 


porte of the country was discouraged, mainly becuuse it might 
introduce elements tending to disturb the unity of villuge 
customs, and thereby conduce to unrest and a consequent 
fiscal derangement** Marriage’? was in no why interfered 
with, so long as it did not directly or indirectly tend to 
dimimsh the public revenue of the village: When, in later 
years of this period, the running away of impoverished peasants 
hechime frequent, the lord seldom exercised a night of pursuit,“ 
provide! the land deserted by the absconders was taken care 
of by their relatives or by the village and yielded the same 
dues as before, 

All this points to a condition that deeply and radically 


affected all classes of the feudal society, and exercised a 


specially profound influence upon the rural policy of the period. 
The peasants were, indeed, still the “rmuled" class, but it is 
easy to see that their interests called for the most scrupulous 
consideration of the suzerain's government. The barons, too, 
oo their part, would court the good-will of the village popu- 
lation within their fiefs, for no lord could hope to wield influ- 
ence for a long time over discontented peasants, The latter 


would often find a ready listener in the suzerain himself, who, 


while openly discountenancing popular riots and direct appeals, 


would eagerly punish the baron for maladministration and 
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indirectly right the wrongs of the aggrieved peasantry. 
Whether the suzernin or the baron, the mevitable criterion 
of distinguishing a good from a bad lord was the one’s regard 
and the other's disregard for rural interesta.! And these 
interests could be studied only with sincere zeal and sympathy, 
for the peasants would not express themselves until it was too 
lute—until their long peot-np grievances burst forth in violant 
mobs, ‘The greatest strese was, therelore, laid everywhere 
upon the need of studying agricultural conditions and mints- 
tering to them with justice and akilL43 Under these cireum- 
stances, it was excectingly difficult at once to secure from 
the pensants the degree of submission, and to grant them the 
degree of satisfaction, which were both ubsolutely necessary 
for the success of the régime. The ingenious anid thorough 
in which this delieste work was generally contrived 
to be done’ by the feudal authorities is worthy of a careful 
study, 

In the first place, the Tokugawn’s village administration 
was an example of extreme paternaliam at once kind and 
stern. Ot was hore. that the greatest care was taken in 
balancing law und equity, inflexible justice and generows dis 
cretion. The fundamental conception was that the peasant 
was at once too passive and too ignorant to provide for the 
morrow, eo that hia ills should receive officinl attention even 
befure he himself perceived their symptoma It was unneces- 
sary, and sometimes dangerous, that he should understand 
what the authorities were doing for him, for they were afraid 
that his ton much knowledge might interfere with their exercise 
of equity and arbitrary adjustment. He “should be made to 
follow,” as anid Confncins, and as was habitually repeated: by 
the Tokugawa rulers, “but should not be made to know"4# 
The peasants, accordingly, should not be allowed to become 
over-wealthy, for “if they grew too rich," said a. practical ad- 
ministrator, “they would cease to work, and employ poor 
warriors to till their Iand, and so the distinction between the 
classes would pass away: "44 yet the moderate holdings of the 
peasants were gealously protected by law and by prevept, so 
that they would not become too poor. They shoulil know m 
general, but not in exact detail, how their lands were valuedl, 
how their taxea were remitted or redoced: in hard years, and 
what’ were the finances of the entire fief or domain land. 
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Nor was the penal) law given publicity among them. and 
most legal provisions came to them ijn the form of moral 
admonitions.** Yet the peasants were fairly well advised as 
ty the general nature of the rights and obligations of their 
own ¢lass and of the officinale directly concerned with their 
Staite This knowledge was further reinforced hy « qualified 
Tight granted the peasants to appeal from an unjust official to 
the baron or intendant. and thence to the suzerain’® vouncil.+ 
Meh ‘of this paternalism and this linited publicity and 
protection wae extendéd to the rural population by the rulers, 
und was olilized by the latter, in 4 manner at once effective 
ind ¢haracteristic of their generul policy, Ever aimce the 
Reform of (45, the Chinese village institution Imown usually 
as. poo or fin had been familiar to: Japan. It consisted in 
dividiig the inhabitants of each village mto groupe each 
comprising «a certain number of house-fathers, who were held 
responsible for the order, the gowd Wehavior, and the perfor- 
mance of the political obligation® of all the members of the 
raspectivre groups*” The institution was copied in Japan after 
the seventh centary,*! und, despite the general social changes 
which followed, lingered til] the beginning of the seventeeth, 
Tien the early Tokogawa government seizod upon it, anil 
foreed it on the lower warrior classes and the entire village 
ind municipal population throughout the realm.*? The normal 
group of peasants, usually termed the five-mun group, consist- 
ed of five land-holding house-fathers living near together, with 
al) their family-members, dependents, and tenants? Tt was 
continually ordered, and the order was well carried out, that 
every inhabitant in the village, no matter what bis status or 
tenure, should be iieorporated into the system.24 That this 
old institution should now be, os it was, so ehgerly resuscitated 
and «0 universally extended, was evidently due to a belief 
based upon the past experience in China and Japan, that the 
system would enable the rulers to attain with the least 
possible cost and friction » large part of the aims of village 
administration—to secure peace and order, to afford the exact 
degree of control and freedom that was deemed necessury, to 
instre a prompt return of the taxes, to inculeate the moral 
privciples most desirable in an agricultural society under a 
feudal régime, and, above all, to hold the people Paige 


for most of these results. 
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Let us observe how these things were done through, this 
simple institution, The responsibilities and the rules of conduct 
of the villagers were made known to them through edicts, 
public sign-bourds, and also oral exhortations given by the 
intendant or bailiff nnd the village-head."4 The more. impor- 
tant of these rules were re-iterated to the peasauts with great 


persistence.** Gradually, from about the middle of the seven- 


teenth century, the older custom of certain warrior-officials to 
present to their lords written pledge under oath to folfil thesr 
orders, réepentiug them ax nearly as was practicable in the 
form they liad heen given, was extended to the five-man group 
in the village with respect to its duties By the end of the 
eighteenth century, there probably were few. villages in Japan 
that did not keep their so-called group-records (/em-cho).** 
The record hegan with an enumeration of such laws and 
precepts as had been repeatedly given to the villagers, and 
ended with an oath that those would be strictly obeyed and 
enforced in the village, All the house-fathers put their names 
and seals after the oath in the order of their groups in the 
village. The record was then periodically—in some mstances 
as often as four times in the year or even once a month— 
read aod fully explained by the village-head to all the people 
ii his charge. As new laws wero enacted, or as the village 
population changed, the record was revised and made anew, 
with the wsual outh and affixed seals. 

hese lawa,2? which were thus published among the people 
through edicts, sign-boards and group-records, and for the 
execution of which the peasants were held responsible by means 
of the system of the five-man group, are among the important 
suurces for the study of our subject. Attempts mar be made 
to reconstruct the rural government under the Tokugawa upon 
the basis of these laws. It should be noted, however, that 
they were never the whole of the laws relating to village 
administration, As has been stated, the penal side of the 
laws was, except ina few rare cases, carefolly concealed from 
the pensants, the latter being merely tolil what to do and what 
not to do’ Nor should it be forgotten that, even after 
studying penal laws from other sources, we conld not be certain 
that all the law thus collected presented a sound basis for os 
discussion of the entire subject. In order to obtain a com- 
prehensive surrey of the mstitutional life of the village, it 
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would seem that one should do three more things from a 
vastly greater amount of materials. The laws should be inter- 
preted in the light of the social and political conditions which 


called them forth Then it should be studied how far the 


Jaws were actually enforced, how much they accomplished the 
result, they were purported to bring about, and how they 
reacted upon the suciety, Finally, one should carefully examine 
if there were not certam conditions in the life of the village 
and af the nation that were too universal or too vital to find 
expression in the laws or to be materially affected by their 


From these points of view, it may almost be said that the 
first problem of the village administration under the Tokugawa, 
—af the paternal rule over the responsible village and the 
five-man group,—concerned its financial affairs, and that most 
of its other: features were so modelled as to facilitate the 
collection of the taxes. Simple morals were inculcated for 
the sake of peace and order, and economic life was carefully 
regulated for the maintenance of moderate prosperity, but the 
peace and the prosperity subserved steady fiscal returns of 
the village. Nor is this strange when we consider that the 
peasants constituted the large class of people whose foremost 
part in the life of the State was to furnish the means to 
curry on the government of the nation. The warriors ruled 
the peasants, and the peasants fed the warriors and them- 
sciwae! Few provisions of the laws for the village had no bearing, 
direct or indirect, upon the subject of taxation; few phases of 
the entire structure of the fendal rule and of national welfare 
were not deeply influenced by the solution of this fandamental 
problem. It is, therefore, not impossible, as we are about to 
do, to treat the whole subject of village government with its 
financial problem ‘as its center. 

lf we might be allowed to anticipate a conclusion of this 
discussion, we should venture to say: it was probably inevitable,, 
brit it was none the less a tragic outcome of the Tokugawa 
régime, that, between the mounting expenses of the government 
and the falling or, at best, stationary productivity of the soil, 
the taxes should, as they did, grind upon the peasants with 
increasing weight, and that this fundamental malady should 
gradually asp the vitabty, not of the nation, but of the whole 
system of government, It has often licen said that had thera 
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een no pressuré from foreign Powers causing the downfall of 
the Tokugawa goveromerit in 1968, ite days bod then been all 
but numbered, and the statement seems the most tenable 
on the financial side of the quéstion. That euch a result was 
inevitable appears to have been due primarily to the fact that, 
from the economic standpoint, the feudal system in general 
was costly, and that the Japanese feudalism after 1600 was 
purticularly wasteful. | 

It newds no reminder that feudalism as such would afford 
too inefficient an econontic organization for a government whose 
growing budgets must he supported only by an increasing 
wealth of the nation. Agriculture, upon which the fends! 
society wae built, wos at the mercy of natural forces, and at 
its. best could not support a large population, What few people 
dubsisted therein could not hope to increase thew wealth at a 
rapid rate or on & large scule, bevause they were encumbered 
by regulations designed to maintain rigid and stable classes 
of socicty, and by customy which frowned upon sudden de- 
partures from the settled routine of life, and because the 
intercommunication between the fiefs was tmadequate, if not 
restricted. Even when it was tolerably free, its economic 
value was small, in proportion that money was scarce, credit 
undeveloped, and capital immobile. Under these conditions, 
both the population and the wealth ofa normal feudal society 
would, as long os. it. retamed its character, remain almost 
stationury. 

It will, however; require an explanation that the economic 
organization of Japan under the Tokugawa was abnormally 
wasteful even os a feudal society, Out of the many circum- 
atinces that may be thonght to have contrihuteid to this'state 
of things, we may introduce three at this stage of discussion, 
namely:—the separation of the warrior from land; an exhaustive 
degree of paternalism, attended by some serious errors, in the 
economic policy of the government; and finally, a long reign 
of pesce breeding luxury and extravagance. The first of 
these conditions awaited the Tokugawa at their necession to 
power in 10), 

(1) Separation of arms from land. It has already been 
alluded to that the continual turmoil during the period of feudal 
anarchy in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries had forced 
many a warrior to become « professional fighter, and to leave 
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the country and to live near bis lord's castle Tho introduc- 
tion. of gun-powder about 1543, and the consequent progress 
nm organized tactics, accelerated this process, A farther 
‘impetus was given by Nolimmaga and Hideyoshi, who for 
-political reasons forced large bodies of warriors to migrate 
from one place to another, During the period of civil wars, 
the military service of the vassal was often compensated for 
in money or in rice. When o baron apportioned a piece of 
land to his vassal, it often meant that the latter was granted 
the right over the dues from the land (py 4 @ 4m ti) 
instead) of over the land itself (7 44 @ & fi). In this 
caso, he was far from oversecing its cultivation mm person, for 
he lived in his lord's enstle-town. 

This custom had so long Ween established in 1600. was so 
strongly reinforced by the increase of dispossessel warriors 
of the Osuka party in that and subsequent years, and indeed 
‘ao much facilituted the control of the warridr class, that the 
Tokugawa found it not only impossible, but also impolitic, to 
return to the older system of feudal arrangement.* 

Tt was & natural order of things that the congregation of 
warriors fn the castle-towns, and, aa it was now required of 
s large number of warriors in each fief, in the assigned 
quarters in Edo, shonld tend toward a greater cost of living 
than before. What was. more important, the separation of 
arma and land mude the collection of taxes more indircet and 
expensive than in former days. It was common in the early 
yaars of the fourteenth century that w knight with his atten- 
dants. on foot could be maintained on seven wores of the 
average rice-lund. Such a condition was, however, regarded 
unthinkable in the Tokugawa period,®! and the difference was 
generally attribated® to the greater cost of living and of tax- 
collection due to the warrior’s absence from the country. It 
will bo seen later how the otherwise expensive system of in- 
direst collection throngh several grades of officials led. alzo, 
to inevitable leakuge and corruption.” 

(2) Eeonomic paternalism. In their zeal wt once to secure 
rural tranquility and to insure steady returns of the taxes, 
the Tokugawa rulers continued throughout the period to enact 
and enforce minute regulations of agriculture, which must 
have bad a benumbing effect upon the economic sense of the 
people, In one fief, the hereditery estate of the peasant 
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fumily was limited to between 500 and 5000 »tomme in pro- 
ductive value, representing probably about 1.26 to 12.4 neres 
of the average rice-land, and in few places in Japan estates 
smaller than 10 kokw im assessed productive value, or perhaps 
about 2.5 acres of the same quality of land, were allowed to 
be divided amongst children.64 Agriculture was encouraged 
with great care. Tho villagers should look after the fields of 
those who were unable to work, and all should equally share 
the disaster of a drought or an inundation. Sabsidiary oceu- 
pations, especially the production and manufacture of silk, 
were in many places fostered and controlled.4* Careless 
cutting of bamboo and trees,4* the raising of useless pnd 
harmful crops, including: tobucco,*? the building of new houses 
upon cultivated land, and a host of other noctione, were for- 
bidden on pain of joint punishment of the village or the group, 
Public graturies *? were established everywhere, and the manu- 
facture of sake®? waa kept within bounds. 

Other occupations received perhaps more interference and 
certainly much less fostering care than did agriculture. The 
change of a peasant into a merchant was not permitted,™ 
The dimensions of woven fabrics, the output of merchandise, 
and the scale of wages of several forme of labor, were often 
fixed by law, while commercial transactions at rates higher 
or lower than current prices were declared illegal?! The 
repeated debasing of coins by the Edo government, and the 
unfortunate custom of allowing certain cities to issue copper 
coins and many fiefy to circulate paper currency,?? must have 
seriously interfered with the growth of credit and legitimate 
commerce, and reacted unfavorably upon the economic life of. 
the village. 

Most stringent were restrictions relating to communication, 
There were many barriers at strategic points on the approaches 
to Edo, and, besides, minor passes impeded travel between 
and even within fiefs? Indeed, the very village could be 
considered a barrier in itself, for no unknown character 
should find in it even a night’s lodging, it being illicit even 
for a hotel to keep an unaccompanied stranger for more than 
one night. Nor should the pensant go out of the village to 
pass a night elsewhere without an explicit understanding with 
village officials. There is reason to believe that the regulations of 
communication were. enforced with a large measure of success,74 
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It-would be unjust, however, not to appreciate the probable 
motives which had compelled the authorities to issue these 
paternal measures of economic control. The prosperity of the 
warrior and tle peasant depending on the success of the rice 
harvest, their interests were, especially in bad years, lurgely 
cotinon, but antagonistic to that of the rice merchant If. 
in years of rich crops, the peasant rejoiced and the warrior 
suffered, for the latter's income in rice would sell cheap, even 
then the merchant, who bought the grains at a low price, 
pleased neither the one nor the other. It was considered 
essential for the officiala to insure the steady, mild prosperity 
of the farmers, and, at the same tims, to prevent the merchants 
from profiting at the expense of the rulers and the bulk of 
the ruled, Few things were more dreaded as a dissolvent 
force of social organisation, than the passing of the control 
of the economic life of the uation from the warrior to the 
merchant?" It is an important phase of the history of this 
period, which falls beyond the scope of this paper, that this 
perilous situation steadily grew up despite all the effort of 
the feudal government to arreat its progress, The presentiment 
felt by the authorities of this impending crisis is reflected in 
the nervons zeal with which they continually issued strict 
seonomic measures, some of which have been described. 

(3) Peace and Ivxury. It would he difficult to gage the 
evils of go extreme & form of economic paternalism, for, 
immense as they must have been, they were lirgely negative. 
Flagrant, positive evils resulted from the long period of peace 
lasting for more than two and a half centuries,—the golden 
peace for the ereation of which the founders of the Tokugawa 
régime had exhausted their wisdom, with so large a degree 
of success, and which enabled the brilliant civilisation of the 
Edo period to rise, 

We have space enovgh merely to allude to the enormous 
expenses which the peace policy of the suxerain entailed upon 
all the barons thronghont Japan, The baron’s own income, 
after deducting from it the emoluments for his retainers, was 
seldom large, and yet he had to bear sundry expenses very 
onerous in proportion to his means, and, besides, render his 
regular, though seemingly voluntary, dues to the suzerain. 
Other occasional requisitions from the latter for special pur- 
poses were @ source of continual embarrassment to the baron. 
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Many & baron was thus obliged to borrow heavily from his 
vassals, who could rarely expect reimbursement. Unfortanately, 
when the circumstances of the baron and the vassals became 


more straitened, their luxurious habits had advanced too far - 


to be cheoked, much leas to be erndicated. What lad greatly 
tended to bring about this condition was the fact that each 
buron wae obliged to pay his annual visit to the suzerain’s 
court at Edo with his. full retinue, und to maintain two 
establishments worthy of his rank, one at the Capital and the 
other at his castle-town, Edo was the fountain-head of luxury 
und extravagance, and its fashions were through this system 
of continual communication quickly diffused int) all the elie? 
ceuters of cultura There was little doubt that the aystem 
helpe:l the prosperity of the Capital and of the towns on the 
high roads, hut ut the expense of the warriors and peasants. 
It was the suzerain’s policy to impoverish the barons, amd it 
was the barons’ part to replenish their coffera from the 
peasants. ‘The periodic absence of the baron and some of his 
vassals at Edo had also resulted in many a case in conspiracy 
or corruption among the retainres in the fief, which again 
bore heavily upon the tax-paying elasa.*4 | 

In the meantime, the suzeruin’s, own finances at Edo, 
lespite the great cure with which the fiscal administration of 
his domain lanis through his intendante was supervised, 
showed deficits that swelled as the luxury of his court pri- 
gressed. They wera barely balanced by the seigniorage derived 
irom an increasing ‘adalteration of the gold and silver cur- 
renoy.7? Many of the suzerain’s immediate vassals residing at 
Edo were plunged into abject povarty.7¢ 
Nor should it be forgotten that there was something radi- 
cally anomalous in the very iden of a perpetual tranquillity 
of a feudal society—an “armeil peace,” or, peace of An agri- 
cultural community guarded exclusively by «a wurrior class 
Which did neither fight nor produce, All the numerous. 
sumptuaty lawa?? enacteil during this period for the wurrior 
olazses could not check the growth of luxury und extravagance 
of the unproductive and ueccopied men of arms. Tidleed, 
sumptuary laws in a society-where one class produces at best 
® fixed amount of weulih, and the other spends it on an 
increasing scale, lire highly significant, Here they are always 
nectssiry and always ineflective. 
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All these evils were greatly intenaifiud by the luxurious 
habits tiat had seized upon the peasants themselves, Before 
we discuss the affects of peace and luxury upon the economic 
life of the village, Ist us first observe ow the peace itself 


had been secured therein. | 
Here, again, the paternalism of the government was, for 


evident reasons, hordly less exhaustive than in other matters 


of village ndministration. The family institutions —marriage, 
adoption. succession, and inheritance-—were well guarded and 
controlled. The group and the entire village were made: to 


‘be actively interested in the peace and in the maintenance of 


each households The peasants should watch and correct 


one another's conduct,"? and disputes should as far as possible 


be adjusted by mutual conciliation.4 Private expulsion of an 
unruly member was rarely permitted,s' while aales of persons 
were illegal.#? Virtues which were inculcated among the 
villagers, and for the practice of many of which they were 


miadé responsible, were: filin} piety, concord within the family, 
diligency, patience, obediente, charity, and mutual helpfulness 
in the hamlet? Jt was a comnmn duty of the village to 


Provide necessary measures for preventing and extinguishing 
fires; and arresting robbers and disorderly perseus.*4 Most 
heinous were riots of all kinda; for the mobbing of an Inten- 
dant’s office, for example, not only were the culpable parties 
beheaded, but also the village-officials were fined, deprived of 
land-holdings, or banished.ss Peasants were strictly forbidden 
to own fire-arms or to carry swords" [t has nlready been 
shown that no one might without permission lodge 4“ strangor 
or himself stay out of the village even for one night? All the 
servants hired into the village had personal duretics responsible 
for their good behaviors? Catholic converts were excluded 
most rigorously.6% Dealings in smuggled foreign wares were 
forbidden’ No books interdicted by the cengor were to be 
admitted,” while the study of Confician classics by the 
peasants was discooraged.* Festivals should not be celebrated 
on m larger than the onal scale, and no novel religious sects or 
practices should beinitiated, The Buddhist church, whose rights 
were very narrowly circumscribed, was utilized us an agent of 
peace und contentment.®! [t is nut possible to enumerate other 
details of the careful measures which were provided for the pur- 


pose of maintaining the unity of village customs and population, . 
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It i@ more important to know that not only did these 
measures successfully insure the social stability for which they 
were intended, but the éffects they produced contained evils 
which could not have been entirely foreseen, but whith, once 
grown, no new laws could eradicate. The artificial, dead. 
peace, together with the debased currency of the period, had 
continually tended to breed luxury even among the toring 
population of the village, asd, furthermore, loxury did often 
so operate as to reduce the productive capacity of the peasant 
family. ‘The jogio of this serious condition is. clearly shown 
in an owtspoken memorial"? written in 179) by & man. in the 
Sendai fief who waa familiar with rarn] conditions of the 
period and strove to improve them. 

“Formerly”, ssyx he in one passage of this interesting 
document, “when the farmer could bring up two, three, four 
or fire sons, all the younger sons were hired out by other 
formers as soon os they were old enough, saved their wages, 
and married or were adopted into families. There was every- 
where an abundant supply of cheap labor for the field. The 
farmers could also keep horses, which yielded manure: ‘The 
productive power of the soil was therefore large, and rice was 
plentiful. They could likewise afford daughters. Marriage 
was inexpensive, the population increased at the normal rate, 
and the Heavenly Law was falfiiled.” But now, continues the 
writer, marriages cost the man nearly 30 kwan and the woman's 
family almost 40: It being increasingly hard to maintain a 
housebold, the average peasant seldom had more than three 
children, and the poorer tenant only one child. Labor was 
source and dear, having risen from 5 or 6 Kwan to more 
than 10, and rising every year. Horses were fewer, and manure 
less; It beg in many instances impossible to take care of 
one’s own holding, it was rented to some one else who seemed 
willing to till it, bot who would be inclined to neglect the 
land that was not his own. In recent years most land yielded 
on the average only 15 to 16 koku per cho (74.5 to 79.5 bushels 
per 2.45 acres), instead of the former average of 20 (nearly 
160 bushels), Yet the peasants understood little the cause 
of their trouble, and did not abate their thoughtless extra- 
vAGANCE, 

Tt is true that this document spenks of conditions ins 
particular fief, but, while some districts fared better, there 
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were Others whose lot was still worse. The universal and 
persistent enactment of sumptuary regulations for the rural 
population! has led some writers to fancy that the Japanese 
peasants must have been a model of frugality, but it is another 
evidence of the prevailing trend for needless luxury and the 
increasing difficulty of checkmg it The village life under the 
Tokugawa would, of course, be wonsidered extremely simple, 
according to the modern standard, but it was in many places 
positively extravagant in proportion to their limited earning 
capacity, 1 

To eum up the forgomg discussion of the wastrfulness of 
the Tokugawa feudalism. Peace and Juxury Jed the peasants 
to spend, and the same condition, added to the peculiar fendal 
arrangement of the penod, impelled the warriors: more and 
mora to absorb, the wealth of the nation that, owing to the 
exclusion of foreign trade and to the inadequate economic 
organization of society, could not be increased correspondingly, 
and did ii many instances diminish. We shall discuss briefly 
how these conditions influenced the system of taxation, and 
how the latter reacted npon the life of the village. 

The taxation of the Tokugawa period clearly reflects the 
important characteristics of its feudal system. The separation 
of the warrior from land had resulted in the peasant’s finan- 
cial obligations sequiring the general appearance of being 
public taxes to the government, rather than personal dues to 
the lord, ‘he State as a whole was largely feudal, but smaller 
districts were more bureaucratic than fendal., and it is hera 
that one has to discover the working of the svstem of taxation. 
There was very Httle in the whole system that savored of 
obligations due directly from the peasant to the lord. There 
were no banalities; whatever corvée origmated im the per- 
sonal tTelationship had become overshadowed by or incor- 
porated into the corrée for the public; the peasant had 
no opportunity to entertain the lord at his own house, anil 
was explicitly forbidden to entertain his agents; and con- 
fiscutions of land were rare and meant merely changes of 
cultivators. 

The principal tax was the land-tax, levied, as has been 
eaid,?* not upon each peasant as an individual person, but on 
the officially determined productive capacity of each holding. 
From the purely tiscal point of view, the peasant would be 
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considered an instrument to make the holding continue to 
yield what it should. 

The Tokugawa inherited this system from the earlier feudal 
ages, which in their turn had accepted, though with serious 
changes, tho Chinese notion of land-tax adopted. in Japan in 


| the seventh century, We are unable here to trace the interesting 
evolution of this tax in Japanese history, but the followmg : 
data would be necessary for an understanding of the Tokugawa 
system, The innd-tax was originally, when it was copied 
from China, a capitation-tax; paid by the head of each family 


as mn unit. but-assessed on the basis of the equal pieces of 

land alloted to ofl the peasants in the family above five years 

ofage, From thus being a personal imposition levied through 

the family, the tax changed, during the transitional and the 

first fondal periods, into a tax still levied through the family 

_ (now nearly identical with the house)*! but assessed on its 

landholdings, From this point on, this fundamental nature 

of the tax remained constant, but the method of ite nesessment, 

which had been mode uncertam at the aforesaid change in 

the mature of the tax, gradually tended to become uniform 

and definite, At length, under Huleyoshi, at the end of the 

sixteenth century, the principle had bean firmly established 

that the tax on each holding should be assessed at 4 certam 

rate upon the annual prodoctive capacity measured and recorded 
in terme of builed rice.* 

In the meantime, the ratio between the tax on tand and 
its annual productivity, which im tho oightl century was at 
most & per cent, hud risen high daring the thirteenth, due 
largely to the fact that the land-tax superseded ather taxes, 
anid then remained substantially the same till 1600 at 50 per 
cet more or less. A strong tradition had grown up that i 
the tax should not be raised much beyond this limit, Nor 
could this-rate, high as it may seem, be considered extortionate 
from thé point of view of the period. For, it should be 
remembered that, in the conception of the feudal lawyer, the 
peasant was the virtual but not the theuretical owner?! of the 
land he tillod, and his iand-tax was rather a rent than a tax. 
Even as a rent, the rate could not be said to havo been 
: always excessive. Whien, after the fall of the feudal govern- 
- mént, « complete survey of the cultivated area of Japan was 
| minde between 1873 and 19881, it was discovered that an 
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nnntinl tax of 3% of the average assessed value of agri- 
cnitural land would give a sum equal to the land-tax levied 
under the feudal rule.” 

Tn 1600, when the Tokugawa came to power, they accepted 
i gonerd! the current method ‘of assesaing the productivity 
of lind awl the prevalent tax-rate, pnd modified and elaborated 
them with their characteristic care. While they were in no 
position te initiate o much lower rate of taxation, they showed 
an unmistakable disposition to lighten the burden of the 
peasant by various devices, some of which follow. 

Q) The anneal productive power of each land-holding was 
measured with scrupulous care, and determined usually 
little below its actual capacity."? What waa more, there waa 
a constant tendency to make the tax-rate itself definitely fixed 
beyond the capricy of the collector. This rate, even including 
the minor levies ®* connected with the main tax, was, at least 
i the domain tand, often below §0%/o.99 The assessment was 


probably at the time considered a4 not unreasonable. The 


apparent iniquity of the feudal tax arose, not so much from 
its rates, as from the method of its collection, and from the 
too infrequent revision of the recorded productivity of the 
holdings. The former of these difficulties will be discussed 
in the Notes !#t"103 As regards the latter, the probably 
complete records made during the first half of the seventeenth 
century, und the confessedly partial revision of the early 
eighteenth century, seem to have remained unaltered except 
in cases of urgent need. [1 is easy to see that both the 
ares and the productivity of most pieces of land must have 
changed much during the more than two centuries of the 
régime. That such was the case was abundantly proved 
during the recent survey just referred to. 

(2) The Tokugawa government allowed a greater freedom 
than in the earlier period of partially commuting tho: land- 
tax into money. Local customs varied on this point, but 
frequently a8 wuch as half the tax was thus paid in mdomey.t?! 
That this was an important gain for the peasant will be seen 
when we note that the village was held responsible for the 
collection '°? of the tax, and for its transportation, either to 
Edo, if the village was situated in o domain land, or to the 
lord’s store-houses, if it formed a part of a fief? This burden 
remained oppressive, for no region was permitted to commute 
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all its taxes into money, but the burden would have been 
greater bat for the limited comnmitatian allowed. 

(3) The old system of remitting taxes for special reasons 
wis. minutely elaborated under the Tokugawa. Remissions 
purtial or entire, temporary or permanent, were granteil to 
wood aud waste land, land reserved for public purposes, newly 
tilled Iand, land once recorded but long since non-existent, 
land wasted by natural calamities, and the like.@ In this 
conection may also be mentioned the lonns of seed-nice and 
rice for food issued by the uuthorities in bad years.1% 

In fact, the land-tax could not, from its very nature and 
from the strength of the customary law, be increased beyond, 
fay, 60 per cent, af most, of the estimated productivity of the 
aoil. There were other item: of taxation, however, which 
could be and were, especially in fiefs, expanded almost in- 
definitely. ‘These were: corvées, sundry customary taxes, and 
special taxes on products and occupations. Generally speaking, 
all the three kinds of taxes were apt to be more uniform in 
the domain land than in the fief, and, within the latter, in 
the baron’s own land than in the land granted to the vassal. 

The corvées were of two different kinds: labor for the 
baron or his vassal, whichever it may be, who had the superior 
right over the land in which the peasant lived, and Jabor for 
the public. The former was rendered in repairing the fences 
and thatched roofs of the lord's buildings, transporting his 
wood for fuel, and the like; the latter consisted mainly in 
repairing roads, bridges and other public works, The corvées 
were levied either on the holding in land or on the adnit 
peasant, and were offen commuted in money, ‘They were 
sometimes, in the first part of the period, partially paid for, 
and the expenses for extraordinary public works, as, for example, 
after a flood or an earthquake, continued to be supplied by 
the authorities. The general tendency in the fiefs was, however. 
toward & gradual increase of the imposition of unpaid labor. 
In 1616, the corvée in the Akita fief was 236 day-men per 
100 joke; in 1845, it was in the Sendai fief as high as 6000 or 
more day-men. In 1799, the Mito fief employed nearly two 
million day-men out of the peasant population of two hundred 
thousand.'®¢ ‘These figures do not include the poorly paid 
service of tho post-lorse system, which proved a great burden 
to peasants near the hivh roads 10+ 
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Of the customary taxes, some, as, for example, straw, bran, 
hay, and wood for fuel, seem originally to have heen used, 
at least in part, in connection with the corvée for the lord, 
but ware later commated into rice and money, and became 
independent dues, There were several other taxes, including 
dues for the baron’s groceries, for the bait for his hawks and 
fodder for his horses, for the performance of Shinto ritual 
services at Ise, and tho like, which, beginning as incidental 
or local dues, became customary and universal within the fief 
The villazes of the domain lands paid fixed taxes whose issues 
were intended for the maintenance of the post-horse system, 
of the officials in charge over the suzerain'’s store-houses in 
Edo, and of men employed in his kitchen, all levied on the 
peasant holdings. On the same basis were imposed, in both 
domain lands and fiefs, dues paid in beans, a kind of sesame, 
millet, and glutinous rice, as well as those levied nominally 
on certain domesticated plants, on the use of grass on waste- 
land and of ponds and rivers, and many other items. These 
taxes would be considerable in the aggregate, even if each 
was small and did not increase, but in many a fief some of 
them were neither small por fixed. At Mito, for mstance, the 
bean, sesame, and millet taxe alone amounted to nearly 10 
per cent. of the recorded anuual productivity of land; at Akita, 
the bran, straw, and hay taxes, converted into money, increased 
from 4:8 lbs. of silver per 100 kokw of the prodnctive yalue 
of the holding about 1650 to 32.3 Ibs. about 1860, These were 
conspicuous, but not extreme, examples. Perhaps not the 
least objectionable feature of the customary taxes was that 
frequently they were collected by officials specially despatched 
to the villages at a time when the latter had already paid 
their annual land-tax and were again almost. as poor as before 
tlie hary est. The fear that the main tax might suffer if the 

nary duss were collected at the same time with it was 
ae ‘great that the latter were usually preceded by the former. 
Nor were they always consolidated, gs they sometimes were, 
to a large saving of the expense of collection. Commuting in 
money was not always a blessing, for the rates would be tn- 
fovorable, particularly when the taxes had been, as they often 
were, farmed out to private collectors.1"6 

The evils of farming were probably more frequent with the 
taxes on various secondary occupations and products other 
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thon the graits. These dues ware extremely numerous in 
every fief or domain land. They did mot always fall directly 
on the farmers, but nevertheless redounded to them im the 
form of increased prices of articles. As we come nearer the 
wot of the period, especially after L800, we see borons' govern- 
ments recklessly multiplying the kinds of taxes of this clasa.!” 

Over and above these anultifurious taxes, there were expenses 
of the village adminintration to be borne, including the salaries. 
of village-officials, repairs of the pablic works of the village, 
cost of policing the village against fire and robbery, of enter- 
taining visiting officials, of making petitions, und the like 
They wera levied either on the holding, on the Sndividual 
peasant, or on eauli pensant family, They were at first almost 
negligible, and, in the suzerain's domains, where the accounts 
af the village were to be open to the inspection of the peasant, 
contmmaed to bo comparitively jight In some fiefs, however, 
it was nob uncommon that, owmg to the venality of ‘village 
and higher officials, the village expenses equalled or exceeded 
the total amount of taxes for the fiefs110- 

That the bribery of the officials was « frequent and serious 
evil is reflected in the continuous repetition of the instructions 
insued to them on this point and in the persistent order to 
the peasants to impeach corrapt officials. Unfortunately. however, 
there was -every temptation for corrupt practices to grow up 
between the feared bat ill-paid official on the one band and 
the pasarve aud blindely self-interested peasant ou the other. 
For a considerate though illegal act of an officind at the 
assessment or collection of tax, m farmer would be iniuced 
to enterinin him at his honse, to bribe him, to sell him things 
gf nominal cot, or to borrow from him at usurious rates. 
Examples of seli-denying rural administrators were not wanting, 
but more frequentiy both people and officials came to regurc 
taxation as a field for secret dealings and understandings, 
These easily escuped the notice of special supervisers that the 
duzerain and the baron occasionally sent in circuit about 
rillages,4#2 and continued to raise the expenses of the peasant. 

Moreover, it should be noted that, both the suzerain and 
the baron ordered special irregular requisitions in addition te 
the regular taxes. Indeed, it was one of the suzernin's {a- 
vorite methods of weakening the barons to impose requisitions 
tpon the fiefs for extraordinary needs, such as the building 
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and repairing of the temples at Nikko and Edo and of ‘the 
Iniperial palace, his own journeys to Kyoto, the reception of 
foreign envoys, ani, in the later years, the defenae of the const 
against European aggression. Besides these requisitions from 
Edo, which were borne ultimately by none but the tax-payers, 
the people of specially ill-governed fiefs were subjected to 
illegal and irregular exactions by warrior-officiais, some of 
whom even went to the extent of collecting the next years’ 
taxes in advance! 

All these numerous taxes—levied im so complex a manner 
on the peasant holdings, families and. individuals, paid at so 
high rates in money, labor, rice and other products, and, 
above all, increased so continuously in many of their secondary 
iteme,—were, nevertheless, insufficient to meet the growing 
expenditures of the govermment.'‘4 Still more unfortunately, 
when the tax-rates, originully high enough, were being raised, 
the productive power of the peasant family was, as will be 
remembered, alrewdy declining, If, in 1650, from his holding 
of 1 ei (246 acres) of rice-land, a peasant paid out of the 
average crop of 20 hoku (about 100 bushels), 5 /olw of the 
land-tax. 2 or § of the other taxes, and netted the remaining 
six-fenthe of his income, lie would, in 1800, be able to raise 
but 15 kokw on the same lund, while his land-tax and other 
dues lad risen to 10 or more and village expenses absorbed 
at least 6. He had become a mere tool to move the spade,!'* 
How was he to provide for bis farming implements, horse and 
harness, incidental expenses, irregular imposts, sickness, and 
calamity? Where was the money te buy the very manure? 
Thi¢ lust question was serious, for although, it 1s true, the 
Japanese pensant was fortunate in being uble to rely so largely 
on human labor and human manure, it was none the less 
becoming more and-more difficult to go without buying other 
maoure, as new land wus tilled, rotations of crops were: dis- 
carded, and the*farming was: growing yearly more intensive,!16 
When the farmer wished to borrow, be liad to submit to rates 
of interest as high as 25 or 30 per cent. per anuum,-so that, 
it was said about 1720, a debt of tive ry would ruin his 
family in five years,"}7 That the average peasant did subsist 
despite these alarming conditions was due to the sundry crops 
of cereals and vegetables he was obliged to raise, and to such 

subsidiary industries, including the silk-culture, as he was 
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compelled to, pursuet'* These, of course, if they brought to 
him the needed income, also made: his otherwise arduous life 
toilsome to the extreme.!?* Sigus of his weariness, both 
materiol and moral, are visible from the early years of the 
régime, and continued to multiply through the period!" Conser- 
vative as be naturally was, bis fortune altered and his land 
changed hands with much euse '! 

One will now be able to appreciate the deeper significance 
of those minute measures of economte and moral paternalism 
of the feudal authorities which were discussed earlier in this 
paper. It was by dint of these measures that the meagre: 
prosperity of the peasant might be maintained at all, The 
government was not, however, coulent with negative orders 
alone, but aleo eagerly encouraged the tilling of new land, 
putting restrictions only where (hey were necessary,'2* and, it 
must be admitted; succeeded in making the acreage of culti- 
vated Ignd probably twice as large at the end of the period 
os at the beginning.'2" It would be difficult to overestimate 
the importance of this great fact, and yet it was not @ pure 
gain to the peasant. The consequent decrease of waste-land 
deprived him mach of the manure which Nature had afforded 
m the form of decayed hoy, while at the same time more 
manure than before was needed in his increasingly intensive 
farming.!!® Also, enlarged crops of rice throughont Japan 
tended, except in vears of famine, to chock the price of this 
cereal, which the farmer sold, from advancing in proportion 
to the continual adulteration of coins and rise of prices of 
other things, which he bought.!24 Unlortunately, too, there 
was little outmde market to which surplus rice could be: ex- 
ported, for Japan's door was closed almost totally against 
foreign trade. Nor should it be forgotten that so long as the 
principal form of agricultural labor remained manual, the very 
limit of the working capacity made an indefinite expansion af 
the cultivated aren a physical impossibility, Small as was 
the average landed: estate in Japan, it seemed in general to 
have been even too large for the holding peasant to manage. 125 
[t is highly interesting to see that this fundamental condition 
served to make Japan persist a5 a country of essentially small 
farming, in spite of the universal need for more wealth. "This 


condition not only tended to limit the size of the estate of 


the average peasant, but also, together with the taxes too 
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high in relation to the rent, made it an unprofitable invest- 
ment for the rich to enlarge their landed properties.'** This 
natural equilibrium was only the more strongly insured 
by the restrictions imposed by law upon the alienation of 
livnil. 

The selling and mortgaging of land was, indeed, a necessity 
for the penurious peasant. ‘The authorities, in their anxiety to 
prevent aggrandisement by the rich few, forbade a permanent 
eale of old land, and restricted mortgage.4277 However, “without 
freo dole of land.” wrote ‘Tanaka Kyigu, about 1720, “what 
province or what district, whether in o fief or in a domaim 
land, would be able to pay all its taxes?” Mortgages often 
meant permanent transters, and always were attended with 
high rates of interest, Hence, illicit or specially permitted 
sales were effected under all conceimmble devices to elude 
the law.2¢ It should not be imagined, however, that the 
peaaint cheerfully parted with bis hereditary holdings of land. 
On the contrary, few things were done more reluctantly than 
this extreme measure, which deprived the farmer ef the only 
material basis of hid humble status, lowered him in the eyes 
of his neighbours, and disgraced him in the memory of his 
ancestors, ‘T'hus the peasant struggled on between his family 
pride and his pewury, and between the restrictions of sale 
and mortgage and the forced necessity of modest livelihood. 
The general tendency among the rural population was not to- 
wards a greater inequality, but towards a continual change of 
fortune within limited bounds. 

The loss of the peasant estate was liable to be followed by 
more regrettable circumstances. While the poor peasunt might 
be hired by a more fortunate neighbour ss farm-hand, he oftener 
chose to migrate to o city and take service under a warrior 
or a merchant, for it would give him a higher wage with less 
labor than on the farm. When he returned, he would have 
acquired the speculative point of view and the extravagant 
habits that ruled in. the larger cities. He thus carried about 
him -a certain restless and flippant air, and the half-exhausted 
inhabitants of the village contained elements susceptible exactly 
to thie sort of influence. Soon every part of the country came 
to feel a longing for easy money and easy life. From the 
ea of the seventeenth century, the supply even for menial 


seryice in the warrior’s or merchant's household was growing 
“ir 
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searce. In order to remedy this difficulty, the authorities, 
who in the earlier years had taken great pains to forbid sales 
of persons and to limit the terms of personal service, were 
now obliged to modify the law to o considerable extent.!?# 
Brery district, if not every village, contained landless persons 
who would live rather by speculation, trading on popular 
superstitions, contracts, gambling, fraud, or robbery, than any 
from of honest fabor.‘?* Especially, provinces near Edo were 
infested with the most desperate classes of brigands.1%° 

These dangerous elements in the rural population mule 
themselves felt in years of famine. They led or joined dis- 
contented peasants, hundreds or thousands of whom would 
rige in mobs, as it often happened in different parte of Japan, 
and everywhere in 1787—8, ond destroy and rob merchants’ 
establishments and demand radical changes of prices. As was 
characteristic with uneducated pexsants, they were on these 
occasions extremely foolhardy, coarse and cruel, but, when 
confronted with strong armed forces, broke down abruptly.!™! 
It was in order to prevent these events that good rulers filled 
pohlio grunaries in ordinary years, und in famines opened 
them and fed poor peasants on generous scales.13? A success 
of these measures wus always considered a mark of wise rural 
administration, for it was tacitly understood that the people 
should not be expected to be able to provide for their own 
needs in hard years. 

Riots took place only at unusual times. What was of 
continual oceurrence in all parts of Japan from the beginning 
to the end of the Tokugawa period was the desertion of the 
impoverished pensant of his ancestral Lome and hamlet. In 
ordinary yeurs, the estate of the ronuway would be cultivated 
and its taxes paid by hie relatives or village,™, “9 but at every 
slight increase of hardship such large numbers would abscond 
that, despite the rigorous laws of the jot responsibility of 
the village, much cultivated land would be laid waste, or at 
best be thrust into unwilling hands and decline in productivity, 
A literal enforcement of law woulil only increase the number 
of runaways, Nothing is more significant of the rural govern- 
ment under the Tokugawa than this subject of the desertion 
ofthe peasant'33 

The peasant wishing to Tun away was apt to find a ready 
solution of his problem in the multiplicity of land tenures that 
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prevailed in feudal Japan, There were, besides the estates 
of civil nobles and of religious institutions, the suzerain’s domam 
lands, the baron’ fiefs, and lands apportioned to some of their 
vassals, with a great diversity of financial laws and customs.'4 
The deserter from o fief might pass into » domain Jand, as it 
often took place, or the reverse, He might also pasa from the 
baron’s own land to land held hy one of his rasanils, It was 
not uncommon that a vaseal's land was sitiated adjacent: to, 
or even in the same village with, a holding of his lord. A 
destitute peasant m the latter would either in some manner 
transfer the title over what little patches of land still remained 
in Ins hands to a person in Lhe vassal's territory, preferably to 

ite manager, wlio was generally regarded one of the most 
sinful of all men, or clse himself move into the territory. The 
process i removal might also be reversed, according to the 





One oat ahabic fact in the economic history of this period 
is the apparently slow increase af population beside « great 
extension of the area of qultivated land. The latter incrensed 
from perhaps 5000000 m 1600 to more than 11500000 acres 
at the end of the régime,’2* while the former rose from 
26060000 in 1721 to only 26900000 mm 1847.45 Allowing for 
the probable inexactness of the official statistics,'9* it is worthy 
of note that, after the middle of the eighteenth century down 
to 1667, cases of considerable increase of population in the 
provinces aro rarely met with." Evidently the terrible 
famines which visited Japan: repeatedly at the end of the 
eighteenth and the beginning of the nmeteenth century decim- 
ated the people.!?* Por under no condition would an isolated 
agricuitural community be so helpless as under a universal 
failure of crops and famine, Yet it is striking that the nation 
should have been so slow, a it was, to reciipernte. The 
successive famines reducing the population raised the wages, 
it was complained, but the natural equilibrium which should be 
expected did not follow. In a few fiefs, the population 
slowly increased between the famines and the end of the 
— but their taxable population actually decreased.+49 

An explanstion would suggest itself that it was the small 
land-holding peasantry, rather than the total population, that 
did not increase. Jt has already been shown that circum- 
stances led peasants in many places to have recourse to illicit 
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sales and mortgages, to menial service to the merchant and 
warrior classes. to irregular modes of life, and to desertion. 
Not a few turned peddlers and petty merchants, much against 
the policy of the government,™ and thereby created more 
intermediate steps between the producer and consnmer, raising 
prices and producing. nothing. 

There were not absent certain forces that counteracted the 
tendency of the taxable population to remaim stationary. 
Among these may be mentioned the conscious measures adop- 
ted in many districts to increase their peasant population, either 
by generally good administration, by forbidding infanticide 
and giving bounties for births, by inducing people of other 
classes and districts to settle down as farmers, or by 
encouraging the opening of hitherto uncultivated land,'° 
Besides, the laws restricting changes of residence and sales of 
land, the high taxes of land discouraging aggrandisement by 
the rich, the general economic conditions still too little ad- 
vanced to make the comparative disadvantage of the agricul- 
tural cecupation overwhelming, and, also, the tenacious family 
institutions breeding conservative views. of life—these circum- 
stances, too, must have tended to make the peasant think 
twice before abandoning hia status. In the main, however, 
nothing could resist the two mighty forces that silently bot 
surely carried the régime to its destiny. The first was the 
findamental question of land versus population, Lf the average 
Tice-land, such as formed the basis of taxation under the 
Tokugawa, was capable of supporting the population,at the 
rate Of one person on every one and a quarter acres,! it 
would have taken thirty million acres, instead of the five to 
eleven ond « half millions of the cultivated area during this 
period,'?? to maintain Japan's rural population of about twenty- 
four million souls. ‘The actual rate was only one half acre 
per head.'4? Tt is true that potatoes, oranges, grapes, cotton, 
and a few other crops more valuable than rice were raised in 
dome districts, hut these were, except the first, purely local 
and their cultivation was generally not allowed to encroach 
npon that of rice. It is also true that the government was 
alive to the danger of over-population, and forbade mdefinite 
divisions of estates,"+*44 but this measure created undesirable 
social conditions among the younger sons of the peasantt43 It 
must be admitted, too, that the peasant family could and 
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usually did wndertake the silk-culture and other secondary 
occupations, and, indeed, these were the saving elements of the 
tural life. Nevertheless, one can hardly avoid the general 
conclusion that the Japan under the Tokugawa contained a 
population as large, if not too large, as could be supported 
by her intensive agriculture, 

The second fundamental question was the productive power 
of the soil verswes the expenditures of the government, the 
latter increasing and the former relatively decreasing though 
perhaps absolutely increasing.’44 The economics of the 
nation were inadequate to support the finances of the State. 
One has but to remember with what unceasing effort, though 
with ultimate failure, the paternal rulers strove to bridge the 
widening gap with the labor of the peasant, whom they caresseil, 
exhorted, threatened, and wearied. 


In conclusion, let us, from the historical pomt of view, sug- 
gest a few other Hines of criticism of the régime than have 
already been touched upon. One may attempt to judge the 
merit of w movement by comparing its final results with its 
origmal objects. Ask, therefore, if the ingenious and elaborate 
polity of the Tokugawa, co far as it concerned village admini- 
stration, succeeded im attaining tts primary object: namely, to 
secure the enbmission and the contentment of the peasant 
population to & degree that it would cheerfully and without 
friction contribute the fruits of ita labor to the maintenance of 
the warrior class, and to the perpetuation of the power of 
the Tokugawa. 

To this general question no impartial student would hesi- 
tate to return an aflirmative answer. [t was nothing short 
of genius in stateamanship that wove the great fabric of the 
Tokugawa government; it completely overwhelmed the Inwless 
elements of which the Japan of the seventeenth century wus 
full, and contmued without serious mterruptions to exercise 
an almost absolute control over national affairs during the 
rule of fifteen successive suzerains. The profound peace thus 
brought about enabled » large part of Japan's arable land 


to be turned to cultivation, numerous arts and industries to 


be built wp, and a highly diversified civilization to be developed 
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and diffused among the people. If this wonderful régime failed 
to prevent the rise of certain evils, they would be found to have 
been largely due to the fact that the government was essen- 


tially fendal, and that it had to be built upon the existing 





conditions of the family and soctety. Nor did the evils -h 
any one so much as they did the suzerain’s own psiteament 

It would, however, be unjust to ignore the evils, even if we 
lay aside the question how much they were within the moral 
control of the eazernin. They were many, and some of them 
have bean of immense magnitude. To be brief. Just a3 the 
suzerain's policy toward the feudal classes had subdued them 
at the cost of their true vigor and their genuine loyalty to 
himself, ao his control of the peasants stifled their enterprise, 
limited their wealth, anid levelled down their conditions, If 
they did not rise in a general revolt, it was because they 
were thorotghly deprived of not only the opportunity, but also 
the energy, to protest. When at last the national crisie came 
im the middle of the nineteenth century, just as the feudal 
classes chose to make no serious effort to defend the waning 
power of the Tokugawa, but, on the contrary, furnished men 
to effnce it, so the peasants, also, proved surprisingly indifferent, 
The great Revolution was begun and consummated by dic 
contented warriors, with the rural population too weary and 
too meak to lift a finger in the cause of their own liberation. 
Tt has been said that the great reform was. accomplished 
without «a drop of the peasants's blood being shed, but the 
fact does not reflect honur upon them, They are still largely 
passive under the new righta's® that have been heaped upon 
them. What has beon training them since the Revolution is not 
60 much their new political power, for as yet hardly one in every 
forty farmers bas a vote,!** as the national system of education, 
their amalgamation with the other classes of society, which is 
growing apace, and the object lessons in public interest taught by 
the stirring events that have transpired about them in the East. 

If, however, the peasant hus emerged from the feudal régime 
with litthe added wealth and energy, he has also inherited 
from it two important legacies: a moderate but secure holding 
in. land, and a wonderful capacity for discipline, These are 
the great material and moral debts of the naw age to the old. 
History will probably tell of what immense value the heritage 
has been for the upbuilding of a steady and collected. nation, 
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24 RUIL-REI H-ROKU, Hi fA MFR. [ordera and precedents 
relating to penal law], compiled by Gno Hiroki, & FF Ri #4 (dé. 16al). 
Manuseript 10 vols. (o. s.) } 

35. GEN-PI ROKU, & MH Ff, [notes on judicial business), Anon. 
Manuscript. L vol. (a «) 

28. RITSU-REI DAT HEROKU, {# ¢ Ke GR, [notes on ponal 
law and detnile of official business), compiled by (") Ono Hiroki. Manu- 
script 11 vols, (0. 9,) | 

27, BUN-DEN 50-SHO0, El ®% Wi #- 

The sume aa the above, 

06, KU-ZHI HATA YO-REI, 2 UW Dy FE fH, [notes on judicial 
Amsinese at the suzerain's high sat Anon. Manuscript. 4 vole (0. 0.) 

2. GO-TO-KE RELJO, i) % OR 4b FF. [edicts and orders, and 
cusioms, of the Tokugawa government], Anon. Manuacript. 36 vols, (0. 9.) 

80, KO-SAI ROKU, @ 38 $4, [orders and notes relating to official 
business}. Anon. Manuscript. & vols. (9. #.) 

sl. ON TOME-GALXKI, W Hi #- 

The sme as the above, with alterations in tho lest part. 
$8 RITSU-RET ROXKU, {ft 4r &, [orders of the murerain’s govorn- 
mont, 1764—1548). Anon, Manuscript. 8 vols, jo.) 

3. JE-KATA KO-SAI ROKU, bi Fp Zs AK TR, (orders and pre 
cedents regarding to village administration in the suzerain’s domain land]. 
Anon, Manuscript. 7 vols [o. s) 

$4 KO-SAl HIKKI SEI-ZAN HI-ROKU, AAEM URE, 
[private notes on jodicial bisiness|. Anon, Manuscript. 4 vola, (6. a.) 

Mi. GO-HATTE-GATA 0.8ADAME-GAKI NARABI NI UEKA- 
GAI NO UWE OSE-WATASARE-GAKT. @) WF = Fy i & @ ¥ 

4a] 2 kb FR AM BE WE. [orders and notes relating to the finnncial ad- 
ministration of the domain lands}. Anon. Mannecript. | vol, 267 leaves, 

a6. TOKUGAWA ZHI-DAI MIN. ZHI KWAN-REI SHUT, 
fe JI AF fE FE We tll () MG, [lwes and precedents relating to civil 
matters doring the Tokugawa period], compiled by officials of the De- 
partment of Justice: No date. Manuscript, copied from the original kept 
in the archives of the Department. 11 vols, 2456 lenves. 

87. Miw-rhi dnetn-rei rui-sha, FE YE Tf] FA BL SR, [customs relating 
to civil affaire in the last years of the Tokugawa rule, collected thronjh 
oral testimonies given by old people), by special commissioners of the 

partment of Justice despatched to all the larger sections of Japan 
Proper, 1577. 1 vol, 597 pages. 





K. Asakawa, (1010. 


88. Materials for the etudy uf private law in old Japon, with notes 
ami ov iotroduction, by Professor John Henry Wigmore. In the Trone- 
actions of the Asiatic Society of Japan, vol. 20, sapplement, parte L 0, 
IT, and V, Tokyo, 1800, 2085-41, 138, 426417, 112 pages, 

Largely based upon the two works mentioned above, Highly valrable, but 
parataeees E odt lice oa ' 


ao, SUECHIN ROXU, 0K WE GG. [iows and notes, reiating -mainiy 
to financial matters, of the Tokuguwa period), compiled, af the request of 
the Department of Finsnce, by the late Count Eaten Awa, MP 4 ip 
(1828—90), Tolryo, (1600), 25: bke in 2 vols, 1187, 1970 pages. 

1. SULCHIN YO-ROKU, th M& pF #4, [sequel to the above}, by 
the same, Tolero, 1890, 10 bhe, in | vol, G01. 

41 KWa-HEI H-ROKU, WW He Oi, Tedcret -memnorandinmn iti 
currency), prepared by some agthority, aboot 1648: In the Gn-chi x- 
eho Go) FR WE worries, (12 vols., Tokyo, 1691), vol, 5, yp. 1—46, 

49. Yuri Koei, hy Fd 2b GE, [life of Yuri Eowei, is2u—1908) hy 
Hage Hachiya, 4) 72 /\ GH. ‘Tokyo, 1608, 1 vol, 995-88 pages. 

Contiine an account of the Tokogawa system of corrency. 

4% Sy chil bi, A 4. (Uriel history of taxation in Jagan}, by. 
Miura Chihara, = 7) 7 H. Nagoya, 1868. 1 vol, (0, «| 

Sot always rellable. 

44. Dai Ni-Aon ao-ert whi, Jo AAR GL BE MS, [history of Japanese 
taxution (ill J880), compiled by Nonaka Hitowhi?, BF rf ff. and others, 
_ Of the Department of Finance. Tokyo, [1S85}. 40 vols. (oO. a) 

This i « convenient compilation, bai contains error 

iS. Dewso en-ake yok, FH OU ® BE GB, [brief ‘history of the 
land-tax in Japan), by Koda Shisei, a fF ip BM, of tho came Dognrt- 
ment. Tokyo, T8936 1 vol. (o.«) Contains Keku-daka kG, 4) fy Fy, and 
errata of the Dan Ai-Aon ap-se0 ai. 

46. DEN-SEID HEN, fA it Gf, [excerpts from entrees and litera- 
ture relating to lund ond taxation}, compiled by Yokoyama Yoshikiyo, 
fie Ul) ti TH, of the former Gen-rd-in: Toleyo. £885, J) voli, (6. m1) 

To be wed with caution. 

47. Deeen roi-ceteu, (fl Mh if. [notes on and an taxation], hy 
Komiyama Mokunowhin, iJ ‘S$ [l] Ae HE (early 18th century), and revised 
and augmented by Tani Motonori, 7p 2h 44 (d 1762), Cishi Hisnyoahi?, 
A AH GE (a. 1707), end Yamanchi Tadanmen?, |) Py W TE, 1842 
In the Zoku-rok gum-wlo meiechi HWS We ecries, VII. 
(Tokyo, 1807). 267-34, 

48. Jikata Aaa-rei roku, J A HL fal Sf, ltreatiss on the taxation 
and rural administration of the suzerain's domain Innde}, compiled by 
Qisht Hisayoshi?, 1704. 2 copies. (1) Revised edition. by Okura Gi?, 
Ke ft A. 1686. Mi vol (oe. (3) Manuscript, 11 vole, (o. a.) 

arial the Notes are from (i\ its nomerona miprintw being checked 

with | 2}. 
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40, Ji-tafa cehi-de wid, Hh Dy FA TE AR, [notes on financial admini- 
stration of the domain Juande}, by Yarumichi?, 3 PR. Revised by Oteuki 
Tadeoki -k& A wt IR. Tokyo, 1870, [4 vols. (0. 0) 

ho, ee tai-gor sha, Ha Fy Fe PE SK, [ditto]; by Katé Takabumi, 
Im WE wh HX. Onnks, 1874, 2 verien, 8 vols, (0. a.) 

Bl, Fehats bE aWl woke ih Ff TT. the ER. [practical notes ou public 
worke in the domain lande), Anon. Mannacript 1 vaol., 146 leaves. 

Many tluetrations and accounts. 

62. JT-KATA-GAKARI ATSUKAI-HO SHU-SEL th Hr th i 
7 4k py, (practical notes an financial administration), Anon. 1796, 
Manuscript. 4 vols. (0, 5.) 

66. ON TORLKA KOKORO-E GaXkT, Op Hl ta a> Fb W- [prac- 


‘tical notes on taxation in the domain iands], copied by one Miyasaka, 


= JE: Manoneript. 9 -vnls. (0. 2.) 

i4. BAN-SHU GO NEA-GU MAT OSAME-HARAI KA-SHI NO 
DE- YAKU CHE Go-yo TOME, TE H se TKR Bia i 
il firth i) fil. [documenta relative to transporting tax-rice from 
Harims to Osaka, in 1631], Manuscript. 1 vol. (0. ») 

65, BAN-SHOU GO NEXN-GU GO KWALMAT IRKEN, 4 HG 
6 9f iit 3K — Ff, [docaments relative to transporting tax-rice from 
Harima to Edo, in 133), Manuscript, 2 army Va a.) 

6H, Te lata kei-mi on tori-ka sfi-tate Ad, TH tM de ian I fa tt 
ae GE. (practical notes on assessing taxee and making accounts), by Eo- 
imyorhi Tetewxhird, af. dk PE eR Pf), of the financial department of the 
surerain's gorerumeni, IEA. Manuwript. 1 vol. (o. 9.) 

87, Wate ken-mi shi-gs ch5, 2 Je $e HE 4k PR GE: [notes on men- 
suring the productive power of cotton-land in Yamato, Settec, Kawachi, 
and [deumi|, compiled by Ono Chu-eai, ke $f Sh gif. No date, Maus- 
acript. 1 vel. (6, 4) 

G8. Chino kadwei Ai-Kkokw who, Jt FIL ic TE Fh AH We, [report to the 
Pome Minister Sanj6 on the reform of the land-tax], by (now Marquis) 
Matsukata Masayoshi, #4 Jy JE QQ, then Minister of Finance, Tokyo, 
1882, | vol, 197 pages. 

59, Fu-hen chi-m kaise bi-yo, HY FR Mi fil Ue IE QB, [reports 
of the three Cities and thirty-six Prefectures on the change of the innd- 
tax!, compiled by the [partment of Finance. Tokyo, [16627]. 1) vol, 
38 pectuone. 


6, Genisannai veide wo Rigor, A HM WO ke ie Bt 


origin of the five-man group system), by Prof, Miura Shoko?, = 7 I 
fy The Hi-ri rowed 7£ HA Bt Fi series, Noo Tokyo, 1900. 1 vol., 


(BS pages, 


600, Go-nin-gwmi sei-do, FA SH id BE, (on the five-man group 
system), by Prof, Hodzumi Nobushige?, §& Th A Hf. The samo caries, 
No. Ui. Tokyo, 102. 1 vol, 2414-58. pages 

6 GO-NIN-GUMI CHO DO BEN, KAMER AB ih 
fyruraliel articles of several five-man group records), compiled by the 
Department of Fustioen. Tokyo, 1844. Manuscript, copied from the ari- 


final im the Department archives, 1 vol., 12) leaves, 
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2. MURA $HO-Ya KOKORO-E BEKI JO-J6, iE EW 
#4 46-46, [qemeral inatroctions to village-heads}, by the government of 
Eyote, 1800, 1 vel. fo, ».) 

i. MURA SHO-YA TOSHT-YORI YAKU KORORG-E BEKT 
THO, Hy HE if se fz PT ote 7 GE AR. [general instructions to 

village-heade and willage-chiefa], by the government of (aka, T6742 
l vol, fo. a) 

a 6-SHO-¥A YAKU KOKORO-E BEKI JO-J0, UE BR 
ty at 7 FF GF. (general instructions to district-heads), “A the govern 
meént-of Osila, 1872. 1 vil fo. 0.) 

i, GUN-CHE-SELAO, Wh ft Gl [#, |general matructions to pea- 
fants), by the government of Kyfto, 1869. 1 vol. (o. 1.) 

These four works sr’ interesting a survivala in carly years of the now 
era of the old mothod of village govermment, 


5 


) BIHAN TEN-KEL ff) iit HFM, [ordere of Theda Mitramasa, 
% UX, lord of Oksyamm 1642—71), compiled by Yuasa Aho-2an, 
by il) (2706-81). Manuscript. 4 vols. (9. 0) 

. BI-HAN TEN-ROKT, ffi iit BG, or, YU-HT ROKU, 
, [life and laws of Ikeda Mirumana}, by Mimura Nagatada, 
ae tt No dete. Manuscript 1740. & vole, (0, 8.) 

. Trugarn Notwenass ko, 7ft #2 {5 ee 2S, [life of Teagaru Nobo- 
mas, lird of Hiroaki (0168—1710), by Toraki Sators, ah iy E. ‘Tokyo, 
TAL 1 wol., B62 Prag 

fil. En-kyd fi-setow shel, RE TE MB At 46, [rumors about Mitsudaira 
Wohaara, 1 [> $e , lord of Sakura and councillor to the aurersin 

1723—1h. Anon. Manuscript. 1 vol. (o, #.) 

Cigaai py. 

1, Givdal tchi, § BE UE, fuates on the life of Hoaokawn Shi- 
gekats, $y ||| 3 PE. lord of Rigo and Bungo, 1718-85), Anon. Manu- 
aciipt. 4 vols. (0, » r ili #, 

wl. YO-Z2ZAN KO SEL EY, A TE [iife of Teeovi Haru- 
mort, fe 7G WE; lord of Yonerawa, 1761—1892), compiled by keds 
dese fi, HH at AE, Tokyo, 1904, 1 val, 1066 pages. 

2. NOZOKI TALK WA O, tk Feo WE GF, [lle and writings of 

Noroki Youhimnsa, {£ JG 36 EX, 1785-186 twice councillor ta Unaugi 

Hernsoei}, compiled by Suibara Ken?, 2 Jf jf. ‘Tokyo, 1608, 1 vol, 
128484 payee, 

7%. YO $0-5H0, 9] GS Wi WF, [writings of Ueaugi Haranori, 
with noteron his lifn|, compiled hy Yaoita Bai-scten, 3: fe fg Hy Sl, 
Noroki Tai-kwa, Hara Raku-can, [8 [lJ], ond Asoka Nan-koku, BI 
ffi 4p Yonezawa, 1470-53, & series, (kan-t3, oyi-eo, and se}-fokw), in 
cH role, (a. a.) 

arnity eapersedad by the leat two works, 

4. Vaugi Yo-san k5, [life of the same lordl, by Kawamura Makoto?, 
MW) Ag Tokyo, 1893. 1 vol, S64 pages. 
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Th. Sei-2an kau, PF l EA aR, [notes on the life of Hosoi Hei-nho, 
i SF AE PH, once tutor and conncillor to the same lord). Anon. Manu- 
script. 1 vol. (.+,) 

‘16. Shirakmwoa Rakwi ki fo Tékepewa shi-dai, fy fa $4 ZF JA L 


fe Jt HE FE: [life and times of Mateodaira Sadanoto, #4 7 oe 48, lord 
Of Shirakawa aod councillor to the suzerain, 1759—1829), by Profesor 
Mikami Sanshi, == |: # -%. Tokyo, 1691. | vol, 198 pages, 

Ti. Eyawa Tan-an, 77. Ji] di Jie, [tile of Egawa Tarozsemon, heredi- 
tary intendant of Nirayama, Ideo, 1801—85], by Yads Shichitaré, 4¢ [1 
46 ke fib. Tokyo, 1909, 1 vol, 243 pages. 

7 KWALKYO KI-ZHI, TRO MW, [life of Abe Masahiro, fi 
#6 TE 64. lord of Fukavema, once chief councillor to the aiterain, IS19 
—68], compiled by Hamano Shokichi, #f Ff FY. Tokyo, 1899. 1 vol., 
Br24-1657 pages. 

Tt. Gei-han san-chti-san nen roku, BR = ‘> = 3p FZ, [an account 
of the financial. experiences of the. Hiroshima fief between 1683 and 
1668), hy Kotskagari Gen-gai?, oJ. FE PF 7G Gl. Tokyo, 1899. 1 vol, 

S4 yuges, 

‘8. Hircahima Mo- ~gutl, WT Wy HE eR. irae from. the Hirosliima 
fief), by the same author, Tokyo, 199%. 1 vol, 189 pages. 

$l. aAlDZ0 KYO-ZHI Z4KKO Budete, RitGwns 
4% 3% {documents and notes relating to Aldzu, being on abridgement of 
the 4IDZU HYO-ZHI ZAKKO, compiled by Mukai Yoshishige, [f 
df FY Wl, 3 vole). Dated 1962. Manuacript. 1 vol. (o: 0) 

62, ON KE-MI TE-TSUDZUKI, i = Y= A, (how to meamre 
the prodoctive. power of land, in the Okayama fief], Anon. No date. 
Manuscript. 1 vol fo, «) 

83. DAL-ZEN ON EE-MIYO-SHU, % 4» (iy VORA OM, [puide 
to measuring the productive power of Jand, in the same flef], Anon. No 
date, Manuscript. 1 vol. (o. «) 

S. SEN-DAI HAN 80-ZEI YO-RYAKOU, |i] SH HR EB oe, 
{documenta relating to the fuancial administration of the Sendai fief}, 
edited by Yamada Ki-ichi, {[j []  —, of the prefectural government 
mt Sendai. (Sendai, 1865). 5 Toki ohh lentes 





Si. Shid-gi sa-sho, JE Fy A if. potes on philosophy, ethics, and 
politics), by Kumazawa Ban-zan, fe jE  [l] (819-91). 16 bke In 
the Ni-hom pin-ri i-hen Ok fe Ee is sories, (10-vols., Tokyo, 190] 
—G), 1, 25—600, 

8. Shityi guai-whe, MPG AP BE, (mequel to the shove], by ‘the same 
autbor. I6 bhe vs RIM Be [utes el 

87. Min-kan sei-yd, J% |[l) $f BE, [notes on rural administration], by 
ela den backed FY fs fAc PS 40 FP PE GF Prefaces 
dated 1720 and 1721. Manuscript. 2 series, 7 and 8 vols. (o. ®) 

Fearless criticiams by a preciical administrator of tho roral government of 
domain lands, The work attracted the attention of the wise mtemin Yoshi 
nun, who gradually rated the author to the position ef intendant. Bee To, 
AIM. #63, SIV, 376, 






-_— | aa 


. {views on t Dacai Shan: 
pg a ap ar Sagal mone ee oie 
Confomlan. 


Thoroughly 

50, Ghun-dei rofee-wa, GE 3 HE if, (miscellaneous notes on history, 
morals, and literature], by Maro + allt = ff, (1658-1734), 1782 
& bke. In ihe Ni-Aonrin-sri i-hen series, VIL §1—B00. 

OO. Ss-B) ki-gen, Fa 3 HE TS, [political and svcial criticiemsl, by 
Nakai Chiku-san, ep Jf fj (l) (7740—1804) (789, Kyoto, 1668. 5 vole, 
280 leaves. a 

91, Byd-kan chi-go, HG [fl] FE 0H, (mircelinnecun notes’, by Inoue 
Kin-ga, 3F &> of (1785-54). In the Ou-chi ai-aho series, X1, 70 pages. 

92. Ama no-taku mo, 2 4 < FE, [miscellaneous notes], by Mori- 
kawe ‘Tekamori 2 JI 36) c. 170, In the same series, XI, 12! pager. 

53, O-mei-acom iad, TS Wh GE it Wi. posthumons ethico-palitical 
works by Homi Hei-eht, once totor to Uewogi Harauori and other 
barons, (1728—160)), @bke ln the Ni-hon rik-ri d-Aen series, EX. 9—16l. 

Good examples of the great infloenee of Confucian bdeas on rural goveroment. 

Mi. Ho-tokw greci-roku, Gt (Xb PE, views by Ninomiya Takatiori 
(Son-tokn}, = Sf 3 iS (1768—1660), compiled by hin pupil Seith Talc 
rei BF ie fy. 2 die. To the same series, X. 397—490, 

: raphe ab en-scl gorui. —, 3 SE 4E fA OB, sayings of Ninomiya 
Takanori, compiled by the same pupil 4 bke, In the came series, X. 





46, Chi-so von, He Fil a. {on the tand-tax and ita relation to the life 
af the peasantry], by the late Fukusawa Yukichi, Ls 1% Mt Vas ubout 
1693. In the Puburmea Yutichi-sen-aha (4s #0), V 

i, Hi-eei von-san, TE fa Bl, feeventy-vight cnuys ond athiresses 
on the institutional history of Japan by various scholars], edited by tha 
Koku-gaku-in, § 4 Be. Tokyo, 1008. 1 vol, 1446 pages. 

98. Hived ron-ean cokuhen (Hi Hy), [eequel to the above, containing 
fifty-seven more aeeae and addresses), edited by the enme. Tokyo, 1904. 
1 vol, G4 

m, whine sei-kys ko, (48 Ji| HA Hk 4%, fovolution of political- 

philosophical ideas daring the Tokugawa period), by Prof. Yoshida 
To-go, a 1H fi: Tokyo, 1894. 2 vols, 206, 919 

KL Peed Ni-hom chi-meet shi-she, Jo A ae hh 7 GF WE, dictionary 
of Japanceo historical geograpbhy!, by the same anthor. Takye, Sire 
4 vole, cxxxiv 4-255 +4702 pages, 

101. Anbw-gki dai chi-ten, fl ge K it §R, [dictionary of Japanese 
ayes en Kuniit, “ft ffi, Heyakawa Zhunsaburd, 
Ft dil and Tnobe Shigewo, SF FF Toky 1B. 
2 vole, 2390 and 2) pages, oR <i 
rarntnee Shi-gikes snsshi, $8 FR HE TG, [monthly journal devoted to history/- 
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Abbreviations. 


The following abbraviations arm ceed in the Notes for thowe works which 
fecelyd Freqoent reference, Tw copitals, (for example, "BR'), are used for 


moh old work whith yontiste primarily of sour 





os; & copithl and « sonal) 


letter, (for example, “Mi"), for uch oll eegondary authority; three capitals, 
(for example, ‘DSi’, for each recent work consisting mainly of sources: 
atul a cupital ant te small lattors, (for axamople, ‘Hire'), for each recent 
aseotilary santliirite, 


Al 
BE 
Ems 
BO 


Tt 
Chk 


Chr 


fe}. AIDAU RYU-AHIZAE- 
KO BASSUL. 

65. BAN-SHU. .. .- Gu) 
-KWAI-MAT .... 

6d, BI-HAN TEN-KRES. 

6. Bake-aiiten sli. 

i) BAN-SHU ... OSAME- 
HARAT ,... 

er. BI-HAN TEN-KRORU. 

ES. Ubi-en keoi-we} = bo-kokn 
sha. 

fé, Ohi-so ron, 


Dek 16, Dal Ni-hos chi-mei chi- 


Da 


she, 
47. Den-an rii-eelai. 


DEAL 1. DAT NI-HON KO-MON- 


SHO, 


DNR 7. DAL NI-HON NO-SEI 


DAS 
Tne 
Les 
Day 


DSH 
DSk 


Eis 
Eta 
Fuk 


Ggk 


RUL-HEN. 
8. DAT NI-HON NO SHL 
#4: Dai Ni-bon #o-xet shi. 
fi, DAI-ZEN ON EE-ML.... 
4. Den-so en-kaku 46-ki, 
10, Dai Ni-hon sun-gy0 #hi- 
peki. 
4, DENSEI HEN. 
4 DAL Ni-HON SHI. 
RY. 
6%. En-kyO (O-setsu roku. 
77. Egaws Tun-an. 
59. Fa-Ren chi-so kai-eri ki- 


ae ee 
él. Nera CHO I- 
DY BEN, 
a0. Go-nin-gumi sei-do no 
ki-gen. 


TUL. LLX. Far Ii. 


(iga 
i 


Gh 


iS 
(ier 


rT 
Hime 
Hr 
Hrz 
Hi 

ol tF 


tt 
dh 


lk 
da 
Jt 
La 
KH 
KK. 


Sia, Go-nin-gumi aei-do, 

70. Uitm-car j-ahi. 

..60 KRATTE-GATA © 
SADAME-GAKRT. 

a. GUN.CHU SEI-HO, 

7%. Gei-han sao-chi-aan on 
TORU. 

a8, GO TO-RE RET.J0. 

00, Hiroshima mi-gya. 

b?. HG-sel roo-ann 

8. Hé-sei ron-aan goku-hen, 

4. Hi-toku gwai-roka. 

53. JI-RATA-GARARI -A- 
TSUEAI-HO SHU-SEI. 

‘8. Ji-kate hanerei roln. 


33. J-KRATA BKO-SAI RO- 


RU. 
ot. Ji-kaie kod-ahd rokw 
a0. Ji-kate oolu-bo shi. 
50. Ji-kuta tai-gai eld. 
23. KEN-FPO HD HUI. 
4. RWA-HEL H1I-ROKT. 
20, KEN-KYO ROIL-TEN, 


KKK ta KWAI-EVU KI-ZH1. 


Km 
KE 


18. Ket-tai mon-daé bi-roku, 
7. EWA-J0 RUI-'TEN 
HON-MON. 


KRE 11, KO-ZHT ROI-EN, 
Kad 10). Kolw-shi dai xhi-tan. 


Ew 


BER o 


18. Kwan-nd waku-mon. 

a2. Kll-2ZHI-KATA YO- 
REL 

a8, Kei-eni roku, 

87. Min-kan sei-y4. 

a2 MURA SHO-YA .... 
KYOTO. 

21 


7 L. ‘ee 





* 
a 
ir 





ites on ngs Goorin a Tapas. 


Mir 

ALO 

Ng 

Nah 

Nn 

Nn 

NTR ar Rone TAL-KWA 0. 
Ny 15. NO-gyG yo-wn, 

Ne 47, Noel ea-ye. 

OF a2. ON “REMI ‘TE-TSD- 
Urn 
OO 
or 
RD 
RA 
RE 
5b 


‘43,08 TORLKA KOKO- 


RO-E GAKL 


26. RITSU-REI DAL H- 


__—«RORU. 

RH s. RUI-BEL HI-ROKU, 

a. RITSU-REL ROK, 

bo. Sa-ba 

SOK am, ST1-CHIN RORU. : 
scy a, SULCHINS YO-RORDU, 
Sd 8a. Shun-dal eaten.wa, 
SDS a. SEN-DAI TIAN BO-ZEI 
— YORYARU. ) 


Hae 


Sw gs. ihe wa: aie 


Tit s. Ts keu-Fu ghi- 
| ital ht : 
Te 15. Tokogawa bala: fa ken- 
ji yo-ryaka. 


‘TME 26: TORTGAWA MIN-ZHT 


Tuk 
“To 











sae Ta. Shirkaws Rake... was 
She 02 Shi-gaka easshi 
Smw 19. Simmons-Wigmore, _ 


Notes .... 








TER #1. ne KIN-REI 
K 





EWAN-REL SHU. 
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Complete Induction for the Identification of the Vocabulary 
in the Greek Versions of the Old Testament with its 
Semitic Equivalents: Its Necessity and the Means of 
oblaining i.—By Max L. Mancoras, Philadelphia, Pa. 


(NB: The algia for the Septuagint codd, ara, in the book of Genesis, those 


of the jarger Cambridge edition: for the other books, thos of Swete's 
manga) edition or thie need in his Jadredwefiom; the figures rolur 
ty nanuscripte i the edition of Halmes-Parsonn A— Lucian. The 
abbreviations of the Biblioal booke are for the most part the same 
as in the Oxford Concordance.) 


Tux first of the canons Inid down by the The first Lagar- 
noted Septuagint scholar Lacannx requires on am Canon 
the part of the student who aims at recovering the original 
text of the Greek translation of the Olid Testament, a “know, 
ledge of the style of the individual translators." with which 
is coupled a “faculty of referring variant readings to their 
Semitic original, or else of recognizing them as inner-Groek 
corruptions” It is obvious that Lacaupy lias reference merely 
to the material side of the task and fenorea the formal 
questions of orthography and grammar ultegether. It t 4 
matter with which the future editor will have te grapple, 
whether, for example, he should admit forms with anaptyxis, 
a8 dyurplaus, dyaypedv, toto! Ho will have to choose between 
Fav wend Fryer t, yydyooar and iymyor®, ewe and renyyay !, dayy 
and (uiyera i dpys and ipyiayy" Gusrerylherortaa anil diavouyprorras 4, 
With o view to all euch questions the editor will have to stady 
the grammatical evidence presented by the papyri and other 


\-dyenfloce is found Jb 4° Sha; 10 BC. 160, J61. 2a. Boe 25d. 
Compl; Is #27 ABwe>Q, 92 G1. 86. 87. M1. 99. 97, 100me. 147, 338, 
Ong BH, BO Compl; Jo 31/48)? ABs. 20; Ha 4% omn exe 44, 51. 
62: 88. 2GL, Compl. Ald. (109 reade syosAmaa); Ju 10° 74; Specie, 
Sedu: Th 3 ABAC, 65. 106 187, 180, 2h00 282. 358) So 1m), So2, 253; 
ibid, 100, 68. 253, See Dinrenice, Untersuchungeu sur Geschichte 
griechisdhim Sprache, p. 83 sq. 2 1 EK 6? gy AS, A, alii, = 

ot Bs to sor AN. SR OM. 119. 948, 248, Ald,, -orer reli, 7 

6 Jd 102" eves BAL. 16, 32, 07-88, 68. 77.85, 107. 120 181. A, Si, 
om. 2a7, 1 Go 34 gaye r. © Ge 4 appears |*? Phil-codd, 

* Ge SB? harnywerres mm, 
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contemporaneous literature in order to determine the linguistic 
forma with which the translators may be credited. In this 
sense the way has been paved by Henarma’s “Grammatik der 
winta”! which, however, ignores the cursives entirely. 
There will be also questions of internal Greek syntax on which 
the Semitic original has no beariug. 
ii really a role What Lacanne really means hy the original 
for identifying text of the Septungimt is that text which, from 
the Greek with among the conflicting fornis it has assumed in 
tha'Semitie. 11,4 history of its transmission, conforma to 
the Semitic original underlying the translations (“die Vor- 
lage”) anid to the conception of its meaning on the part of 
ihe translators (their exegesis). The First Lagardian Canon 
is ‘thus a rule for identifying the Greek -with the Semitic, 
the Greek text, buried ot present in a mass of variants, with 
the great onknown quantity, the “Vorlage,” with which the 
prototype of the received Muasoretic text was by no means 
wholly idendical, After an elimination of the irrational element 
of chance corruptions or of the disfiguring element of conscious 
alteration {diaskewastic corrections and interpolations), there 
remains the stupendous task of retroversion for which indeed 
a knowledge of the style of each individual translator js an 
‘all-important prerequisite. The pitfalls are many, not the leash 
Hetroversion being mechanics! haste, Lacanve himself was 
ment pot he a sinnér io that direction, Following the lead 
mechanionl. of Le 26%4, he referred perd Fappyras — openlty, 
peblicdy (comp. Talmudic ROME) Pr 10% back to Avestp. 
He forgot that he wae dealing with a translation which aims 
at eleganca rather than at literal accuracy, as well as. the 
fact that the rewlering in Le is eijually free. oeepip means 
properly with head ered: one can be made to walk with reRG 
erect, but one cannot reprove a friend with head erect It isa 
question of Hebrew idiom pure and simple. The Hebrew phrase 
undérlying pera reppyoias Pr 101° remains an unlnown quiititity. 


Retroversionom ‘Iho phrase occurs, for instance, also I Ma 


saan bolas 4°92 noi pera vatra AnGere oxcde «al (“XV Sixt 
Wan f if # 
e fe Haken. peri soppyriee, Who will attempt to render tt 


into Hebrew? As a matter of fact, ‘in passuges 
pel a in the Hebrew, all attempts at retroversion are un- 

















' trottingen 107, 
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scientific. Take, for example, the plus Le 10% % =porropere- 
pier tar spy vo Genarripiov, Ryasel (in Kittel’s Bible) 
renders: AMaint HI27IPs (comp, Ex 402%}; but 58 asneas WwW 
mien (comp, Ex 26 49902") is just as possible, Not even the 
particle is certain; for, though 1 will suggest itself first, 1 is 
quite aa correct (comp. Ex 3877 (40 72)),! 

Tt may be even laid down as a canon that portainty oflilen- 
certainty of identification is possible only when {ifleation poss 
the translator has misread or misinterpreted the Wile only when 
original. Inst as complete identity is often a ‘he original has 
less relinble criterion of the affinity of lang- senthicrshins 
uages than differentiations of sound regulated i enaton 
by law, so it is only through variation, provided it is psycho- 
logically explainable, that we may with certainty arrive at the 
true text underlying 4 tranelation, Thus 4yomiens Is 60 4 
corresponds to n°; but oYste or ota? or (if the sense be 
Hled as captives”) (939 would be possible equivalents, and we 
cannot say with absolute certainty that our text was read by 
tho translitor. But dydieeu Lia 1! to which 13% corresponds 
in the Hebrew, points with necessity to MW} as. ite equivalent, 
and to nothing else; for both A and AIAN — Mos are ra+ 
ducible to one and the same consonantal text. 


Not merely a “knowledge of the style of 4 gnowledge af 
the individual translators” leads to correct thostyle of the In- 
identification, but equally a knowledge of @lvidual Hebrew 
the style of the individua! Nebrew writers. wpikeks. genes 
Otherwise anachronism ensues. When Kittel  "°°™*"Eh 
fin his Bible) puts down omiOyrw & Ge 3775 = YOR a9 a 
enriant for 194, he not only misconceives the paraphraste 
character of the translation (hence also the free addition «ai 
Fagor), It, which is less pardonable, burdens the Jahvist with 
an expression which occurs but once in F (Ex 82'), and is 
ilsawhers in the Hexateuch confined to P. 


t The proportion of 1 to w for Greek 1 in 103.251 in the Septuagint, 
8:8 in Aquila, 6:4 in Symm, 1:4 in The. 0:8 in At, O21 ig 
t Tn accordance with a-well-known orthographic rule; sex Wartiavrs, 
Der Text der Bichar Samnelis, pp. v-vii, Comp. Ex 16° wa @ (seam 
ae ati; 18 et G6 ima) | won. 


hi} 


a? 
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‘The units’ of It is furthermore gratuitous to assume that 


individaalirans: each of the Biblical books was rendered by a 


Jations sill! to he new and “individual” translator, Prologues, 
determined. as in the case of Eeclesiasticus, and colo- 


~phans,'as at the end of Job or Esther, are rare; for the most 


part we are left to internul evidence to determine the limits 
of a “unit” of translation, ‘The “higher oriticism” of the Greek 
rersiou iy in ite very beginnings. We may assume, for example, 
that the T'welve are the work of one translator; the question 
ia) how much more? A singular rendering like rwéyer for 
Hebrew Mp (suggested by Ajp3 cweyertiua Gel’ Je 3 and 
Mpa cweyery) Ge 1) which meets us Mi 6" occurs again 
twice in Je 8!2 and 27(50)+9 It would be reasonable to 
agcrile both Jeremiah and the Twelve to one and the ame 
translator, provided of course « sufficient number of similar 
criteria Were available. 
The methed of In order, however, to discover the total sum 
Procedure. of criterin, the student must obviously collect 
his data from the whole of the Greek Old Testament, where- 
upon he inay proceed to distribute them among the various 
groups of translators thus brought to light. The right method 
would be first to-ascertain the attitude of the general sum of 
transiators towards all of the phenomena which go to make 
tp & translator's style; on the basis of similarity or dissimil- 
arity of “reaction,” the idiosyncracies of the individual trane- 
lutors will reveal themselves, For o translator's style is: the 
total sum. of “reactions,” of the ways in which the original is 
handled by him in the various provinces of grammar, rhetoric, 
SAMAntics, and exegusis, 
iustrations: Take, for example, the use of the historical 
The Wisterieal present (with && or preceding «si) to express: 
Present. the Hebrew 1 consecutiv cum dmperfecto, 
Exampies are frequent in K; there is just one example in 
Jd* How far the usage extends beyond the books just 
mentioned, retiasins to be investigated. It is clear that, in 
order to establish the interrelation of varions books, the student 
must go through the entire Old Testament in Greek. 





1 > was apparently taken as nots acewsativs: maeivem pro activo? 
© Activam pro passivo, 2 mper / mene 
1K. gy) TR G1 Tithe 1921 185 17 thie Shir TIT K Ibe 08h 
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Or take the criterion of “subordination in sqburdinatlon In 
the place of coordination.” The following types the place of Qo- 
are met with: ordination. 

(a) «ai AaBotom Saye Sokm mpm (eg. Ge S* 4% 41 18h. 

(b) xo} royevarres karayayere CATT OWI? (e. ¢. Gea 4h 
Lie 23.2210 30 2): 

(C) dirayayiw careduinesrow udroly TYE 1OREN (ag. Ex ih" 
Ab 39 21): 

(d) drayeyor Suds ov TIS TPH (eg, Ex 39 © 4); 

(4) «al feetearo dayer bout +0 137 (e.g, Ge a142 girs 
45184 Bx 628 * No 91465 LK 14161: jhid. 4%, 

Or; “the generico singular for the Semitic The Generle 
plaral®; ¢ @, Si 424 dyariy arr dyerg /  Slnenlar, 
(OM TTITK; 47 2 rol dyarijrorros airiy / 13 (7M). 

Or, conversely, “the plural for the generic The Ploral forthe 
singular in Semitic;” eg, Ge42? ray xcroe Clenerle Singular, 
wovrren / SU; Neda !! cai! rors cerpypiens (apparently neuter 
plural) & atro& (se, fe voix yalodulominis) dpyorrm tor rhAcu = 
SWF WY? BMS OUz? / ONT My? OMS O27; Pr 110% dyaAdué 
rovrd mohes / TD PIPN; Is 1 23 Gyeraeres ag ON ge 193; 
1S offmegt! unanyyeres alee / TDDIN 63. 

Or, “participial | construction in the iss of Participial Con- 
4 finite verb im relative clauses;" ¢ g. Ex 202 *trueflon. 

a idayaywr acl? TAT “ee; 29 .!§ 3b dheyoyuw otros / TER 
Bmx “resi; Ro 4-18 9 eee oc / SNITK “SK ond else- 
where, 

Or, conversely, “a relative clause in the Belative Clunves 
place of « Semitic participle;” e.g. 1 Es 5° In the place of 
(Eizr 45) 8s perfyeyer (var. perp) / opon;  Partlelples. 
fs-419 Gy yWydenod — “De / “30K; and elsewhere. 

' 16; 16, 7h. 7 Doel. t 8, 1 omn @xe n. "A. 

* omn exo Td. * Gt, 7 4h, * omm exc A, 

‘The translator took ‘ti o035 as a genera] expression enmming op 
the preceding particulars; in euch caver, the Helrow may und may jot 
prefix the conjunction which the tranelator ts free to. express if ho so 
choosa; comp. Do 157) 29 a9 55 "er wt mee gekde 9 rep\ae, @ (var. cal, 
eat) wir pQuoe worypie AP. alii, © Bot wat ra oyare (=e, 

Mie 106 crm A, 

12 70 ae an equivalent af OM alse De G2" (utiles — meee / mECH) 
and Is 291; Je 77? junioes too = an abbreviated wox, comp. Arobio and 
Aramale imperatives of wt verlal 1 AP ali 


i 





: 4 a 


Complete ludue- From an each’ collation like the. pre- 
fien proventhtu- ceding it becomes syident that (1) a phe 
Aividualizing nomenon may indeed be characteristio of 
what Is goneral certain groups only; (2) when a phenomenon 
is scattered over a wide area (possibly the entire area), it 
ceases to be a: mark of individual style, bat becomes a general 
characteristic of translation from Semitic. into Greek; (3) cer- 
tain Manuscripts or groups of mantiscripts (— recensions) show 
a predilection for a certain stylistio peculiarity, Thus I find 
that Lucian frequently substitutes the sorist for the historical 
present! But such results are conclusive only when complete 
induction iz: available; otherwise the. student rons the risk of 
individualizing what ia general, 
and renders Many ideitifications, ancerthin at ‘thy first 
identitieation b)ush, become incontrovertible when supported 
‘posible. yy further evidence which the complete in- 
duction alone will bring to light. That capaypypa, = on the 
‘apot, ia the equivalent of ‘ann, obmm IL K 3': Jb 4070", » 
matter of doubt for the editora of the Oxford ES 18 
corroborated by Ps 65 (06) 17-2 (— RNA / Mnp). | We ore aale 
Jn identifving Beco duldooe Je 4336) 29 with pe, if we 
Compare wefeAnypies — TBD? Ge 41 14 | Si 441 dedpas dedibors 
for “OF Im ceases to be strange when é¢f4 — Jon Is 40 is 
compared. | Ee 224 rot xpordeias — AB> (4°9192) / 409 (ADH2), 
just as Le 19 2? Ar, «al wvvdtere APR? / OMY. | Whien it 
‘is remembered that'in 99 instances dedjw is employed for 
HPT, it will not be difficult to identify ol dearaydirrew Za 4 12 
with Svpen] / Pep. | Ps 15 (16) ¢ curwydyw tle cureyeryily ab 
‘ree must cerininiy be reduced to By7O}2 D834 (D298) / ODO TEE. 
which proves that ia the archetypo 7'O8 was written JOR, 
‘that is, with the 3 expressed, though perhaps “assimilated” at 
pronunciation. The evidence is afforded by the knowledge that 
ourayer —= O35 in 1] cases, | The last two examples are 
Mistrations of transposition for which other instances are 
available, prin Na 2?) Iucalorras — OSpENS / OFM: snp: 
fxraes — Sopnn Ex 102 Nu 9934 Jd 192) 1K 64 gy 4 
I Ch if 4, iuralyyare — Syry Ts 66 4, _ fyezoderas —_ do. ibid. 
34.1 Ie 352 wal) Aad pow == FE / PT, just as Pa BH (29) @ 
wa 6 yperypirey = RT / TE, While the latter identification 
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as supported directly by De G24 33-24 [s 44%, wo may cite 
dn substantiation of the former, examples like Ex.17" Jo 
TIN 1829 10399 where & Aude = Se, or Jd 20 29 where 
Aude te SM ID, of Mi 22 where | Aude otros? or b Anse # 
= Su’, or Sid5 "" where 4 dad oon? = Seve" a, also Je 
45:(36)® where & Aap and-Si 48! where 4 Aadg? — rTP. 
Tnstructive is: also Pe 65 (56)™ where 6 Aads corresponds to 
at comp. Sanhedrin 96* (and parallels); mar>. Sane moa 
mines, “the Community of Esrael is likened unto a dove”. | 
Only through ‘the juxtaposition of the total number of passages 4 
where elefairtal soa or ded tive = 2 TON was it possible for 
Prof. Nueriat! to identify «al eAaPoupier 7) dripa atrol Ma 
3 1* with fogs “trim in the place of our te “pen and: thus 
to bring to light a readieg which is unquestionably the original. 
He acknowledges lis indebtedness to my article “AAMBANEIN 
(including Derivatives and Compounds) and its Hebrew-Ara- 
maic Equivalents” which appeared in the AJSL, XXL (1906), 
LiOf, closing with » confirmation of my. own statement that 
we may obtain through just such work as Fam planning, “in 
the place of the brillinnt, lmt uncertain, guesses, results which 
may be predicted with almost mathematical accuracy.” 
Results which are equally certain are afforded [equally leads te 
by o possession of the complete material when the reeogultion 
we (urn to inner-Greek corruptions, A few pat 
examples will not be amiss: we 
Il K 8 wa erofes uvrove Sixt. (= B. 92. 120.158. 247) | 
D2 ADIN has been recognized as faulty. Mr. Burney emends 
wal derdiees eivois'?; le compares Ps 73, where dpyi iedyuy = 
cyt, and Is 26 2! drips rir opyie / TP apo?; he ahiould have 
added ibid. 48:2" wai émjyaye é&" attois dpyjy / TOD Yop FDEN 
and Si 6% toywoyj = My. But he fails to account for the 
+altermtion” in the parallel passage 11 Ch 6G 4° «or rurofus ax 
cove '3 for which no variant reading is available. Nevertheless, 


—— —_— 








1 Gmn exe Sh. 7h. + HM. 29. BO, AO, 63, 64. 72, 77 Sime, 

4.166277 ‘AGA aL 8A = 898, 

Tt go0>W*, 248; aire? 2 70, €. ‘A, * omm. 

it Pr Og 2 (05) No I? Ze & 13, 1 ZAW. MVE (100s), 200. 

12 Connp. the reading «at erefet er errow 44. 2.55, G4, 71 74 106. 110. 
181 (with the error ste /-Ger, 123. Uh 144. 236, 242-45, Ald Cat Nie, 
Abed £5 can erapey pe arroe Ay eal Me freydgge (éritp Compl.) de’ advo’ 4, 

8 AS onl fie Prete de" aired, 


ia 
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we must emend here likewise: sui fsifey «troie or te aerode 
The emendation is rendered plausible by the knowledge that 
in four other places that hive come under my observation 
fmife has hy its side the corrupt variant werafa.t 
The corrupt rending araxtnrtyrertias n / drdytyre Ge 42 18 
finds its analogy in Is 16 "4 where ayfdetys! or ayfortoe? is 
found for ey#js. The latter if of course the correct reading; 
the ‘transintor pointed "37m (or “an. Sym)4/ Pun 
[6 38 20 row quer may is apparently corrupt In the 
first pluce ses BRAQ* is itncistic error for vos 4; but 
the whole is corrupt. The translator wrote, ri ay condone 
=, With the aid of the emended text, we arrive at the 
reading Dianne / Birr; (rou) ey ¢c. inin — j2 c mfin, as 
may be seen from such an example a9 py Gayaydr — Se_ Is 
64%.7 ] Hence wo are led to the conclusion that the trana- 
er with his rot jy diowepecerton pl dvoxdpsror Za 948 pointed 
lie text syst “ape / ay “aye. | An then to the ‘solution of 
a more difficult problem: I K19¢ pi) cpordpur mire is ree 
ducible to 2338 for the received £33 °3. For the graphio 
tariant 2/5 FT cannot quote another instance from my own 
observations; but undoubtedly examples will be found. On the 
other hand, | have met with « sufficient number of the (exege- 
tical) misreading (misinterpretation) of & into @ ond vice 
versa, and in thia very verb Tam in o position to cite Is 53 
where beth © eporijyOy and = =pocypiyOy presuppose 33 for the 
Masoretic #33. The form 3) for ng’z, which suggested itself 
to the translator, is no more impossible than sts for N¥Y, or 
PS for na. j This observation leads to anothor find. Je 44137) i2 
we read dyepiom / p7O? The consonants ore supported by 
"AGQE9E10311 013; just how the word was pointed by them, 
may still be a matter of doubt; at ull events, they took it as 
a donominative from pot. pecantine to Giesebrecht, the ren- 


——_— 








1 Le 96% (1 TS TT): TV Ew 1 is): de 92 + 408): 25 (A) Con- 
versely we find the corrupt maf B42 for the correct werity rel] Es 
2 1 (Rothutcin's retroversion “AIM is thus rendered problematical), 

+ 95. 202 447 (bad orthography), The corrupt reading underlies 


qaenll oh, ‘Comp. Am 7.1? Je 25 Je a7 (40) 1, 
) Also O44. 49, 51. 62, 106. 147, 05. B08, Compl. Hier, 
"= Sixt (and ell ex sill * Activum pro passive, 


© npr iia, © perpicrortin, i aorsone. ast. 
1) aoe mtn, ") wt divideret possestionem, 
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doring of the Septuagint goes back to the same consonants 
and to the same interpretation. But, to eay the least, that 
is by no means obvious. On the other hand, we tind that 
dyopdlar corresponds in two passages! to np>, just as in five 
passages? it represents the synonymous 737, while Ne 102! 

wes = TPE. Hence it may be: readily conjectured that 
the translator read in his text mpo? / pon, that is, the same 
consonants transposed, and that his grammar permitted nm 
fo see in the word the form py? as a possible by-form of 
nope. 

Da 1140 € nai of wot atrot ovedigourw dyAcy ave werow today 
contains two corruptions: for ava peror read with AA. alii: du 
rior, god for mifoiew read curdyrowr xal ewnifourw. Note 
the variant cuabovrw SB for ewaterrw, and the insertion of 
ou (revatrove alter sold in A. The whole is then — p31 
89 ON ja wo aN fj ower sc. eoAguow, comp. with 
the object expressed verse 24 9 — Fonte> mun, De 2*™ 
72 Tun and ibid, + '9.— Mans, Apparently cxvayourn 
was miswritten into cwratowr, and then sal rvratourw was 
omitted; rHa¥— and ewef— are proved as possible variants 








1 Ne 102! and P7,0h 1%; in the latter passage, 7TOS i expreseed by 
A (dp Qdyeerc,. Also = 0 67 (65) 19 nopd is rendered baa, 

27 Ch 2) wide Si STi [ne B42; Av. Ga a7 ie 

1 Observe that while £39 supply an object denoting “portion, possess- 
jon" —ithe “land of Benjamin” and chapter 32 aro responsible for this ou- 
rious bit of exegesis—, certain Greek manuscripts (4 #9 Qew A) rightly 
add eerox, “to boy food", m most natural thing to do daring the moment- 
ary raising of the siege. It is trug, wap Jb 4050") in rendered by © 
dyopdrovew erie (againet G papcrederre fH wind, “A qpureiroure minis, = he 
mepetieorre wive -Hecrm): aa Te and phn are synonyma, it may wtill be 
possible to reduce éyepdem in Je to the received pir. If eo, that would 
be another illustration of the valus of compléle indoction, Bot it re- 
maine difficalt to sce how mar and dyydinw cold be equivalent Perhaps 
the Theedotionic rundering belongs to the first half of the verse (n>"; 
comp, De 2¢ where 19R in rendered in @ by \jeverhe | tyypdrars = 
20'n).—An interesting variant in the Je passage is drofpdem (27). Of 
couree. it may be a corroption from dyoedru. On the other hand, it may 
reprewent the Masoretio piy> in the sense “to slip through, run away” 
(seo Giesebrocht ad focwm), (Another variant i wapomem 26 — 7) 

\ dence Q is corrupt, af it does mot agree with rudier; the ab- 
brevinted ieaane (eo A) wes tcorrectly resolved. 
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not only from the reading ‘in codex 88 but also from De 3 394 
and TV K 52 nl 


fl K 9% yxourar A for Hebrew 183 is certainly suspie- 
tous; TyGpomr'B, rell is graphically somewhat distant. But an 
pate like Le D1 avrow 54. 75 for ated will stiggest the 
possibility: that yeovray is 4 mislenrd jxoru, Since javr 
cused as an aorist, the ending oree for “oy, frequently met 
with in the Greek of the Septuagint in aorists, liecomes in- 
telligible. 
wand = are found Interehanged in &@ number of instances. 
I have noted some jn o previous paper,’ Observe the prin 
tiovial examples: Za 9 4 wereda!  rardBa; ibid, 19 4 warudw? / 
manda 
‘The meaningless xarwraferr w Ge 4429 js due to ditto- 
‘graphed va; the correct reading ia of course xaréfere — STAT. 
‘The same error occurs Ge 44219 TIT K $8! 40 Am ptt 4 
W184) 21% The next step is the simplex rafere'? (hence also 
without an intermediar: Ts 26714); and, conversely, Je 193 1 
Ex 44 itis 
Howeomplotein- Whether the student of the Septuagint aims 
‘daction may he op restoring the Greek original as it left the 
obtalnedy panalatarst honda, or, more ultimately, at a 
recovery of the Semitic “Vorluge,” he is always face to face 
with problems of identification, Whatever is isolated, depending 
upon m particular conatellation, cannot of course he covered 
by a general rule, But all those facta which. are seneral, 
conditioned. by causes which may ocenr again and aguin, 
most be formulated as rules, and aa such fie placed at 
the serviow of students, ‘The complete induction of the 
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sum total of general typical facts can be secured only by 
two methods of procedure which can be easily combinnd. 
On the one hand, each article in the Concor- Lexieal equa- 
dunce to the Septuagint and the other Greek Hons, 
Versions of the Old ‘Testament, such as we possess in the 
()xiord publication, must be gone through for the purpose of 
establishing ull lexical equations. Lt ia, obvious, following as 
it dees from the mature of Semitic speech, that derivatives 
and compounds must be treated in conjunction with the 
primary words and the simplicia. It has been shown im thie 
paper how the equation of Gubyw tel or Gf rea = 2 428 is 
substantiated by the equation traywy) — May. The Greek 
compounds often serve merely to mark the + Aktionsart”.! 
Whether we say in Greek deayyeer, erayyiAAar, or the sim- 
plex dA, the Semitic equivalents will in most cases be 
indifferently the same. Where, on the other hond, the pre- 
verb retains its local force, as in the case of dye, the Semitic 
equivalent will naturally differ, and the differences will be- 
come evident as the compounds are studied in their totality 
and with a view to each other. 


On the other hand, the text of the vers- Grammatical 
ions niust be investigated with a view to gram- — eqaatloms. 
miaticed! equations, I use the two terms, lerical and grani- 
matical, in their widest connotations, Whien I say, dyu = 
353, [ abstract from all grammatical differences, such as 
the correspondence of the active to the Kal, of the pussive 
to the Semitic passive, of the aorist to the perfect, and the 
like, Equally, when I treat of the equations: aorist — per- 
fect, de c. conjunct, aor. = OX o. imperf., or of such stylistic 
peculiarities as “adjectivum pro womine in genit.”, or “ac- 
tivum pro padsivo”, I abstract from the lexical meaning of 
the words or phrases entering into considerntion. While 
a moilicum of grammatical observation is necessary for the 
proper grouping of lexical equations within euch article, the 
material for a grammatical Concordance may be gathered 
direct from the texts Complete induction, at all events. can 
‘be had only by means of the two lines of investigation, the 
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A Hymn to Mullil. Tablet 29616, CT. XV, Plates. 7, 
5 and 9.—By Rev. Frenenwr A. Vanpersurcn, Ph. D., 
Columbia University, New York City, 


Peares 7,8 and 9 in Volume AV of Cuneiform Texts from 
FBabylontan Tablets im the British Museum contain texts. of 
sixteen tablets of Sumerian Hywns which are very important. 
The hymns are of sufficient length and variety to afford a 
good idea of what Babylonian Psalmody consists, Not one has 
legs than thirty lines, and, in the collection, seven different 
deities are addressed; BU, Sin, Adad, Nergal, Bau, Kirgilu, 
and ‘Tammuz, gods whose functions relate to almost every 
phase of Babylomian theology. 

This hymn, addressed to Bel, who is called in the colophon, 
line 74, Mu-wl-Jif, a the first in the collection and one of the 
longest unilingual Babylonian hymns on record. ‘The first 
sixteen or eighteen lines, however, and the Inst thirteen are 
too badly broken to give « connected discourse. From line 20 
to line 63, the text is m fairly condition, 

This hymn dwells opon the majesty of Bal’s word. The 
Non-Semitie Bél, older than Nannar or Samad, who were 
successively rivals of Bel as local gods, came to be recognized 
as *the Lord of the lands” Tho place of his dwelling was in 
the temple, E-kur, located at Nippur, probably the “house” 
referred to in this hyme. As “the Lord of the lands”, he was 
conceited of as controlling the destinies of men. Thus, we 
find him approaching men and speaking to them, as the follow- 
ing hymn shows. The fuller development of Bél’s position, as 
belonging to a triad, where Anu was considered god of heaven, 
Bal, god of earth, and Ea, god of the deep, wns Assyrian, 
We have no trace of this thought im our hymn. 

My translation of this very difficult hymn and its commen- 
tary have liad the cooperation of Dr. J. Dyneley Prince, Pro- 
fessor of Semitic Languages in Columbia University, and 
Author of Maferials for a Sumerian Lexicon, whom I have 
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oe ee gin(DU) 
a es wai-uatiegar (SA) MRI) 
. — — = — — — — — it is done; it is established. 
i — — — — — — [e-nesim dimmer mu-ul-lil-Téh (RT) 
ee Se eee eet TNS word of Mullil, it is established, 
3 — — —— — — — — — — dimmer gu-la-w 23(R) 
——-— — — — — — — of Gua, it is established. 
3 — — — — — — — — [alm dimmer muda 2(RL) 
=== - — — of Mullil, it is establishod, 
16 — —— — = = = — ma-th-ywli-a WIRY 
— —— = — —which miketh lt great; it ix established, 
H.— — — — — — — ma-ablad-a (RD 
= — — — — — Which maketh it evil; it is established. 


12. — — — — @ig(PA) he(GAN)-in-yuy(KA)-ga 33(RL) 
— — — [bearing] the sceptre(?), lot him speak; it is 


established. 
Te <_ ) nu-inu-da- -ma (MLA) -wia (MLA) 

———— — — — — on?) the one who begetteth not, 
ee eg ee Ntemtt-da-zi-et 

—— SE eC — thi one who giveth no Fife, 
Mh — — — — serra mi-tldi-ir 

= — — — — — — the one who bindeth the forest. 
lik — — — — — sila(TAR)-a mu-uheri 

—— ——— — — the one who setteth op the road 
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17, — — — f-a}b(?)-il-e me-ri dim(A.AN)-da-ab-il-e 
— — — the one who lifteth up, who lifteth up the dagger. 
18. — [-nJa-de-da Jam(U)j-sun(SE)-na-ye sag im-da-sig(PA)-gi 
— — — — the one who at the fixed period (?) of plant- 
growth smiteth the head. 
1% — — — gig-ga-bi-ed dm(A.AN) -til((T1)-1i 
— — — ito the sick one) (?) thou givest life. 


LOED OF ABUNDANCE 

20. (da}m-a nin-nin-wn-til(TLti-en ma-al-la nu-mu-wn-til(TT)tée-en 
To(?) the spouse that liveth not, the husband (?) that liveth not, 

21, dam-ma nu-ntetn-til(T1)-L-en dumu/'TUB)-a nu-niu-un- 
(il-(TI)-fi-n 
the wife that liveth not, the child that liveth not (thou 
givest lifo). 

22. zal(N1} nigin ne-en ealiN}) Sa(L1B) tie-en 
Abundance of everything there is, abundance in-the midst 
(of the land) there is. 

33. tam (TT) Jct imtna-bi Iei-di-ta jam(U) iete mie-on 
The food of that Innd is sevenfold], in that land food to. 

eat: there “is. 

24. tir amar(ZUR)-hi a nag an-meen 
In tho resting place of their young water to dirink there ts 

96.. ga-tie-an mne-en mela jot-Hi( KU) eee hur(BAB)-ra meen 
Lord art thou who for the gate in the city art protector. 

26, el Ai sige mi su-a me-en 
In the shining land on ite water-ways chipping thou in- 

27. pel a sug-ra la-dn-ntgin-na moon 
Plontifulness of water thou causest the water-ways to enclose. 

28. mu gig gin(DU) ertydi(MAL) ped me-en iud(TAR)-mu 
ka meo-on 
When an epidemic sickness is spread over the established 
city amy (its) judge in the gate thou art. 

20. dei Gl la ne-en 2( BIT) damal mid) gi(MAL) sag @: BIT) fir- 
Over the land, the high land, over the broad louse thou 
art established; thou art head over the house and its 
structure (beams). 
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$0. lid-da(LTB)-ni-mal (1G) @( 0D) -ne-mal (IG) me-en 
In the midst of their cattie when they are without power 
thou art. 

31. win gin(DU) Sal-mal (iG) tid-ta(LTB)-nn-mal(1G) meen 
Faithful lord of compassion m the midet of the cattle that 
are unsustained thou art. 


LOBED OF SEAN APFROAUH. 
$2. f-mee-wn-ne eneiniand(MAL)-ni na-maeda-fe nne(-li)-da 
vir be 
The lord whose word appreacheth, to mankind it is Dear. 
33. ened dimmer gu-ia-ge ne-ma-date mwoiu-da niema-te 
The word of Gula approactieth, to mankind it js near. 
St. ened diminer mu-ul-lil-la-ge no-mavda-te mute-da mi-ma-le 
The word of Mullil approacheth, to mankind it is near. 
35, €(BIT) ci-pe era mao ni-in-h mu-lw-la n-ne 
My true howse which in the city of the land endureth, to 
mankind if is near. 
36. mu-tu oi-mue er-a na ni-in-f ma-lada ni-ma-te 
My faithfa! folk(priesthood) who m the city of the land 
endure, to mankind they are near. 
87. @(B1T)-nin eu gal-gal-la ga-ma-te mu-lu-da ni-ma-te 
My house of great wisdom; muy it be newr; to mankind it 
is wear. 
Reverse. 
38. [iul-la kai vt ib ga-ma-te mu-lu-da ni-ma-le 
He of the gate of the high tower (born), may he be near; 
to mankind he is near, 


On) OF SU PPLICATION, 
39. damal(?) gan me-en wd—da gab-de-jied mu-lu-na su~padle 
Mighty, productive one thou art, let light extend, to his 


people he shall speak, 
40. e-ne-iim dimmer gueia-ge ga-be-da-ped mu-lu-ne imu-padale 
The word of Gula, may it extend, to his people it shall speak. 


41. e-ne-dim dimmer mu-ul-lil-li-ye ga-ba-da-pei aela-na mti- 


The word of Mullil may it extend, to his people it shall 
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42, udede €(BIT) azag-ga garla-da-ped mu-li-na mu-pad-de 


4d. 


47, 


49. 


51. 


52. 


The light of the ahining house, may it extend, to his people 
it shall speak. 

a(BIT) wag a(BIT) pisan(Sl'T)-na ga-ba-da-ped mu-lu-na 
The shinine house, the house of vessels, may it extend, to 
iis people it shall speak. 

mute fel Ai-ne gli [G)-gal(L) e-ne 20 nin-pad-de e-ne 
Sinpers at the altar prostrate themselves, for life they speak, 


5, S(BIT) ri-a-ni hl (LG) (1G) ene zi mutepad-le ene 


In the house of their protection they prostrate. themselves, 
for iif they speak. 

divtmi(MAL)-ni ser mieun-ene-ra idib(LU) mn-nuii-na- 
ulead 

Before their king they hold a festival, the word they speak. 
dim dinner ge-la dim dimmer bara gin(Gl)-gin(G])-na 
bth (LU) mite-tan-arie-aliedi 

To the queen, to Gula the queen, to the deity of the 
shrme, they turn, the word they speak. 


LORD OF MAJESTY. 


gi-e wd-da oa-Siean-mu za-< wd-du a-la duped ana die 
ag(RAM) | | 
Tiliow who art the light, my lord, thoy who art the light, 
wlio oan reach (to thee)! What can measure itself (with thee)! 
é-vie-dm dimmer gu-lo-ge 2a-e wil-da a-ba da-ped ana dea 
aq(RAM) 

The word of Guin, thou who art the light, who can reach 
fto thee)! What can measure itself (with thee)! 


. &ne-am dimmer mti-ul-lil-ta-ge ec-e udala a-ba da-pe} (a)-n4a 


qa-a-dig (EAM) 
Word of Mullil; thouwwho art the light, who can reach (to 
thee)! What can measure itself (with thee)! 
a yatd-on-mu tir-eu-da di}(KAK)-¢ alam-eu la-a-an niyin 
Fathor, my lord, in thy court whure thou art croative, who 
Can wincompass thy image 
mula gini-mé-ru fi nu-tni-gan dlayi-ru fayran mgin 
() the men who bow to thee in the lands which submit 
not, who may encompass thy mmage: 
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5B. daman(TUR) der(?)(RU) gaming oi dete e-unemia-al 
alam bt-i-an nigin 
Of the lofty @) sons who bow down and exercise no power, 
who may encompass thy image! 

64. dum (TUR) dur?) GRU) dg(@)(RAM ai?) Tea ge tuk @) 
(EU) (TUM-ew sal( NI) time ba-ni- 


LOBED OF KEMOATFENBE. 


ih aga( MIR) say nulu-eala ene Si al keud (TAR ud (TAR) -de 
With crowned head among the people (and) with uplifted 
‘hand he pronounceth judgment. 

6. e-he-dim dimmer gu-la-ge ene Saal kud (TAR)-tud(TAR)-do 
The word of Gulu, it with uplifted hand pronounceth 
judgment. 

Bi enedm dimmer mu-ulliblige ene a al hud(TAR)-kud 
(TAR) -de 
The: word of Mullil it with uplifted hanil pronounceth 
_ dudgment. 

68. igi (Sljai-da wd-de é(BIT) iver ud-de ga-ba-be-éa( RY) 
The light of his face in the house of decision, may it 
estublish light. 

59. e-ne-dim dimmer: yui-la-ge a BIT) bar-ri ud-le ga-bachi as(RE) 
The word of Gula in the house of decision, may it estab-. 
lista Liyelut. 

60, enesim dinmer nu-nd-liltd-ge &(BIT) bar-ré wd-de gata 
ee giae | hy | 
The word of Mullil in the house of decision, may it estab-- 
lish light. 

61. dba ba- -q-ile ata letug(TURK)-ga(MAbh)-@ a-ba bat-api- 
binky (RAM) .¢ 
Who can — — who oan grasp it! Who can keep it! 

62, eridvim dimmer gtla-ge a-ha badug(TUR)-ga(MAL)}« abe 
Waciitichl ig (RAMs 
The word of Gula, who can grasp it! Who can keep it! 

63. e-ne-iin dimmer meub-libliege a-ha ba-tug(TUK)-ga(MA Lo 
aba tusan-ge[aig(RAM}e), oe : 
The word of Mullil, who can grasp it! Who can keep itl 
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RECKES TEXT. 


‘64. dumu(TUR}mu — — — — — — —t bad dg(RAM)- 
“My son — — —— who can measure it! 








‘ian — — = — — — bit eel hu Fa-an-dy (RAM}-e 


—-—--- — — — — whe can measure it! 





ae se 


ee ee wie ee SS — — can keep itt 
Ol aa yl ey re het-tlt- — — 
— ei ee > CS Wh et 
ma —-—-— = - — - anda. tua seaPeata heanete —_— 
Sa SS —  — — Wi can keep — — — — 
Th — — — — — = — — ku mat-e aba ba-an-si-ty(RAM ke 
— = ee = = who can keep it! 
72 = — — — — — indy KA) pet deere bain-da-gul(RU) 
—— speak —— — brother ——— th + 
3% ——- — = — in-duy(KA)-ga — — —ba anita sub(RU) 
—_—-—---—-— = speak — — — — — — throw —— 
4. — — — — — — lom-me dimmer mu-ul-lil 
— = — — — of penitence to Mullil. 
Th.— — — — — — merit 


— — — — its lines in the tablet. 


Giensmmentne’. 
‘Dines 1 to, 19. Broken Text. 
The Weginting of each line up to Tine 90, being erased, ii 
connected translation for this section is prec The 
closing words of each line, however, giving some complete 
clauses, aré intact. Sowe of the characteristics of Bel or 
Muilil who seems to be the subject of the hymn therefore. 
L/S these 
li ix no doubt 4 pronominal suffix in this line, fe; ocour- 
rng te nl an tin farther on, has in it the idex of 
‘apnroad ing, felt being the Assyrian equivalent. 
8. gin is a value of DU that mfabt possibly fit here, eyual to 
han tset,! pane value gui might do, equal to nets ‘Stand,’ 
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6 wiu-nn 8a common vorbal prefia signifying completed 
Sctiod, 34 an infix of location or direction, and gar(BA) oT 
possibly the Bie Sal value mar as a verb, if we take its mont 
uiinl meaning, equals the Assyrian Seldu, 8, one of the 
ralues of RI, equal to mada, gives the meaning ‘establish’ 
which is probably the one intended for the close of this and 
the following six lings, 

7. eve-din is probably the subject of Q5(1LT). e-we-der equals 
aimndéie and is & dialectic phoneticiem for injm(hA), Br. 508. 
eneim occur 15 or 16 times in this bymn. ¢-neaha i Ao 
‘authoritutive word’ It sometimes etands for the god himeelt; 
wee line 50. mu-ul-lbid is the Eme Sal form in Sumerian for 
Bele name. 

8, gi-li-a equals reli ‘yreat! ond was also the mame ofa 
doddess, She appests in this Lymn evidently as the consort 
of Bel. The gods sometimes had more than ons consort, The 
chief cotwort of Bel was Bélit, The goddess naturally possessed 
the same qualities as the god with whom she was consorted, 
hut in a diminutive degree. Gola ia more genorally known as 
the consort of Nin-ib. 

Lh. fra, the common Sumerian word for ‘evil.’ 

12, We cannot atate with much certaimty the relation of 
PA in this sentence. he(GAN)-in-gug(KA}-ya is clonrly aoverb 
in the precative construction, in may bea part of the proco- 
tive prefix, he-in being dialectic for gan. 

13, ma(MA)—alddn, Br. 6769, and the infix da may he 
locative, the pronominal representative being tinderstood. 

14. ci ia one of the common words for ‘life,’ — Assyrinn 
napiitu, bat here evidently a verb. 

15 & 10; soy-ro eo ire, Br. 4916. wh and bi are verbal m- 
fixes, MSL, p, ANITV. we = kaw, Br. 5386. 

17. 4 = nash, Br, 6148, me-ri is phonetic for the Eme Sal; 
mer (AD), pifru. amCA, AN) seems to occur sometimes as # 
verbal prefix, Br, p., 648, but it serves more usually as 
anffix equal to the verb ‘to be" In da-ab, dab, “unto it’ we 
have the pronomimal object represented by ab, 

18, Jam(U)-sva(SE)-na, a word not often found outside of 
the collection of hymn in CT. XV, is explained by Professor 
Prince in hth translation of some of these bymns, aos ‘plani- 
growth” It is to he regretted that the sign SE in this com 
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bination in these inscriptions is mot very readily identified; 
thi phonetic complement iia, however, helps to confirm the 
realling of the sian ag-sun. slg(PA)— malidiseu, “smite,” Br. 5576. 

19, 4 is sometime: a postpuosition, Br. 9998, G1 (TT) — balitn. 


Lines 20 (6 81. Loril of Alniniauee. 

The Assyrian Creation Legenis atsnme that Bél, the old 
god of Nippur, was the god of the earth par excellence, and 
that it was lie who prepared the earth for the habitation of 





mankind, See Jastrow, Religion of Babyloma anid Assiria, 1 
p- 140. ; 


20 € 91. daw —=—aitate and dumu(TUR)— mary, and the 
parallellism between the two lines would suggest that ma-alla 


must mean ‘husband’ being a dialectic form for widl(IG) . 
which equala but, also Sa/dinu, signifying ‘substance, ‘wxist- - 
ence, dec. 

B82 & 25, 2al(NI)— bora “be abundant,’ Br. 4314 iigin = : 
niphara, Br, 10335, émina-bi— sibittj-sunn or sibitte-su. sam 
ki: — rity alailu, ‘fool to eat’ ae 


24, tir — tarbasn and amar(ZUR) = btrw ‘offspring.’ 4 nag 
— mé Zatti water to drink. Aar{BAB)-7q im 26 means ‘pro- 
tecbor, from. nesiiri. - 

a5 & 27. These two lines go together and illustrate how 
Bél’s und Es’s provinces overlap each other, as regarda tho 
water-courses. svg = duet and su — rudd, ped — rapisu 
‘extent, from which we derive the ides ‘plentifulnmess’ and a 
may equal mit ‘water.’ (u-an-nigin-na is a verb; the prefix, 
one of Haus) occurence, In a pronominal! way takes up the 
remote object just given, migin as a verb = pahdrw; above, 
it is 4 noun, 

98, This anil the following three lines offer a considerable 
difficulty in translation. mu — jaltu from the fuller form wi- 
an-ne ‘onme of heaven’ 1. @, ‘year’ From gig ‘sick’ and gin 
‘going’ we get the translation ‘epidemic sickness.” Awi(TAR) 
—dauu ‘judge,’ | 

29. Hea or wilh, and mul, although usually a preposition, 
seems here to have the place of a postposition, fir-ra — 
quetiry “beam.” 
$04 31. These two lines have parallel thoughts and con- 
aejuently should be explained together, Their duplicates. in 
Plate 24, possessing slight phonetic variations, help to a cor- 
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rect reading. Perhaps [1G should be read gdl, but line 11 of 
Plate 24 gives mit-tl. Possibly id is a loun-word from the 
Semitic fide which is connected with alddw, but there are 
fexicographic references which connect it with [, making: it 
oyual te the fominine littu ‘wild cow.’ It is.interesting to note 
ulso that the sign LID bas + value ls ‘wild ox.’ gin 
(DU) = fidinuw and Saf = yenn. 


[1s10, 


32 to &S. Lard af Near Approuch. 

The Babylonian. theologian, as pointed out by Professor 
Jastrow, regarded Bil as representing providential forces 
which opérate among the inhabited portions. of the globe. 
This idea is apparent here in the lines about Bal's nent 
approach. 

92. Poasjlily it is well to note the difference between na- 
ma-da-té and ni-ma-te. Thu firsi, it will be noticed, has the 
infix da which dhe second dove not have. This must be 
heeaase of the locative relation of da to the noan preceding 
the verb. Another difference is that the first verb has the 
prefix na where the second has wi na does not offen occur 
as a prefix: wien it does, it usually belongs to the verb of 
the third person, na may probalily be a hartuonic equivalent 
of ai wi and ne are both used with an avrist bere. If te 
means ‘is approaching, ni-le must mean ‘is near. pia ne A 
prefix would be a harmonic equivalent of mr, but, as an infix, 
must herve reference to matter going before. mu-da seems to 
he a soribal error for muu-lu-da ; see the same refrain in line 33, 

56. vi-in-tiy nin (ni-in) isa reduplication referring to the 
Gndirect object, probubly to ma ‘Inn’ % ss equivalent to 
laiirt can mean ‘endure’ Possibly o value should be choven 
for U as meaning ‘old! that ay take the phonetic complement 
“ra; instances with U+ra meaning ‘old’ are on record, On 
the other hand, ra may not be a phonetic complement at all. 

38. si =karite ‘horn.’ Notice the precative form of the 
verb, ya-ma-te; the infix da now has droppud out. 


39 to 47. Lord af Supplication. 


The thought passes here from that of Bél giving command 
to his people to that of the people offering prayer to Bal 
49, damal — gabe: an gan — alidu, gub-da-pe§ seems to he 
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for ga-ha-da-pee; see the next line, where ga is plainly precatjve. 


i 





pes = yapdsn ‘extend’ as above, pod = tame ‘speak.’ 
7 Aa. pisan(SUT)-na = pisann ‘vessel,’ we are guided by the 


netic complement in determining this value of SIT; the 
value id would have given alaktu ‘going, ati = mentite 
‘counting,’ and sangu = danga ‘priest,’ Sacrificial vessels are 
no doubt referred tn. | 

4 kene, ‘place of fre,’ hence ‘ultar.’ gil(1G)—lebinu, Br. 
9941. -ri in line 45 = }alinw which gives us the word ‘pro- 
tuction.’ 

46; sar; the right Assyrian equivalent for this word here is 
itiune, Bro 481). No other meaning for SAT. will suit: in this 
line, From sey as ‘forest’ we easily pass to the conception 
‘pa and then to the “frstival’ that might be held there ra 
= rami, Br, 6362. rdib(LO jis the same as the Assyrian Ieubita, 
ici) ie. eaid fo meat ‘seizing speech and t-te, referred to 
above, ‘high speck’ It may not, however, he safe often to 
regard the parts of such composite words as having ideographio 
value. bi = Aiki and nah (na-ab) calls up the double object, 
direct and indirect, giving such a use as in ‘they speak it 
to fume 

47, dim = darru, Br, 4254, and of course we can say ‘queen,’ 
if dim can mean ‘king’ bara = javakiu and gin(Gl) — tarw. 








48 to 54, Lord of Majesty. 
‘The last two lines of this section are exceedingly difficult, 
lines 61 and 62 also give considerable trouble, 
The thought that the loftiness of the deity as incomparable, 


‘found here, appears in other hymns, particularly the great 


bilingual hymn to Nannar, published in [V BR. 9, See Vandler- 
barahie ‘Stimerian Hymns. 
48. a-ba= mann who? a-ne — min? ‘what?’ a-t-dg(RAMG; 


es af @ for a verbal prefix is unusual; dg(HhAM) = 
maidadu “measore’ In line 50, na, by scribal error, stands 
for a-na, 


‘Bl. tir, court? seo line 24. di(KARK) —banti, spain, riltt, de. 
alum, according to Sb. 378, hut sedam, necording to Br, 7297, 
giving the Assyrian [ani and saleve image’ ti-d-a == mint 





‘what?;’ Br. 3969. a-an above — ‘what? tf alone also can = 
4what?:' Br, 3958: nigin — sahdrw similar in meaning to pa- 
Wdirn; see lines 22 & 27. gam in 52 = kaniju tbow down.’ 












394 Frederick A. Vanderburgh, A Hiann to Mullil, (1910. 


53. dutnc(TUR) — warn ‘sonz see line 21. dur(KU); possibly 

KU —rubit; if s0, the value would be dur, Br, 10498 & 10647. 
It would not alter the sense very innch, if we should read KU 
as equal to kakk@ and say ‘son with weapons. 3% — emfiht 
power! seir is dialectic for mir — bilu, etelin, farru and. 
other synonyms, mal is the samo as gdl(IG) — sakdnu 
‘establish,’ 
64. It is almost impossible to tell how KU and RAM should 
be read in this fine. If the fourth sign is ga the value of 
RAM is dg. RAM can —fru ‘command,’ yielding a parallel 
with @(TUM) ‘wrath’ li-w (difi) ‘luxuriant growth’ + gu ‘vege- 
tation’ form a parallel with zal(NT) ‘nbundant’ + dim-e ‘herbage.’ 
The second KU read as fii (aidbw) mokes o parallel to na 
(rubdgt). 


55 to 63. Lord of Reeompence, 

In passing from the previous section to this, there is 4 
chanze in the pronouns used. In that section Gél is referred 
io with the pronominal suffix -ry ‘thy; in this section by the 
suilix <ni ‘his.’ 

_ 63. aga(MIR); this sign signifies ‘crown, and the value age 
ie apparently from the Semitic agt, al = sine ‘lofty, Br. 6748, 
TAR wo have had above; with the valne hud, required by the 
phonetic complement de, we are led to some such meaning as 
Juiee,! divu, Br. 364, line 28. 

mmdu-eda; in line 3) and elsewhere, we love mu-lu-da; 19 


there any difference in these two phrases except phonetically? 


Is -¢-, in a cose like this, equal to the definite article ithe?” 
58. igi(SI) = panu, Br. 9259, bar —piristu, Br. 1758, 
G1. tug (TUK) = ahdew ‘seize.’ 


ri 


A Hymn to. the Goddess Kir-gi-lu (Cuneiform Texts from 
the British Museum, XV., Plate 23) with translation 
and commentary.— By Professor J. Dysnuny PRINCE, 
Pu.D, Columbia University, New York City. 


Tum following Eme-Sal hymn to the goddess Kir-yi-in 
foby. 4; also Nin-dar-gi-lu, rev. 14) ia distinctly a prayer for 
fructifying rain, the granting of which in this petition is ude 
the chief function of the deity. That Air-ji-lu, occurring 
nlvo. Reisner, Sum. Bab. Himnen, NO. 11, Pl 137, col. ili, +4, 
was nont other than [star seetes apparent from obv. 4. where 
Kir-gi-lu is mentioned as the tutelary deity of the E-Nand, 
the temple of Iétar, [star herself was the personification of 
fertility, the great mother of all that manifests life .Tastrow, 
Religion, Eng. Bd, p. 459), -s0 that a hymn of this character, 
praying for plenty, is perfectly natural. 

The exact meaning of the oome Kir-gi-lu ts not clear, but 
it seems undoubtedly to be connected with the iden of plen- 
teourness. Note that the sign KIR-PES — jnamila ‘fullness, 
#933; aloo KIKR-GAL, 6941; — marg ‘be fat’ 6934; = rupile 
lextend? 6936: falddu ‘to triple’ — ‘multiply,” 6937, all which 
meanings’ are in harmony with the general dew of fertility 
(MSL. 269).! For further discussion, see also below on oly. 2. 

In obv, 20, 21, I have rendered DA-MU as Bau, mm spite 
of the absence of the god-determinative AN: Here it should 
be noted that in some forms of the Babylonian theology, 
Bau was the mother of En, the deity of the ocean; viz. of 
water. Jastrow has suggested (Religion, p 61) that, since Ha 
representa the waters of the abyss or lower realm, Bau, his 
mother, probably was the deity of the waters of the opper 
realm: i.e, the clouds, which makes an allusion to her in: the 
present hymn peculiarly appropriate and implies her identi- 
fication by the writer with the water-giving jatar. 
=3 MSL. = John Dyneley Prince, Mutertale for a Sumerian: Lexicon, 
Leiprig, 100. Numbers not preceded by a title are references te Brinnow's 
(MTeassified List. 














| “ : _ 
An interesting feature of this hymn ia the occurrence of 


glossea giving He Eme-Sal pronunciation of certain signa; e.g... 
obt, 6: UN =; UBUR = wbi-nr for wbwwr; also rev. 8. 
suur zu-uy, written under a sign which otherwise might he 
‘difficult to pince. ; 

T am especially indebted to the Rev. Dre, F. A. Vatider- 
burgh and Robert Lau for many valuable suggestions in con- 
nection with the reudering of this difficult, hymn, 


CT. XV. Pl 23. 
Lodu(UL}-« pa-pa-al-ta ertA-Bl) feg(A-AN)-da wiiciiis 
For growth in the bud: a lamentation for rain....... 
2. czgg-zu-mu nin gata dimmer Air-gi-ia 
My glorious wisdom, lidy endowed with plenty, goddest 
Kirg!lu, 
3. kup-en(GUL)-sun(GUL) MU-GIG-TR ya-ta dimmer 
an-na 
who itrigatest the earth, goddess endowed with fulness, 
deity af heaven, 
4. nin-ziewne gata dimmer & Nand-a-ra 
‘O my faithful lady, endowed with fulness, goddess of 
| the house of Tatar! 
6 dimmer u( DN mi j-de inc-al ama ubur ei-da 
O goildess of my puople (land), wise one, mother of une 
fniling breast! 
6. la-ber file yota dimmer sal-fay 
Messenger of meres, endowed with fulness, goddess of grace! 
G..aw(ULiee po-pe-al-ta tai KU)-a-ta 
When growth dwelleth in the bud, 
& du(ULj< pa-pa-at dimmer azag-ga-ta 
thy growth of the bud (ia) from the poddess of ploriows 
fulness. 
9%. du(UL)- pa-pa-w! dara(TB)--ta 
‘Whos the growth of the bad lecometh full, 
10, ei-Gg(RAM) mee ma-ar ba-aniag an-na 
the beloved one estublisheth the decree; heaven ordaineth it. 
11, muhwdi ame-mu-re dug(KA }-ga-na-ah me-na muun-gabae 
For the man of jodgment who prayeth to my mother, 
hin command she setteth forth. 











me stnieyptbie 





For him who prayeth to the fulness of Girgilu, his com-. 


mani she seiteth forth, 


13. la-bar lite ga-ta dimmer aal-bag-bi mé-na mvu-un-gubo-e 
(She) the messenger of mercy, endowed with fulness, his: 


lady of grace, his command she setteth forth. 
1k dimmer séi-ki-ra mns(FIS}gita dug (CA )-ga-na-ab mena 
me-un-gaba-d 


For him who prayeth to Nannar (Sin) with devout in- 


elination (7), his command she setieth forth, 
15. muKGIS+gi ama dimmer azay-ga-ta a-a-mu-ra duy(KA)- 
_— pitenteali = | | 
For him who prayeth devoutly inclining (7?) before the 


divine mother endowed with glorious falness; (viz.) 


to my father, 


16. iie-nu aray Witenes (KT!) te MN gI-e METI IML 


gala 
his glorious command she setteth forth, hig command 
she setteth forth. 
V7. mena zo mntant( RT) rt-ue-geabane nye-na onte-ni- 


His command as a jewel she fixeth; ube setteth it forth; 


| his command ahe setteth forth. 
18 azag ni-tni-a azag-mw ha-ti 
Tlie glorious one she ie: my glorious one she liveth. 
19. ragin( RUT) wituk-a ga-mu ba-ti 
A crystal she is; my jewel ele liveth. 
20, fil eH AB) da-my ide (SUi-ni-ii( KU) ha-giil 
The storm of the house, the goddess Bau before its very 
face rendereth nought. 
91. dil ef AB!) da-mu ide (S1p-ni-sa(KU) bool 
The storm of the house, Bau before ita very fice de- 
atroyeth, 
99, 2... aa-mu We(SE)-ni-die( KU) ba-pi-fel) 


(the welfare?) of my futher before hie very face she: 


potent >, 
a ae , o-wme idetSl)-ni-ti( KT) bo ees. 
of my father before his very face ale... - 


ou. . on «dedi LU) niiea-te er(A-BL) beg(A-AN)-da -.... 


. tament forlack of grain) lamentution for rain ,.... 








JD. Prince, r19r0, 


oS soln [Kir}-yi-tu-ge( KIT) palit (LT) -micaske er(A-S0) 
 pegtA-AN)-da 
.+veees 0f Kirgilu; a lament for lack of grain; a lamen- 
tation for rain. . 





Li coven es eed LD} ma cut: ee 
teeeeec ee = TY lament; the voice of... iia te 


2 btitiiand iii ive a 
&, w-etin-na a-deiy er( AS] )-ra-fas oc... 
The gift of vegetation (im returs for) penitential psalms: 
ond tears (ahe will grant?), 
4. damal-Heggud-wits er(A-Sl)-aul ay-na me-(nia) .. - =. .? 
my broad headdress (all sufficient protection), L@) 
inking sal lumnent, the voice ..—. 
A me-# dinnner Ey-til tub(KU}-bi deq( A-AN) ide(Sl) gin(DV) 
wma Iw... 
The decree of Bal i is established: the rain goeth forward; 
my water... 
6. ceri-yil-a-mu ga seg A-AN) idefST) gi(T 0) amie lu .. 
Water for my city laid waste; plenteous ram oath 
forward; my water.... 
7, Bgnl-la erigid-la-mu si . 
For my house laid waste, ‘tor my. city Laid waste, life 
(hath been decreed?) 
B. fivnivebte inte enr-rur er(A-B1) gig i-ib- 
With hor exalted hand in the rain-storm she establishes 
jt; (in response to) troubled wiepin 
®& gaba-ni su-ul azay ga al gil-e or(A-Si}-gig- niib-had( BE) 
Hor brent is glorious (and) shining; the devastation (in 
| respon to) troubled weeping (she will remove?}. 
10. tiv-ni wlad-tir-ra-ni fag (?) er(A-Sl)-gig mi-ib- . 5. . 
Her step (tread) the seed of her vegetation eraciounly(?) 
(in return for) troubled weeping (will cans to be), 
1. wiage-0 gil? pgil?)bi mui(GIS) be-an-tuk-a-ta 
When on the day of plonty, with hor many streams (?) 
| uhe giveth | ear, 
12. ev dum (TUR) dimmer Nin-Ki-gal-laqy(KIT)  titi-eni- 
PCR) ene-wel-na-ni-me-en 
the lord, the son of the goddess Allatu (Ninkigal), unto 
his lady is inclined. 











=e = ——_—— =o 
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13. arag-zu-mu ninya-ta dimmer Girgi-lu kurta nam-ta-€ 
(UD-DU) 


My glorious wisdom, lady endowed with fulness, the 
goildess Girgilu over tho land cometh forth. 
14. er(A-SU)ib(nr)-me dimmer Nin-Kir-gi-lu | 
A poniterntial panlm to the goddess, the Indy Kirgilu. 
15. ectl-ci-due ddih(L1) ga-man-be-tin mul nom-ng-un-a 
Faithful lady, may (her) word give life; she is the one 
who endoweth with life! 
16. du(ULj-a pa-pa-al-la ga-man-Ku-tin 
‘The growth of the bud may she endow with life! 
17. dace let-axag-mnm ga-man-leu-tin 
The growth of my pure place may she endow with life! 
18, ki-arag ki-P-na go-man-lcie-tin 
The vloriows place; the place of... may she endow with 
life. 
19. ki-agf RAM?) qiee mar(?}-ra-me ga-mar-bu-tin 
The beloved one (the plaint which I make?) may she 
endow with life-giving ¢fect! 
20, azay G-a-mn batil-la-ta 
The glorious one; when she giveth life to my father; 
21. ra a--wn ba-til-la-ia 
The jewel; when she-ondoweth my father with life: 


Ohverse. 

1, du( UL) —<duilul ‘complete! 9142, The original meaning 
of the sign seome to be ‘advance.’ aa awen in difhh ‘advance, 
cause to advance’ 9169, Tt also means negdyu “gore! said of 
a boll, 9144. Por this root-idea ‘push see MSL. 85, «. +. 
dui (714). 

paspa-at-ta, with suffix -ta; also 7, 8, % See 5631—5632: 
gin LZ) pu-paval geétin — dillatu and papally; loanword, papal 
may be for pal-pal, o fuller form of PA-PA “stuff, ahoot of a 
plant’ Of. s699: 1 PA-PA-PA — arurt ‘a Hort of plant.’ i 
render ‘vegetation’ here. 

er( A-SI), also rer, 3: ‘weeping’ (lit ‘water of the oFe'); 
damentatian’ isee MSTi. 104), 

feq( A-A.N) ‘water of heaven’ — ‘rain.’ See expecially, MSL. 313, 


mae. 


1 





830 J.D. Prince, lato, 
It i* highly probable that this line ix the heading of the 


inscription, Note the refrain-like recurrence of the words 


du(UL}< pa-paeal inrobv..7, 8,9. Obv, 26 ts possibly another 
heading for the second part of the hymn given in the reverse. 

2, Agao-ru-inu. T render ‘my (nin) glorious wisdom (arag 
= elu, 9890 + ru — nimagu ‘deep wisdom,’ 186) The con- 
ventional Semitic translation of this combination is. eniugtu 
‘deep wisdom? ef Reisner, Aymnen, plate 135, NO. TEL, col, 
iii, By a parallel passage. 

nin-ga-ta; lit "lady endowed with breast’ — “plenteonanass’ 
(MSL, 111: ge ‘breast, mill, plenty’). 

diimer Kiv-gi-lu, the poame of the goddess, See also In- 
troduction for discussion. Aip-pel — 6953: mamlé ‘fulness’ 
(MSL. 269). gi seems also to mean ‘plenteousness’ (MSI. 136), 
The name then appears to mean ‘the Indy who embraces 
(L0-DEB) copioss plenty,’ an epithet harmonizing admirably 
with her character as set, forth in this hymn, where ahe is the 
giver of plonty-bringing showers. It is not certain whether 
the sine KIR-GELU should not be read Fei-gi-lu, or even 
Pet-gi-dih, yet being the usual Sumerian calue for KTR 
(MSL. 269). 

3. kur-stoi-sun ‘who irrigatest the earth’ sun — git must 
fenohe Irmgation here from the context, which demands -a 
benevolent. function of the goddess, With the value gil, 
however, it means. ‘inundation; of, rev. 6: gil — abit ‘destroy 
by water.’ : 

mie-gig-ib — 1319: iMaritu “goddess; cf. also Reisner, Himnen, 
pl 135, TUL cal. iii, 6: w-giy-ani-na = if idarit il dim ‘the 
goddest.of heaven.’ wt-gig seema to mean ‘heavy’ or ‘important 
name, bemgia grand:loquent equivalent for the woddess star, 
whose Home was all powerfnl. Note that gig — iihte ‘heaviness, 
trouble,” S252. if perhaps = bark ‘hi full,’ os im -obv- DB, q. T. 

4. nin-ri-mu ‘my faithful Indy;' zi — 4tyy “faithful, 2815, 
probably not ‘Indy of life’ here, os nin-zi suggests win-<ci-da, 
the fuller form (se below en obv. 5). Reisner, Hiymnen, 196, 
ITT, ol, ti, 8: rebalam Ketum ‘lady of faithfulness’ 

e jue pic ‘the house of Nand’ was probably awning in Erech. 
Note the dative-na for the genitive -ge( KIT), 

6. dimmer un(UN}mad. (Un, here with the new value u(ES)} 
especially glossed in, — mdtu ‘land,’ 5914, or niiu ‘people? 6915. 
The usual HX value ia kalama, The suftix md here is, T think, 





a 
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the ES suffix md = EK «nw of the first parson. See also 
fey. 1. Elsewhore in this hymn, the ordinary HK -mu of the 
first person is used, a4 obr. 2—4; rev. 6, ets. perhsps, however, 
applied purely ideographicully and to be pronounced wd, since 
the bymn is unmistakably ES. 

ede ma-al, lit; having vye’ = ‘perception’ = wudi ‘wise one,’ 
4011. On the val. ama, seo MSL, 30. 

The sign UBUR with valug whur (6553) also = wyan, 6052. 
The word w-buy aeeme to be a combination of the abstract 
t+ +bur ‘vessel, MSL. 68, and probably means ‘the vessel par 
excellence,’ hence ‘breast, teat.’ Note that the gluss here in- 
dieating the pronunciation is written w-li-wr and mot wdu-ur 
as might be expected. Thia practically mves the consonantal 
value f to the syllable di. an unusual phenomenon. 

ti-da — Kanu ‘fixed, unfailing, 2913. 

&, lafar — sukkalln ‘messenger, 995. 

Ul-e must = sility mercy" here, 5932, although this meaning 
js not well established, The context.certuinly requires a lene- 
volent sente, Gil seems to occur in an opposite sense in oby, 20, 

dimmer-sal-fag; I render ‘goddess of grace,’ regarding sai as 
the abstract prefix (a3 in sal-aul — /imuilu ‘evil,’ 10058) belore 
fag — dumgu ‘grace,’ 7202. 

7. (ni(EU)-o-te ‘whew it is estublished;’ lit: ‘when it dwolla,’ 
KV) == dale ‘dwell’ 10625. 

§. dara(LBj-a4a ‘when it becometh full’ See MSL, 72... 0B 
means ‘he plenteous’; cf, DAR = tarrn, 3471 and dara(IB) 
— iru ‘a swarm of fish.’ 10483. Hence the rendering here. 

10, Jaig(/ RAM) = nardgiw tbeloved! 971. 

mee = gin ‘voice, decree, 10370 and 10374: pare ‘lecred,’ 

md-tr must be ES for gar — iadinu ‘establish,’ 11978, 

ta-an-ag ‘toakes, ordains;’ ag — epdtn ‘do, make’ 2778; also 
rev. 4.. Here ba-an-ay may be construed participially ‘maker 
of: ‘heaven ite the maker of it.’ 

LL. wieele "mon, 6398 + di — dite udgment,’ 9525. 

ama-mu-ra ‘to (-ra) wy (mu) mother’ (ama; see om abv. 5). 

dugiKA)-ga-na-ab; Hit; ‘to him who (nab) speaketh (dug-ga 
= gilt, 531). 

wee; here with third personal suifix. -na. 

gba — patiire ‘loosen, solve? here = ‘set forth, 4488, 

id. ee ki-rato Nannar’ the moon-god. Ci CT. XV., pi.xvii, 
ob+.2—6, and soe Vanderburgh, Sumer. Hymne, p 45, for the term. 


no 





882 J.D. Prince, [iso 


mu3(GIS}-qi-ta ‘with (ta) inclination’ — mwa(GI8)-gi. I 
assign the ES value mus to GIS which seems to perre here 
as ap abstract prefix to the root gi, which connotes the idea 
‘heuding’ The sense appears to requiré the idea ‘prostration 
in worship.’ 

15, a-a-mii-ra ‘to my father? aa — ale, 11690, 

16, [f the third sign fs 4d(RU), it seems to mean nadh, 
1434: ‘fix, place’ and quolifies me-va ‘his command, bat | am 
inclined to read it a& arag, owing to za in tine 17 and-a 
similar piirallelism botween Imes 18 and 19. 

wi-ni-tu(KU) “she extablisheth’ (also oby, 7). RU, 10528 
= kayt ‘fix, edtablish’ (see MSL. 210, 911). [hn rev. 6, KU-h 
mist be read (wh(KU)-W, with the same meaning: 

17. 2a; also obv, 19 —alnu ‘stone’ or ‘jewel,’ MSL. 369—360. 
OL Rev, 20, 

18. he-ti ‘ehe liveth’ (MSL. $30). 

19. ga-9in( KUR) *jewal, shitiing object’ (MSIe 569), usually 
with ideogrum fak =< abiw ‘stone, 11773. Note that sagin 16 
repeated in the scoond member here by the simple mgr ‘jewel’ 
(sed On oby. 17). 

20, til-(A-B) da-mu; & very difficult combination, The first 
sign tony he fi( KIT) = sri wind,’ 6933; zagign *tempest,’ 
B954. f(A) meane ify ‘house’ Sb. 189, while da-mn may 
signify the goddess Ba-u, #602, m spite of the absence of the 
evi-sign AN, See above Introduction, 

ideSl)-niti(KU) can only mean then *hefore its very face; 
viz, directly, without resort to subterfuge, she destroys the 
storm of the hostile house, or perhaps the storm which attacks 
my louse,’ 

baqqul; if moat — aldtu ‘destroy’, 8954 (cf. rev. 6. 7). here 
used m rhymed assonance with the clear gu] of the followimg line. 

21. ba-ul; by parohomustic association aul — yullulu alieht, 
treat lightly’ 9500; Tomudaw ‘treat evilly,” here associated with 
the preceding gul. | 

29. ba-pi-(el). Thus Dr. Lia, who cites 7077: ta-pi-d-ladt) 
=— jis, ‘cares for, seoks.’ 

Line 20, although very mutilated, seems to imply a bene- 
volent sense; viz, that the goddess aids the father after destray- 
ing the: foes. 

24, -dih(LU), also oby. 25, rev. 1, = guba ‘lament,” 4040. 
Note also rev, 15, 
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nu-g-ie must be the privative nv ‘lack of + a-Se “rrigation of 
grain.’ On the following words, see on obv.1. This is perhaps 
a heading of the reverse part of the hymn. 


Heverse. 
L. i-did(LU)}-ma, with apparent ES suffix ma of the first 
person. See on obv.:65. 
3. w-sun-na ‘gift of vegetation.” The second sign here is 
clearly 2¢, sum, but to be read sun with the following 1d 
complement, as Dr. Lau has suggested. The preformative » 


must mean ‘plant,’ 6027. ‘The whole combination then means 


‘plant-giving. 
a-Se-ir = tanta ‘penitential psalm! 11574. Thie combmation 
wis probably identical with a-#, obv. 1, which has the val. er. 
4. damal Saggad-mu means literally: ‘my broad headdress ;’ 


faqgad — Kkubiu ‘headdress,’ £864, MSL. 310, The meaning of: 


the ling is obscure, Possibly “headdress” means protection of 
the head, referring to the goddess as a protecting force. Cf. 
also Pi, XXTV, line 10 of Ct. XV. | 

5. The decree of Alii — Bel, who ts the god having 
authority over the storm (seq Vanderburgh, Sum. Hymna, 
pl 15, line 15), 

tel RD)4i Gt is established. See on oby. 16-17. On dey 
(A-AN}, sea on ob. 1. 

ide(St}-gin(DU) must mean that after the supplication to 
the goddess was made, the fructifying rain then went on, The 
allusion in the word ama at the beginning of the final mot- 
later! phrase is of the same character. 

6, eri-qul-a-mu seems to mean ‘my city laid waste;’ gul 1 
the same sin us in obv, 20. — adie ‘destroy, 8954. 

va deq(A-AN ), I render, ‘plenteous rain, regarding ga as 
standing in adjectival relation to feg(A-AN). 

7, @gulda eri-gui-la-em; here the possessive -nin applies 
evidently to both the nouns @ and eri. The sign zt must mean 
dife’ (MSL. 363—864), a3 the context demands a promise. 

& fu-ni-el-ta ‘with her glorious hand,’ du thand’ being the 
symbol of the goddess's ones 

m-fa ‘in the rain-storm;’ im — zuin ‘rain,’ 8374. The 
gotidess establishes the coming of plenty by the coming rain, 
Aur-cur—= kunnte “establish,” 9687 (9071); note the gloss here 
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Bat wh Dy Prince, — [8t0, 


ert ASD gig may commence a phrase meaning ‘in reply to 
troubled weeping she will ‘bestow rain or plenty’ Note that 
vig — margu ‘troubled,’ 9235. 

Then follows a-verb with the prefix nil- as in the following 
line 9 

® cu-uh — wiasisw ‘glitter, shine,’ 203, 

I ¢gannot render. ga-al, as the line is very obsoure, 

(16. A diffienlt line. I regard the first sign as to = kibew 
‘step, 11891. Perhaps hur step or tread oalls forth vege- 
tution? 

u-hel-tipu-nd: a difficult combination. I am inclined to 
render: #, probably aerely the abstract -preformative here 
+ heel = zéry ‘seud 1663 + tir — kidu ‘plantution, 7661. The 
sign remlered jay Heraciously’ is very obscure in this text. 

TL. uty gia can only mean ‘on the day of plenty, — ga-a, 
as in ree. 6. gull? gull? bi is ery doubtfal, as the sign I 
read gul might just a9 well be RAM, ‘The sense seems to 
be that ¢ — thm ‘water-stream,’ 5841 (MSL. 929—93), If the 
second sign is yul-sun, this is the gul-sun ‘inundation’ aa in 
obv. 3. read sun. The reduplication would then indicate the 
Plenteousness of the fructifying waters. 

wue— ES for git; fuk must mean ‘give car’ = dent, 5727. 
The suffix -fa appended here mukes the whole clause de- 
Socks us in rey. 20—21. We have « precisely similar 
construction im ‘Turkish dediiderinde ‘when they said’ (le 

= ‘when'). 

42. In connection with Nin-ti-gal — Alatu, the goddess af 
‘the lower world, note that she was regarded a+ a represen- 
‘tative af production as manifested in the earth. 

Wieneno-ni-me-en; lit: the is (mén) to her’ — ni: i.e, the 
ds inclined towards her to do her will,’ 

18. nom-te-4(UD.DU) ‘she cometh forth’ (2 — agh ‘go forth’). 
The neprefix Ham- ig not necessarily negntive. 

The er(A-ST)-tib(m)-ma; see Prince, AOS. xxviii, 190, 

With this colophon the hymn proper ends, Then follow 
seven Jines of what appeara to be adilitional addresses to the 

eas, possibly the work of another hand. 
15. walesiode ‘faithfol lady; zi-du for sida — kénu ‘firm, 
faithful’ oceurs-also TV, 25, 290. | 
gtemanckwtiv must mein ‘may she (pree. ya-) endow it 
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(-mait-) with life (hu-tin):: ku — ‘establish’ + thi —= belaty 
‘Jife’ 93863; This ix the refrain of the next three lines. 

mela as subject here must maan ‘she ts the one who,’ as 
mule <= rel, da = «who, the one who 

Th nam-mu-nn-21, we have again a nam-prefix which is 
clearly not negative, as in line 13, rev. 

90, da-dil-lu-to, with suffix -fa — ‘when,’ as in rev. LL 
BL ‘These lines close with an unfinished clanse, indicating 
that they were probalily jottings from a parallel hymn. 


The Parsi-Persian Burj-Namah, or Book of Omens from 
the Moon —By Lovis H. Garay, Ph.D., German Valley, 
New Jersey, 


Tre title of Burj-Vamah, “Zodineal Sign Book," is applied 
to 4 short Parsi-Persian poem “in 26 couplets, stating what 
the first appearance of the new moon portends im each sign 
af the zodiac” (West. in Grundriss der iranischen Philologie, 
DH. £26). It is contamed on folio 64 of oa most interesting 
collection of rieayats and other Parsi-Persian material (for a 
partial list see West, op, cil, pp. 128-198) preserved in « manp- 
acript lelunging to the University of Bombay (BU 29), “All 
the 26 couplets are wotten in double columns, and occupy 
three-quarters of folio 644° (letter of Darab Dastur Peshotan 
Sanjona, Bombay, June 29, 1909). The whole manuscript is 
officially entitiad “Revayet-i Darab Hormaszdyar—Autograph of 
the gompiler, written A. Y. 1045, A.D. 1679," and is bound in 
two volumes, the tirst containing folios. 1-257, and the second 
folios 106-556. In view of the exceptionable value of the 
edilection for students of Aoroastrianism, the following di- 
ecription of the codex, mest kindly sent me by Fardunji 
M. Dastur, Registrar of the University of Bombay (Feb. 3, 
E10), may well find pirmanent record here. +This Rivayat 
was obtained for the Bombay Government at Bharuch by Pro- 
fessor Martin Haug in January 1864, and was shortly ufter- 
wardé bound in two voluines, Originally, it must have con- 
tind’) 556 folivs, each 10 t/s inches high, 84), inches wide, and 
all written 21 lines to the page; but 47 of these: folios were 
lost, belore 184, namely folios 36-43, 160, 101, 288-307, 426-441, 
035, and 640, The contents of folios 160, 181 were recoverad, 
in 1693, from onother MS. (W), formerly belonging to the 
Kevd Dr Join Wilson of Bombay and now in the library of 
thy Harl of Crawford at Wigan in Lancashire, which is des 
eended trom this MS. and was written in 1761-2 by Noshirwan 
Bahram of Bharach, W is also an imperfect MS. as 55 of 
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its folios (corresponding with folios 65-L07 of this MB.) have 
never heen written; but all deficiencies of this MS. can be 
supplied frotm W, except the contents of fola 53h and 540, 
which must have been loat before 1762. This MS., itself. is 
probably the original compilation of Darib Hormazdyir Frimroz 
Kiytnni-d-din (or Kawatnu-d-din) Kat-Kubad Hampyir Pada 
Sanjinal, and contains eleven colophons written m his name 
and varying in date from 20 April to 21 November, 167), at 
which latter date the compilation was completed, His names. 
and dates occur on 13a 9-10, 8304 11-15, S44 (centre), 504 
(bottom), 76a (bottom), 1066 (bottom), 108@ 5-6, 1984 B-4, 
484 4-7. 41RD 6-8, and 550 16-18; the dates of which are 
six years earlier than that of Darkb’s supposed original Hivayat 
at Balsir mentioned in the Furst Prakds, p. 16. 0.3.1 Other 
copies of Darab's Hivayat exist in the Mulla Pirie Library, 
and im that of Dastur Dr.Jamasp Minochiharji, both in Bombay; 
and in some cases the arrangement of the contents varies, as 
appears from the catalogue of the Mulla Firtz Library (Bom- 
hay, 1873), pp.172-178.2" 

In BU 29 the Bury-Niimal immediately follows the Aar- 
Namal, a-similir list of omens to be drawn from the appear- 
ance of a snake on each of the days of the month, ‘This Mar- 
Namah 1 have already considered at some length in a paper 
which will appewr in the Hoshang Memorial Volume wow tn 
press at Bombay; pnd the present contribution may, accord- 
ingly, be regarded as » continuation and supplement of my 
study of the “Snake Book.” 

The Burj-Nadmah goes back, as we have seam, to 1679, and 
it is probably of somewhat earlier date, for it is scarcely 
likely that Darth Hormazdyar, the compiler of the manuscript 
which hos preserved it, was also its author, In my study of 
the Mar-Nimah I have suggested that the whole basal system 
of this sort of augural calendars may have been derived ul- 
timately from Babylonia. Perhaps the same suggestion may 
be made in the case of the Burj-Ndmal. though whether the 
Wastrologieal forecasts for the various months, taken from ob- 





i Teo more references to the Purei Prokdé are given by West (op, 
cif, pi. 12%, hut the work iy unfortanately inoorersible to met. 

? This catalogue foils, howerer, to mention anything corresponding to 
the Bury - Nemah. 
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eervations of the moon,” listed by Bezold (Crtalogue of tha 
Fouynnjik Collection, K- 6847, K 6468, §2-3.25 33 [pp. #45, 
769, 1816]), furnish any parallels is, of course, impossible to 
tell until theese tablets shall have heen edited. Tt is at least 
ecrtain, from the description of Alilwardt ( Perreichnin der 
avanechen Handechrften der kéniglichen Bibliothek mo Berlin, 
vy. 301-302), that the Berlin Arabic manuscripts 5904-5905 do 
not come under our category, despite their *Dentungen aur 
dem Siand des Mondes m den awaé)jf Tierkreis-Zeichen auf 
Alleria: Ereignisse.” 

The tone of the Burj-Namah ix more specifically Zoroastrian 
than is the Mér-Namah. The form of the bremilldh is dis- 
tinctly Iraninn (the article on the bremilla by Goldziher im 
Hasting’s Encyclopedia of Religion and thes. ii. 666-665. -en- 
tirely ignores the Zoroastrian adaptation of thie plirnse, though 
referring to Arabo-Greek forms, current especially im Egypt 
auch Af é lidpers tab Geot toe dAqimavoy dudarOpemor; for m particul- 
arly elaborate Zoroastrian bisnillith ef. that prefixed to all three 
versions of the Sikand-Ginwanig Fiar fed. Hoshang and West, 
pp. 8, 1817). ila obj opl Lo. A specifically Parst-Persian 
word is 229 (v3), which is « faulty transcription of the Pahlavi 
219 *making” (el. Just. Rundalesh, p. 207, Spiezel, Ein- 
leitung in die traiditionellen Schriften der Porsen, ii, 385), When 
the new moon is seen in Qapricornns, the Asem vohuw (Vasna 
xxvii. 14) is to be recited (verse 20; on this prayer as a 
Grisimrata, or “prayer to be thrice repeated,” ef. Vendidid 
x. 8, Nirangistin 35); and when the new moon is’ seen in 
Aquurius, (he YoOd ahi vairyd (Yaena xxvii. 13) must be re- 
peated (verse 23; liturgically thia prayer is a cadriciinrrita, 
or “prayer to be repented four times” [Vendidad x11, Ni 
rungistin $6); for further literature see Miils, in Hustings, op, 
cil., i. 238-939, and JRAS., 1910, pp. 57-68). 

There is, however, ome non-Zoroastrian trait in the Burj- 
Namali—its matter-of-fact acceptance of the rice af pacdernsty 
(verses 10, 31, 23), against which both the Avesta and the 
Pahlavi texts polomise (cf Fendidad viii, 26-39, Datistan-4 
Dank bexii. 6-7). Ti is troe that this vice occurred among 
other Indo-Germanic peoples than the Greeks, from whom 
Herodotus (i. 155) tates that the Persians learned if (ef. 
Schrader, Jetilerilon der indoyermanisehen Alterhumskunide, 
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pp. 458-439); and the impossibility of making any people par- 
ticularly gailty for its introduction is shown, were such proof 
necessary, by ita ocewrrence among the American Indians 
(Waitz, Anthropoloyie der Naturvilker, ii, 118, 383; see also 
Post, Grundriss der ethnologischen Jurigprudens, ti. 391-392 for 
legislation aguinst it among American Indians, Semites, and 
Aryans). Despite the statement of Herodotus and the pre 
libitions of the Avesta, however, | am inclined to doubt whe- 
‘ther pacderasty was wide-spread among the Persians until a 
much later period, which perhaps began with the Mohunmedan 
invasion of Tran. That it was lamentably common among the 
Arabicised Persians is only too plain fromthe Tyousiud Nights 
wid One Night (cf. for example, Payne's translation, ix. 69 9qq,). 
To some extent the practise formed part of the Babylonian cult 
(cf. the determmed resistance to the Dep in Deut. xxi, 17-18, 
L Kings xiv, 24, xv. 12, xxii. 46, IT Kings xxiii. 7). and thie may 
perhaps have lingered on (possibly furtherme, if not even more 
powerful than, the maleficent intluence of Greece), to be still 
more enhanced by the sensuality of the Arab mvaders. But 
on the other band, India seems free from this rice, «ven 60 
minute ‘a scholar os Schmidt recording nothing regarding it 
in his Beitriige sur indischen Erotik. 

This absence of pacderasty from Indis, combined with the 
repeated mention of it in the Burj-Némah, makes it probable 
that the poem was composed in Persia, not in Lndia, and that, 
as already intimated, Dirab Hormazdyir was merely its com- 
piler, not its author. How far previous to 1679 it was written 
is, of course, uncertain, but it may well be several centuries 
older, especinily when it is remembered that the anlogous 
Mir-Namah, contained in the same collection, occurs in. prin- 
ciple in al-Birunt's Chronology of Ancignt Nations (tr. Bach 
p, 218), written in 1000 A.D, | 

For the text of the Burj-Namah, here published and trans- 
lated for the first time, I am indebted to the courtesy of 
Darab Dastur Peshotan Sanjans, High Priest of the Pursis 
at Bombay, who, at my request, made the transcript for me 





from BU 29 in June, 1909. The text and its translation are — 
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Tn the nume of God, Compassionate, Omnipotent! 
4 (1) By the grace of the Lord I shall tell, so far ms pose 
. what the days. bring according to each new moon. 


NTT en 


* Dostur Darab’s transcript bay 77. 





(2) When thou seest the new moon from the sign of Aries. 
at that instant gaze on the fire; | 
(8) If in that moon thy affairs should be better, consider 
(that to be) from the making of a grain-jar.! | 

(4) Also from Taurns (when the new moon appears), gaze 
(and) look on cow if this month is to be better for thee. 

(4) When thou seest the new moon in the sign of Gemini, 
at thet moment gaze on her shming; 

(6) Beware of mirage and look not on water if that month 
is to be most good for thee, 

(7) When thou seest the moon in the sign of Cancer, hark 
thou to tidings from the speech of this physician; 

(8) Thea look to the gate of the soul, though for verdure 
(this sign) is good, Anyvariin (?). 

(9) When thon seest the new moon im the sign of Leo, 
gare a while upon the sky; 

(10) Ask thy need of a pare king; look not, so far as pos- 
sible, on boy or woman, © famons one! 

(11) When in the sign of Virgo thou seest (the new moon), 
be wise from its meanimg, harken to me thus: 

(12) Look not on women (and) make thy musician of smoke,* 
unless thou wouldst make thyself particularly sorrowful; 

13) Recite thou praise of God. with perfect sincerity if 
fortunate doings ure to he in that new moon. 

(14) When in the sign of Libra thou seest the moon, gaze. 
ot a mirror and on armour smooth; 

(15) Ask thy need of the Creator of the world. Likewise 
of the sign of Scorpio [shall tell, so far as possible: 
(16) Look on Scorpio with a good gaze; young man, mn 
tradition it is not biind and not deaf;* 

(17) Look not on un abominable object, O famous one, if 
with goodness that moon is to come to thee, 

(18) When the moon enters the sign of Sagittarius, look 
atraightway on silver and gold; 

(19) Look not on the face of the sick then} be on thy guard 
that thou mayest he joyful. 








i Tho meaning of this ine, if T have rightly rendered it, ts very un- 
clear to me, 

+ Le, of nothing; in other words, “have no musician.” 

2 The meaning of the allesion is unknown to me. 
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corms, straightway recite the Am ahi (Azam en) 
(21) Look not on the- sick and likewise (not) on boys, else. 
wilt thou be unhappy in that month, 

(22) When in Aqusrins thou seest the new moon, recite the 
Aytit whit vair (Ya0d ahi vairyd), listen unto them; 

(28) Ask thy need of the mighty Creator; Took nob on boy 
or wom, O famous one! 

Se eres ae oa 
straightway on gemoand jewels; 

(26) Look and be happy then; he happy, and and it will not 
be hurm to thee 

age Likewixe is the snake now, © Crestor, if the king be 
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(20) When then seest the new moon in the i ae wl 


Nole on Some Usages of ‘Y22—By J. M. Casanowroz, 
National Museum, Washington, D.C. 


Is « former article in this Journal! a nomlrer of passages 
from the Old Testament were quoted in which 7 i8 not a 
preposition but an emphatic particle, meaning ‘verily’. Pro- 
fessor Hawpt pointed out to me that this emphatic 3 can also 
he traced im some cases of J2z, which is then nota compound 
of the preposition 5 and the adverb [2, meaning ‘thus’, = 
‘therefore’, but of the emphatic 9 and the adjective jo, meaning 
‘verily thus’, as, for instance, in Micah i, 14, or ‘very well’, 
as in Gen. iv, 18; xxx, 14; Jud. viii, 7; 1 S. xxviii,.2, while in 
some pastages it is to be rendered by ‘not so’, ‘but’, ‘yet’ 
(= Arabic fakin). 

In ihe following passages of the 176 iv which {27 occurs 
the adopting of an emphatic, inetead of a Causal or argument- 
ative, meaning for it would seem to establish « better Jogicsl 
connection of the context. 

jo? ‘verily’. 

1. Te xxvi, 14 mown mpp pd wep 2 ska? TP 22 OTe 
wh 321 $2 aNm, ‘the dead will not live, the shades will not 
rise. Verily thou hnst visited to destroy them and cause all 
memory of them to perish’. The difficulty of 5 here in its 
usual causative or argumentative meaning was perceived by 
Delitesehi (in loco) and in Brown-Driver-Briggs tn their Hebrew 
and English Lexicon, p. 487", who explain it (as also in Is. 
lxi, 7; Jer, ii, 33; ¥. 2; Job xxxiv, 26; xlu,3) as ‘inferring the 
eause from the effect, or developing what is logically involved 
i a statement’. But we would expect °2 instead of }>7. But 
taking > in the emphatic meaning the second hemistioh is an 
epexegatical climax of the first: They will not live, they will 
not rise: yea, or, to be sure, thou didet visit upon them. # 
radical ponishment. 











1 Vol. 16, Proceedings, pp, clevi-clexi. 
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9. Te xxvii, 9, qmNeR TDD Ip orm apy py eT AN PP 
“0, vy. 7 and 8 read: “Has he smitten it as he smote the 
smiter? Or was it slain as its slayera were slain? By ait- 
righting it, by sending it away dost then contend with it; he 
drove it away with his rough blast in the dry of the east wind’, 
¥. 8 then goes on to say: ‘Verily by this—i.¢, only in this 
way—will tle sin of Jncob be expiated and this will be the 
fruit of removing his ‘ain’, &c. So also Griitz, Monatsschr. 
fir Gesoli, 1. Wissensch. d, Jdth. 1886, 91, ‘wahriich’. How- 
ever, the connection of ¥. # with the preceding anid succeeding 
plssawes de rather loose, and it js possibly out of place here. 

9, Is, ix, 7. ON? TAN Shy MnRY oS sgep mes joe. If 
the readiue of v. 6 in the MT. is correct, vix, ‘For your 
shame yé will have double, and for confusion they (or, you) 
will rejoice over their (your) portion’, 9 introduces am em- 
phati¢ parallelism: ‘Yea, in their own land will they possess 
jouble wid thoir joy will be everlasting’, See, however, the 
dnendations of v. 6 by Oort (quoted in the critical notes to 
Kautzsoh's translation) and Cheyne, SBOT, Isaiah, Hebr. edition, 
pp. 66 and 161. 

4, Jer. 42. syagh (pe? > Mow mir ‘5 oR}, ‘and though 
they say, As Jhivh lives, surely they swear fulsely’, So the 
ARVV. This makes unnecessary the adoption of on advers- 
ative meaning for > bere; Duhm (in Marti's Kurz, Hak.) 
would change the ‘sinnlose’ 722, after viii, 6, into PP ory W? 
and strike “ped. But for swearing faleely pow is nlways 
combined with "pe or xg. In taking wn oath it is not prim- 
arily a question of right or wrong, but of true or false. 

5. Micah i.14 mo Aero Sy ome ono p>, ‘thus thou 
piust indeed give s parting gift to Moresheth Gath’, So Haupt. 

f. Zach. xi, 7. JRIN “WR Pe fA AR AW, ‘so TF fed the 
flock of eluughter, verily the poor of the flock’. So the RY, 
LACK, ds rie Navoastrar = ‘ST “32339. 

7. Job xxxiv, 25. 2M ‘Lban) TEN -OMTsRE WS 1D), ¥. 24 
reads: ‘He breaks the mighty without an inquiry and sets 
others im their place’. > introduces not the cause, but the 
riason of ‘without inquiry’: ‘Verily he knows their works 
(so,, without inquiry), and so be overturns them in the night 
so that they are crushed’. So Vulg.: novit enim opera eorum; 
LXX: 6 yrupilue abroy ra iyo, omitting >. | 

A Job xiii, 3. pak KN ED Pp? nyt os Tey OES mo 
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pus Ki me Me), ‘who is this that hides counsel without 
knowledye; thus indeed [ have uttered that which FE under- 
stood not, things too wonderful for me, which | knew not,’ 
Kamphanusen (in Bunsen's Bibelwerk), ‘nay’ (*ja"); Budde: (in 
Nowack's Hak.) strikes 3° to avoid the difficulty of the %, 
while Dahm considers it # marginal gloss. LXCX: ris & do- 
ape po = o TIO 
ja? ‘very well’, ‘all right’. 

9. Gen. xxx, 15. AK D2 Nop HR NK FOMP aye 7? Te 
a3 (SF AN nee oy ase 9M aoa 3 TT, ‘and 
she (Leal) said unto her, Is it mot enough that thou hast 
taken away my husband, that thou also takest away my son's 
love apples? And Rachel said, Very well, he shall be with 
thee to night for thy son's love apples. LAX: ody oLrwi, 
while Voly. omits >. 

10. Jud, sii 7. oMR yous) Mat MR MT ANS BP POT we 
SOP} AK SIS Np nM os AR MET. v6 reads, ‘And 
the princes of Suceoth said, Are the hands (properly, palms) 
cof Zobab and Zalmunna in thy hunds, that we should give 
bread to thy hosts?’ And Gideon said, Very well, when Jhiwvh 
will have given Zebah and Zalmunns into my hand I shall 
thresh yonr flesh with thorns of the wilderness and with briars.’ 
So wlio Kawtisch and Nowack: «Nun gut’. 

it, TS. xxviii, 2 piap Abe eR Me PU) TNg 2 WT TORY, 
1" ‘and Achish said unto David, know thou assuredly that 
thou wilt #0 with mé into the campaign, thou and thy men?’ 
‘And David said unto Achish, Very well, thou wilt learn whit 
thy servant will do” Rautzscli and Nowack! ‘Gut aun’. LAX: 
wire vie yorys Vulg.: nunc etiam (TAP for 77s). “The meaning 
of ‘verily’ or ‘surely’ (so AV.) for 4 would also be proper bere. 

105, ‘not so’, ‘but’, ‘yet’. 

19 Gen. iv, 15 Op onyae pp mh 72 Mmm 2 sox v 14® 
‘and T will be w fugitive and wanderer on the earth, and it 
will come to pass that whosoever finds me will slay me” ‘And 
Thvh said to him, Not so, whosoever slays Cain vengeance will 
be tiken on hint sevenfold.” LAX; oy ores; Vulg-; nequam- 
quam, “Tuch, ‘dennoch’, ‘aber doch’. 

13. Jud. <i 24. POR Yay mny PP Ane ox “pos “pt Tat, 
+. 7, ‘and Jeplithah said unto the elders of Giloud, Lid mot 
you hate me drive me out of my father’s house, and why 
have you come now when you are in distress?’ *And the 
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elders of Gilead said unto Jeplithal, But now we have turned 
again to thee,’ Kavteseh: Ja", Still, the argumentative meaning 
of ‘> wonld here also be m place; ‘therefore’, je, either 
because we want to make good the wrong done to you by us 
(Nowack), or because we are now in distress (Konig, Histor.- 
Comper. Syntax der Hubr, Spr. 8 373 p,). 

14, Inx, 24. See Dy an ba MINAS OV “StH Os AD > 
1 wee 73, 7.23 ‘for « strict decree of destruction will tlic 
Lord God Sabaoth exscute upon all the land”. ‘Yet, thus 
anye the Lord Goad Sabsoth, Fear not my people who dwell 
in Ziow becuuse of Agshur, ete." 

15, Ts. xxx, 18, ie > Hoey ory yonesgn? mm nam PN 
1 aur bees, + 17, ‘thousand at the war-cry of one, and the 
war cry of five shall ye flee, till you are left like « pole on. 
the top of A motntain and like « aignal on a hill’ ‘And yet, 
Jhvh watts to be gracious to you, and yet, he rises to show 
mercy ta you for a God of mght te Jhvh,’ etc. 

6. Feri xxx; 16. Wr app O99 Is Sa) aR PK So qd, 


+ V6", ‘thy pain ix incurable on account of the multitude of 


‘thy iniquities; because thy sins were multiplied hove I done 
‘these things to thee’ ‘But all they that devoured thee will 


We devoured, and all thy adversaries. will everyone of them 
ita into captivity. 

1%, Hosoi, 16: sap aAsqen. mretin mnge sa8- Tan ip? 
3) 9y, v. 16°, -and she went after ber lovers and forgot me.’ 


“But behold, 1 will prevail on ber, and will lend her into the 


wilderness and spenk to her heart.’ 

Tp Ezekiel, with his tendency to lengthy, disoursive argu- 
ments, the function of 72? seems sometimes ta be to sum up 
anil clinch pe jt were uel) an argument’; so perkaps xviii, 30); 
sia heel xxiv, G, xxxi. 10; xxxvi, 29: xxxix, 25, 





Siteilve to ah, ef: toll 8, p. elswil f, 





Mithological Aspects of Trees and Mountains i the Great 
Epic—By E, Wasmnuns Horxiss, Professor in Yale 
University, New Haven, Conn. 


t. Trees and Divine Groves. 

Liere of trees are frequently found in the Great Epic, as m 
1. 63. 43%; 1. 207, 41f; 3.24 17f;.3. 64.46; the last tro with 
groups of birds and animals, respectively. But these lists are 
for poetic effect only, as a-single tree often. serves the same 
purpose, Thue the hero is aa conspiouons among. his comrades 
Mas u preat Silu-treo on a river's hank” 3.35. 95. Or hoe 
streama with blood and so “shines like a budded Asoka+tree 
“in spring” (casante “Sokarrigarat), 7.131. 61, or “like a sandal- 
tree (reddened) with its own sap,” 7. 116 12, or, commonest 
of images, “like a flowering Kimsnka-tree,” e.g. 7.96, 17 —18. 
In 6,179. 31, Rima is (both) “like an Asoka ut the end of 
winter, (and) like a flowering Kimsuka,” and a double image 
is sometimes employed to liken a bleeding hero to a Kiriéuka 
and at the same time to a tree surrounded with firedies (os 
the sparks come from his blade) at the eve of the rainy season 
(tarmipradose), 7. 15. ge The blood-red Kovidara-tree als 
serves this purpose, SL 7, 97. 9, while like the “five-year-old 
-Mango-grove. felled am fruit-laden” ia the fall of heads on 
the battle-feld. 7.46.27 (eéa@ramo yatha thagnah paieavarsal 
philopagall), From the mythological point of view such re- 
ferences are valuable chiefly in what they lack, namely any 
indicution that the trees so frequently mentioned are hely. In 
fact, many trees are knowi only as useful, like the Pilu-roves 
of the Panjab, 8 44.31, on which, as on the Samt and Higuda 
(nuts), Tt is said that camels are fattened, 2. 61.4; though the 
Sail, is a holy tree, beimg the birth-place of Agni, 13.85. 44, 
and use itself contributes to holiness, Thus the “great tree 
nt whoee foot the king sits” is described as punyadhara, or 
“hestowing good? ity 1 at religious sense, 3. 24. 24.1 


iN, esys it ie ‘aKadambs-teee It is doiceibed as » lativatdvdvanatah ( (bent 
wniler ite canopy of creepers), a phrase perbaps borrowed from BR. 6, 16. 25 
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Of tabu-trees there are w humber." Thus only sinners make 
wu free ase of Palisa (butet frondos) and ‘Tinduka wood. far 
seats and tooth-picks, respectively, obviously because they are 
aacro-sanct, 7.75. 38: The last mentioned tree 1¢ utilized (as 
are others) to point a moral, It is productive of a short 
fierce blaxe and « shiggi«h coward is exhorted to imitate thiti = 
“Better to blaze for a moment than amoulder long” (aldtam 
tindukasyeva muhurtan api hi jealay 5. 135. 14£ Similarly, 
the Salmali-tree is an image of mortals’ tinconstant) thoughits, 
“tossed by the movement of the wind like the seed of the 
Salmali”, 6. 75. 19, ete The Sila is opposed to the creeper 
+ strengths to weakness, 5. 37, 63 (said of the heroes and their 
foes); and the same image gives the epic equivalent of nobleses 
obliga: “As the Syandana-tree, though sight in size, is able 
to endure much, so « noble family sustains a woight not to 
be borne by inferior people.” 6. 36. 96; with another mage 
following a few verses Inter: “ven uo great tres cantot with- 
stand © great wind, while many by being united toyether Gin 
a gromt) endure the hurricane,” ib, 62 (Fighrutienie vdildn 
sahwite *nyertpaenietraydt). Compare 12. 154. 40 

Bot of ordinary (not supernatural) trees, some are distinetly 

“revered.” The most general case te the “one tree in a vill- 


sue", becanse it is not specified of what sort it ia. Standing 


alone i? affords ¢hady and @ resting-plove ond for thin reason 


it a ciitya areuniyah aol supizitoh, that i, “revered anil 
honored” (like 2 divinity; prduadrama, 1.151.033), The editya- 
oyket is this an image of the grandeur of Garutmat, the 


hwarenly bird, 2. 24. 23. Yet only one such tree is noticed 


an the: texts, the famoas Akswya-vata of Gaya? Trees suit- 





The pom of a pomber of treee whine froiut must not be eaten ise 
given in 12 104. 2. Their cee as fool ie tabu, profisiddhinee. Thewe 
are the pippale or fous rpagions, the vaya or fous indies, tho daqua-tree 
jeanuslus gatiea), the 2jka or tectona grandis, ond the adumbare or fem 
ggheerrvecrm t2i. A list of guguent-making trees is viven just before, priya, 
sandal. Aifou, togera, Iesore, etc. 13. 1M BR, Tn 18, 98, 80 ere muontionad 
wood to minke dhipa Gncenne), Tire Saw, Pippale, and polices are eapeci~ 
aily aypoken of os eomudice, wood for making sacrificial fre, and ore 


mentioned along with the wiumbers, 12 4. UL. In 1. Id. 68, aeceticn 


live oo the fruit of the Advattha, though this te « tahe-tree (— Piyrpala, 
Si representa the tiale wlement in tie production of fine, rere ht Adar 
9 This ie mentioned several times, yer not oe a tre in itself! undying, 
but mz conferring denthlowaecss, akayohorcve, or us ooking endless the: 
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‘able for an asylum of Saints are enimerated in PI. 1. 
46 {1 All eaitya trees are lomes of spirits, 12.69. 41f 

It ix to be noticed that the tree called Bhindira, the holy 
Nyagrodha of Vrniliivana. is mentioned in the enrly opic only 
an the South Indian recension, at 2.55.61 The famous Kha- 
dira is known as a trea used for staking moats. 3, 264. 3. 

Tho fcus religiosa, Pippala or Asvattha-tres (the sun ne enlled 
the afvuitha, i. e. life-tree) is the chief of ull trees, G, 34. 94, 
and typifies, with its roots above and its branches Below, the 
tree af life, rooted in Goi (above), 6. 99.1%. He who daily 
honors this tree worships God (Vienn is identified with nya 
rodha-udumbara-asvatths, 13. 149. 101), 15. 196. 6 (it is as 
holy asa cow or roeana, ib), The four Vedas are “word- 
branched Pippal trees", 7. 201. 76. 

On the other hand, the Viblittaka-tree stands in disrepute 
as an unholy tree (see 3. 66. 41, entered by Kali); while, in 
general, “from one and the same tree are produced evil and 
good” (only SL 6.38.22, ekismad rai jayate ‘sac ca sac en). 
This refers to implements etc. made of the tree, for harmful 
or for religious purposes. The sin of Indra, divided among 
trees, rivers, mountains, earth, and women, 5, 13. 19, ete seems 
to have had no effect upon the holiness of trees in veneral, 
The *tree of good” and “tree of evil” are metaphors, The 
hero of the epic is a “great tree of virtue,” whose trank and 
branches are his brothers, thongh as with the Asvattha (above) 
the roots are here divine (brahma; but also the Brihbmanas), 
He is thus opposed to the “tree of evil,” the foe, os the Sala 
to the vine, 5,39, 53 und 56.2 Cf. Kdmadriima, 19, 255. 1. 

 Mavical trees are for the most part supernatural, dither 


offering there given to the Manes. It marks the place where the Asura 
Gaya fell, or hie sacrifice; 3. Fa, 83; 87, 11; 95. 14; 7. G4, 20; 15, 88, 14 
{proverh); BR. 2 107, 19; my Great Egle, a,b, 
\ dhata-kabublid-Kudamba-mirikelaih Kurubake Wetakarjamlu pitacashih 
rafa-vorupeka-rafeandiia iilinth sarala-kapittha-prigiia-tila- tala 
(47) badari-hunda -renndgair asoka- murii’=timnwdstankeri i 
widhikdid koeiddrcid ca campakiih panewiie tatha 
(48) eanyair lokueidhatr prvith phelapuspapradéir yctom 
s Kadalijandasohiboa (teeta ferpeaail ni . deragondarraseyi fore), 
: Tn this place occurs aiso the common figare of the wood and the 
tiger, which motoally protect each other, 6,29. 52 £; aluo ib. 87, 46; and 
“if the lion, ib. 87.04. ‘The *wood-dwellers”, it may be remarked, are, iti 
Jess qualified as saints, hermits, etc. simply “robbers 7. 55. 5, ete, 
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belonging to unearthly places or to prehistoric times, though 
of course plants that instantly heal wounds sre io the: hands 
of the wiseacree Compare for example, 6, BI. 10: “Thus 
speaking he gave to him a fine wound-curing strength-endow- 
ing plant and he became free of his wounds.” The Slesmataka 
(fruit) stupifies: segsmiitaiy izinavercal: &rnosi (you fail to under- 
ctund),. the commentator saya that to eat the leaf or fruit 
dulle the intellect, 3. 194. 28. But medicinal plants belong 
éspecially to the mountain of plante (whence aid was brought 
to the brother of Rams) Gandhamidana (below), und the épic 
gives w special list of trees that grow on this favored mountain 
in the Himalayas, 3. 168, 49 (saptapatra, ete.) In this realm 
of plants and vines, mythology is almost absent and even philo- 
sophy scarcely more than affirma that plants are sentient, but 
*they know not where their leaves ore,” 12.251, 8. 

There is an implicit denial of any active. belief in the action 
of Karma ever resulting ina man being reborn as a vegetable; 
the worst he has to fear being ré-hirth us an insect, a 
demon, or » low savage. Bat vines and insects serve the 
pout better than the metaphysician and here the vines are 
Love's arrows and ear-rings, and the bees are like Love's arrows 
(tilakdie Ulakin iva, trees were the Mlaku, forehead marks, ote.) 
&. 15S. 66, 

That trees were sentient beings is philosophically proved in 
1% 164. 10f; bot the tales of the earlier period, assume 
this, ‘Thus in the account of Bhagiraths, the text of the South 
Indian recension says; “The trees, turning toward him with 
their faces, stood bowed down, wishing to go after their lord”, 
SL 7. U6 14! It te teoe that in 3. 930. 35, the * mother” of 
the trees ie kind and gives boons and ts compassionate, so 
that those who wish sons revere her in o Karafija-tree, where 
she has her abode, while under a Kadamba-tree is worshipped 
Lobitnyant, 8,950.41, the Taughter of the Red Ses, and nurse of 
1 a; and there can be no doubt that these goddesses are 
Sails ‘nok 60> wuoh divine trees as spirits in trees. They are 
vegetal divinities, but. ke many other divinities of like nature, 
they wre savage and eat human flesh and are compassionate only 
when appossed by offerings, The nume given to them (only here!) 

(B. bas thé treme here quing ulfter him, the lurd, king (rije, ale) 
Wisk to arrive there where the two apace-devourtre Makbe-Mukhiia went.” 
In 12% 0p, S40, tress desiro and attain bowen. 
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is Vrksikis, dryads, and they are described as “goddesses born 
it: trees who must be worshipped by those desiring children,” ? 
Nevertheless, this Buddhistic attitude is off-set by & few 
ges, auch as that already cited, m which not spirits in 
trees but the trees themselves act, think, speak. etc, m- 
dovubtedly a more primitive thought than that of a spirit m 
the tree, Thus in the age of Prthu Vilinya, “when people 
lived in caves and trees," not only were all the trees good, 
so that clothes pleutant to touch und wear could be made 
of their bark, 7, 69. 5 and 7 (erésaih in S1,), but the trees 
personified came. to Prthn Vainya and begged a boon of him, 
ia he commanded earth to milk out their wish, and 
ihe trees rosa first to milk earth, so that the Sila became the 
calf, the Plaksa-tree the milker, and the Udumbara the vessel, 
7. 69, 10f, Or, if this seems too mystic to be primitive, one 
could appeal to the tree-marriage. In 3. 115. 35f (cf 13, 4. 
27£), two wives want children and embrace trees, one » Pippala 
and the other a fig (Asvattha and Udumbara), at the proper 
time, ond algo (it must be seid) take medicine: The trees, 
however, are exchanged, so that the woman who should have 
had o warrior son from the heroic tree hore a priestly son. 
and the priest’s daughter, who wanted a samtly son, got 
fighter; through embracing the Advattha instead of the Vdumbara, 
The “trees of gold", which onw sees with disastrous results 
in a dream, seem to be connected with the idea expressed wt 
5. 46: 9 in the words “the tree of ignorance has golden lea 
Ax it is elsewhere expressed] “Him whom the gods wish to 
destroy they make mad; (so that) be sees things upside down,” 
and “he who is to die sees things inverted: he sees golden 
troes." that is, to see trees of gold is to share in the more 
general delusion of seeing things inverted or turned about, the 
sign of madness precedent to death.+ 
More particularly, to-see golden trees in a cemetery presages 
death. In 3.119. 12, *On a hs this crime he saw golden 











1 254, 16 (erkserw atid; beter erksibi4 with S1, better than the 
enidhikd nme mdmatah of B), “Tree-girded Siva,” 7. 202. 25, ia in ST. 
still more emplotically “(ln tree” (epithet of Siva), Al. 7. Ae. We 

2A paralle) muranaciina occurs in iL B. 3,50, 16: “He that is about 
to die emells pot the expiring lamp, hears not = friend's word, sem nat 
Arundketi” (a star), Cf AJP. 90. 48, and add BR. 2. 108. 13; 5. o0, 1h; 
Mobb, 12. 382. 44. “House-grown” trees are forbidden, 15. 97. Ih. 
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trees in fall bloom on the earth of the Pity-world (cemetery)”, 
cimikerabhin ksitifin..pitrlokabkimdn. But the addition of 
ihe significant cemetery i tot necessary. In 6.95. 17, wnt 
mursuy hi narah sarvan vrikein pasyati haiioanda, “he that is 
about to die seas all trees golden” (the moral: so thou wilt 
die because thou seest things wrong. viparifdni). 

The jater epic lays « good deal of stress upon tree-worsiip, 
doubtless reviving old pravtices ne well 93 bringimg i new 
ideas, Not only is Siva identified with the bakula, the aandal- 
wood tree. and the chada-tree, 13, 17, 110 (the Inst d= the 
saptepalra, N.j, and with the world-tree (ib. Nj, and especial 
efficacy attributed ta the grove of Deodars, th. 26. 27 (from 
the wood of this tree the sacrificial posts are mude, according 
to wpic tradition); but the mere planting of trees i extolled 


as a meritorions. act calculated to insure the planter "fame 
‘on earth and rewards in heaven,” ib. 58. 24, since such plant- 
ing #saves one’s ancestors” «and “gods, saints, and demigods: 


lave thelr resort in trees,” th. 26 and 29. On the other band, 


wnt who cuts down the lorie of the forest on the ilay of the 


sew moon is guilty of Brahman-murder, 19.127. 3. One should 


coffer a lamp to s daradjaka tree, holding in his land the: 


root of the surdrcalé, the latter bemg both the nome of a 


plant and of the Sun's wife, if he desires offspring. ib. 125. 8, 


Besides other wonderfol trees there are five trees of Para- 
dise which the epic writers regard ns capable of bemg trans- 
planted to eurth. Thus the heavenly tree called Parijata was 
amized by Kreye ond carried off by him in detinnee of Indra, 
whose defence was useless, 6, 130, 49. In Har. 7168. this 
iree is identified with another heavenly tree, the Mandira; 
hut im 7. 90, 30 the latter appears to be an independent tree 
on Mount Mandara. ‘The Na&irrtas in the north country guard 
the Saugandhika-vana (ef punfarikacundm, 7. 97. 7) in the 
same way as the gods guard their sacred trees in heaven, and 
ihe treds there nre called santdnakde (nagds) or immortal 
trees, distinct from tho reniarkable Kadalt-trees which also 
grow on the grasay pluces of the favored region, &. 111. 1E 
Bloody bodies in battle ere likened to Parijata-vanini in 7, 
187. 34 (red); but the heavenly trees are not described in 
detail. Even thie earthly banyan is figured only by allusion 
and implication. though itis probably the model of the *hundred- 
Trane tres’ to which Drupadn jz likened becanse of his 
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mimerous descendants, 5, 151. 14. But magical trees are not 
confined to heaven. In the land of demons, Daityas, in the 
town called Hiranyapura, there are ulao “trees that bear frat 
and flowers at will and go at will,” 5,100.25. Many even 
ef the sacred asylums on earth have trees which grant wishes. 
Thus in the Alamba-tirtha the trees grant wishes, 1, 3%, 40, 
and other treva there have branches of wold, silver, and beryl; 
one of the lunyans being the resort of the little Valakhilya 
saints, who hang from the branches head down, 1. 30.9. On 
the Utsava bill there are also Kalpayrkcas (wish-granting 
trees), 1.219. 4, though this ig an artificial creation. Just as 
Indra has a kalpulatikg, or magic vine granting every wish, 
so the Jalpa-tree grants wishes. This is so well known (though 
rarely referred to) as to introduce a simile in 3. 291. §: “though 
adorned with care he seemed less like » (beautiful) kalpa-tree 
thin like « cititya-tree in a cemetery,” na Malpovrhen etdrso.. 
Jmasinccityadrameavat. Cf 8. 94. 44, and the Aapparwkhho. 

The trees of earthly districts almost merge with those of 
heaven, as one climbs tho mountains to the upper world; but 
in thoso divisions of earth known ss Dvipss are to be found 
timilur trees, and where it is vtymologically possible the local 
tree is adored by the inhabitants. Thus in Sika-dyipa the 
Sika tree is worshipped, 6. 11. 26. 

Of the divine trees three or four are specially prominent. 
The grove of Kadali-trees-seen by Bhima on Mt. Gandhomii- 
dana is leagues in extent anil the grove is “golden” and di- 
vine. It lies on the way to heaven, o narrow path, on which 
the liero is stopped by Hanumat, to prevent bis heing cursed. 
But he discovers that this golden grove of plantains, pisang 
trees, kadalisanda, conceals the further end of the “road to 
the world of the gods”, devalolasya méargah, 9% 146, 51, 58, 
66, 93. Seven trees are *)ings,” 14. 43. 3, 

East of Meru; 6; 7. 14, m Bhadridva-dvipa, there is a 
‘great mango-tree which always bears fruit ond flowers and is 
i league high, Tt is frequented by Siddhss and Caranas and 
its juice gives immortal youth, ib, 18 (the Kaljmra-tree). The 

time of the Dvipa Jambi, is derived from the Jumlnivpkaa, 
boaabed “south of Nila and north of Nisadha” (mountains), 
called Sudarsana, an eternal tree which grants all desires and 
is frequented by Siddhas, etc. It is one thousand and one 
hundred leagues m height and touches the sky; its fruit being 
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measured by fifteen and ten brondred cubits (2000 aratni). Its 
juice makes a river which flows around Meru to the Northern 
Kurns The red gold tised for gods’ ornaments, like andrago- 
pozin color, comes from it and is hence called jambineda 
(red gold), 6. 7. 20-96. 

As the juice of this tree makes o river, so the Ganges: itself, 
which among the gods ia called AlukanandA (Alnks ts Kubera’s 
city, atid Alskw designates an inhabitant thereof, 3.162. 13) 
has its source at the great jujube-tree which grows on Mount 
Kaillisa, mahdnadi baderiprabhard, tevered by gods and seers 
as well os by the aerial Baints called Vaihdyasas, and by 
Vilakhilyas, and Gandbarvas, 3. 142.4 The tree grows be- 
side the Ganges, according to 3.145. 61 and is reached only 
by & long journey through many districts of northern Mlecehas 
and hills inhabited by Vidyidharas, Vanaraa, Kinnards, Kim- 
puruas, Gandharvas, and Carapas (60 SL 5. 145. 16), till one 
gets to the asylum of Nara-Narayana, which is full of “heavenly 
trees,” ie. Sulways bearing fruit and flowers,” on Mt. Railisn, 
The Badart-tree is luge, with a thick trunk and its boughs 
afford constant shade It is of jocomparable beauty and its 
fruits are sweet a4 honey. The rest of the description is the 
tisua! picture of heuven. There are no mosquitoes or gnats; 
the grass is bloe (wila) and soft as snow. The “songs of glad 
birds” resound. ‘Chere isan absence of thorns, darkness, sor- 
row, linger, thirst, cold, heat; but the place is full of sacri- 
ficial glory and holy beauty, brahmyd takems, though it bad 
no Heht from the sun, ‘The hadari ts the most important of 
tie many “divine trees” found there, ib. 27 As Sika-ivipa 
had its tree of wonders worshipped by tho inhabitants, 6, 1. 
97; so S&lmalikaadyipa has a Salmali-tree, 4. 12. 6, This 
tree also is worshipped, jutt as Mt, Krauica in worshipped !n 
Kravica-dvipa, ib. 7, | 

These inst passages: already reveal the close connection 
between the treet divine and the mountain heights, and more 
: nar eolarly slow that the idea not only of a divine tree but 
of a divine grove was #s familiar to the Hindu as to the 
Assyrian, German, or Reman, Such a grove, called aveaneenii 
dicyam, or dordrumyiat (plural, 5. 14. 6; 186, 27), devodydna, 
upirana, vaninta, Kinana, drania, nundana, ete, is not only 
sacred to the gois but is where the gods themselves perform 
religious rites. In 5. 118.91, Yudhisthira journeys from Siir- 
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paraka past a place by the seo and arrives at the sacred 
grové where the gods practiced austerity, There he sees the 
fiyatandni (templa) of Retka’s son and of the Vasns, troops 
of Maruts, Advins, Viivasvata (Yama), Aditya, the lord of 
wealth, Endra, Vison, lord Savitar, Bhava, Candra, the day- 
maker, the lord of waters, the troop of Sadhyas, Dhitar. the 
Pitrs, Rudra with his troop, Sarasvati, the troop of Siddhas, 
“and whatever (other) immortals” (there are). 





2. Mountains. 


The shrines: but not the gods are found in this lowland 
place, The gods dwell upon the *ownerless” (13. 66. 36) 
mountains, the high places; and it is significant that it isnot 
upon the Seven Hills of the more southern district but chiefly 
on the thon¢ands of hills of the northern country that one 
finds the gods! Bharata-land comprises the Seven Hills. 

lt is said in $39. 40 that “the assemby of gods, tridasandm 
damdguniali, is found on the best of mountains’ (Himavat); 
ind im 7. D4. 25, "The gods of old made sacrifice on the top 
of Himavat.". When Nuahuga, os king of the gods, derendra. 
‘sported in “all the parks and pleasure-vroves” familiar to the 
divinities, he lived “in Kailisa, on the top of Himavat, on 
Mandarn, the White Mountain, Sahya, Mahendra, and Malaya” 
as well as by seas and streams, 5. 11. Lf. But when the 
Padus go to seck the gods they travel to the northern dis- 
tricta to #divine Hilimavata, holy, beloved of Gods,” 3.97.99, 
lt isin the northern mountains also that one finds the most 
famous shrines of the saints. The Agastya-vata (but also Mt 
Kufjara), Vasistha’s mountain, parvels, and the still more 
renowned BRhrgu-tuiga, are visited by Arjuna in the Himi- 


i The Seten Hille of TS. 6, 2.4.3 (where, 8, 4.5.1, Visnu and nab 
Siva is “overlord of the bills”) remain in epic tradition as the seven Kuls- 
parvaias, 6.0. 11 (ef. the seven mountains in Stke-dvipa, 611,18) They 
ere yerhapa the “seven doors of heaven", TH. 8, 12.3.0, They comprisn 
the Orissa chain, Mahendra; the southern part of the western Ghar, 
Malabar (Malnya); the northen part of the weslern Ghats, Sabya; Sobti- 
gat (location in the eant lot doubtful); the Gondwane range called Bear- 
mountain, Ikeovat; the (eastern) Vindhya; and the northern and western 
Vindhys, Pariyitra, In SL (only) 4: & 96, Arjona ie cnlled “the elhth 
mountain", implying the same ordinary number of mountain ranges, 
Acunng the Seven Hills, Mihendro ie best known of a holy place, 1. 325. 
13; 8, 85. 161. (Ratma-tirthal ‘Twelve mountains are "kings," 14. 45.4. 
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lavas, 1. 216. Lf (with teviga of. tonku, mountains-slope, only: 
int the psaeudo-opic). 

Tho mysterious element comes to the fore in the deseript- 
ian of otie of the holy jlaces in the hills; “Clouds arise with- 
out wind to bring them; stones fall; the wind is always blowing 
and ever rains the god (nityar devas ca wersttij}, One bears 
u sound as of rending hut (the reader) 1s not seen, A fire 
hurns there (of itself) both morn and ere. Flies and mor 
qititoes interrnyt devotion. Melancholy iv born there and a 
man longs for his home”, 3. 110. of" 

A religious explination of these phenomena is essayed by 
the traveller's enide. The gods do not like to he seen and so 
they made this place, which is their resort, inaccessible, It 
ison Hemaktta (isabhaktta)} When the gods “gather at 
the river” (Nandi is its name}, only a grent saint may | (5+ 
cond the mountam. For here tho gods sacrifice, The grass 
is kncrod (fui) arase and the trees grow like saevificial aie 
and are used as such by the gode: “Here with the salnte 
live ever the gods and it i§ their sacred fire which burns niern 
and ere. On bathing here all sins Are destroyed,” jh. 14 and 
1& The weird sounds, however, have an historical explanation, 
The great saint: Rsabha, who lived in this holy place, was 
ones disturbed im his meditations by a party of tourists, which 
made him very angry and he gave orders lo the mountain: 
“Ti any man apeaks in this place, throw stones iat him und 
raise & wind to stop his noise,” ab. Of Hence came the uni- 
versal rule that done should keep silence in tha presence of 
holiness, “Sit thou down in silence” (tagnim dgsea), says Lo- 
mass, 4, 114.16, “for this is the grove divine of Brahmi” (the 
Self-axistent). But mountams in general are holy ond have 
a purifying effect, according to 12. 36. 7 und 264, 40,2 

“The myths of the mountains imply for the most part that 
they are living beings and of course divine. With other 
divinities the rivers, séas, and mountains approach ay adore 
Siva, 13. 14. 399; or Indra, anying “hail to thee”, 4. 17. 29. 





1 ib. 6: alreeds poyale tatrea grhdut searale janal. In the r. 
of ihe description another reading liz *Wiib the sound (of speech) clouds 
arise”, For voleania mountains, see 8. 8}, Tf, 

+ Among pugydni are dlaragibhytas (*earth-bolders"; the hills uphold 
arith! acul bathing and visiting the places of the Gots, decasthanabhiga- 
wna, 1% 86 7. Mountains meeist at o sacrifice, ih 991, 182. 
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So, conversely. a human being is represented a= revering Mt 
Rsivite and all (otlior} divinities and as “walling the deasil” 
around the mountsin, J, 220, 6, Compare 14. 59, 4f, ond 
the adoration of mountning and trees, in 13, 168, 310 In 
another passage it is said that the local mountain is revered 
by offerings of flowers.and perfumes and cars (¢ wnpratisthita), 
2 21,20, although here Ciityaka, one of the five hills sur- 
rounding a town, ig revered rather as a memorable place: 
There the minotaur, witiisida reabha, which destroyed the m- 

habitants, was slain by Brhadrutha, who (perhaps with tho 
lielp of the propitious mountain) killed the monster and made 
three drums of its hide, ib, 16f Possibly the fact that the 
hills ure represented as running red with metal, divitw, or 
ebalk washed down in the rainy season may have belped in 
_personifring the mountains as bleeding beings (with whom 
bleeding men and elephants are often compared), but even 
this was not necessary in oa Jand where everything was. alive! 

One hill in particular, suid to be five (or) six thousand 
leagues in height, is called “garlanded,” Milyavat, but it is 
carlanded with the eameartaka fire, and here reside those 
who have fallen from the world of Brahma. They precede 
Arona and then enter the moon after H0000 years, 6. T. 38. 
Tt rune off to east and west into little bilis called (umiyuely) 
gundikie (parvapirvdnugandikas and aparagaadikds, 6, 7. 28. 
The title: of Himarat os "Guru of mountams,” sailagurw (rare 
and late), 9. 51.34, of itself imparts personality to the mountain, 
So a mountain bogets children upon a river, 1. 63.35, Here 
the mountain, Kolahala, in expressly said to be “gifted with 
intelligence,” celanayuktah. His daughter was called Girika, 
Mountains speak, 12,933. 30; as an echo, 334. 26. 

On the assumption that mountains are alive rests one of 
the oldest logends in regard to them. RV.2.12.2, yah prthivin 
ryathameanim drill yuh pereatin prakiepitin aranrmidit 
(“Indra made firm the shaking earth and brought to rest the 
excited mountains’) is explained by the legend narrated m 
MS. 1.10.15: tegaim indruh pulsan acchinat air imam adrinhat 
(Todra out off the wings of the mountains ond made earth 
Grim”), In the epic, "like the mountains with wings out off” 

1 Compare 7, 4, 8, mdriyinta dragon Mite yairikdintueraed fea (gis (geil 
HhiWi-, 0. 78.28, ate); dhddin, 8158 4: 6. 08.87, and often, N. tales 
wohedhatu, 1%, 17. 116, ae Alern (epithet if Siva'. 
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is a standing simile, e.g. 6.93. 36. That the old legend is 
in mind is shown by the addition of the words “ot old,” as 
in 7. 26. 65, where an olepliant is likened to “a winged moun- 
tain of old; and ib. 37, a fight of elephants “resembles: that 
of two mountains of old, winged and woeded." But at pre- 
sent it is “something unknown that hills should move,” 7, 103, 6. 
Historically interesting ia the fact that in times of distress 
(Kali, os reflecting history) the upper castes, when over-taxed, 
as an alternative to serving a Sidra king tnke refoge in 
mountain-caves, girigahvelia, not (apparently) artificial but the 
common resort of tigers and other wild animals, 3. 190. 61; 
7, 107. 12 (of animals), ay well as of Mlecchas, who in 7.93. 
48 are described os habitually living m csves, mirigahvona- 
rasinali They ore here savages, like those of the north, Par- 
vattyas, who fight with stones, an art unknown to the Kurus, 
7,121.33. Tn the history of Sunda and Upasanda it is said 
that “they sent to Yama's home even him who sought refoge 
in innecessible places,” sadilinam ap! durgesn, 1. 210, 20. Sa, 
when Afraid of the Kaloyas, “some retreated to cavess” kecid 
guhah praviviser nirjharais ed Spare dritih, 3. 102. 14. The 
handaras (eaves, a rare word in Mbh, but common in R.) are 
thus utilized by beasts and saints alike, guldkandars (sttwlinis), 
3. 100, 17; ib. 40. 96. In 9.31. 17 the caves of Drissa mre 
mentioned (payaydu dakvindpathws, gulim dsidaydm sa 
Kiekindhiw lokevisrutdm) as being already fomons. CL dari. 
9.64. 6; kendara, ib. 110; tatfasiinukandaram, 3, 40, 25, 
Later legends representing the mountains as very much alive 
occur in the necounts of the Vindhya, the Kriniiea, and the 
Mamika mountains, The fact that Kriunca is the son of 
Miiniks und Miinika ie the son of Himuavat, gives even a 
genenlogical tree: but the descent is not always eo given and 
Kriuiica itself or himself is also called the son of Himavat 
Although the Vindhya legend is more popular, the story of 
Miiinaka is more directly connected with the tale of the winged 
mountains. The epic use of Miiniika ie to compare with this 
mountain a steadfast hero or elephant, For Mainika was the 
only mountain that escaped or resisted Indra, when the others 
had their wings cut off. “Like Mainika cast on the ground 
by great Indra” is the incredible fall of Bhima (as hard to 
-venlize); it ix purallel to the “drying of ocean or removal, wisar- 
gira, of Meri, or the overthrow of Indra at the hands af 
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Vrira, or the fall of the sun, 7. 3. 4£:.9. 124 Stereatyped 
is: the spol mpc firm as Miinika,” e g 6. 92. 26; .. 99. 
17: 9%. BS: 125, 2; 9. 19. 45, ete., referring not to batts un- 
shaken by the wind, a» is Vindhyagiri, 7. 92, 53, but to its 
firmness against Luilra Nagari (“foe of the mountains”). 

In 9:154. 84, Miinaike is said to be as superior to all other 
mountains as Indra to other gods, or as Ganges to other 
rivers. It is situated north of Kailisa (q. v.) and is tomous 
for the mast of gems and jowels deposited there by Maya in 
or near the lake Gindusaras, where Dinavas sacrifice, 2. 4. 3. 
Tt is spoken of as having 4 vinagana: (see below, Meru) in the 
interior of the ip where Aditi “cooked food of old jor 
the: aake of a son,” 3135. 3. The legend that Ocean gave 
tie mountain refuse shen it esenped from Indra is preserved 
in 1. 21. 75, “Miingka’s asylum-giver is ocean.” There is a 
watering-place there of some renown, 19. 25, 59, It is to 
(humdred-peaked) Mt, Mninika that a Raksasa with “ong | 
hundred. heads” is compared, 7. 175, 693. 

Mt. Kriutes is called the White Mountam, because of 
the white silver thera (Himavat is famous for:gold-mines and 
gems), 3, 188, 112. Compare 13. 166. 30-51, “Himavat rich 
in herbs diving, Vindhya in metals, Tirthas, and herbs; and 
Svota full of silver” (rajatdvrtak). It is guarded by seven- 
‘headed dragons and in it i¢ the golden lake where the mothers 
of Kumara (Skanda) bore him (by proxy. Skanda shot at 
Mt. Krinfien and it fled but afterwards returned: “Skanda 
drew his bow and shot his arrows at the White Mountain, 
anid with his arrows he split the mountain Kriniiea (ef 
Krauica-nisudaks, epithet of Skanda), the son of Himavat. 
Kritiica fell uttering fearful howls and the other phoohtsind 
seeing his fal) began to about. But Skanda split the White 
Mountam, lopping off one peak and the White Mountain ted 
“in fear from earth,” 3 225. 108; 0.46.84. In 8. 229, 28, this 
mountain is‘colled “Rudra’s seed." though it was son of Himavat 
(whom. Menaks bore to Himarat}, Compare 8,9), 68; 9, 17, 51; 
and the seed of Rudra (Agni) cast on Meru by Ganges, 9, 
44.9; 13. 85. 68, 

The legend of Vindhyn (renowned for metals and plants, 
19. 166.61) represente that range of hills: as angry with the 
sun for refusing to go round it na it does around Meru. in a 
respectful manner (pradakginam). Vindhya resolved to hide 
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the sun's Hght, and for that purpose began to grow wll it 
ehadied earth from the light of eun ond moon. The gods 
begged it to atop growing, but to no purpose. Then the grasp 
saint Agastya got permission from it to pass over if both on 
hic way south and on his way back. But as Agnstya (the 
civilizur of the South) never came back, the mountain could 
erow no more and is still waitmg forthe saint's return beiore 
it grows higher, 3. 103.10 and 104.12f. As the mountam 
tnges here, so it may rejoice, “ae a mountain rejoicing in heart 
receives the rain,” 4. 64. 6, that is, shows ite bravery, since 
‘water is the destruction of mountains,” parvatdmidr) jola 
jora (as travol is the destraction of bodies; lack of fortune, 
of women: and word-arrows, of the mind), 6. 39. 78. 

Another story illustrates a popular belief. The “Gathils of 
the wods” say that there was o saint called Baladhi, who de- 
sired toe Kaye an immortal son, Tho gods were kindly dis- 
posed toward him because he had been religious; but they 
said “No mortal is seen (to be) immortal; but he shall have 
a life conditioned by a couse,” nimitliiynl. Then he, think- 
ing “mountaina are indestructible,” said: “Let his life last us 
long 25 the mountains” (lot the mountain be the cause). Then 
Medhirin, bis son,-was born but, being arrogant, he insalted 
the auints, One of the auints, Dhanusiksa, after vainly curs- 
ing him, took the form of « buffalo and charging against the 
mountains reduced them to ashes. So, the cause (of life) 
being destroyed, Medhavin, the son of Baladhi, was also dest- 
troyed. A Githi is sung about it to this day (“no one can 
escape what is ordained; Dhanusikya the great seer split the 
‘nvauntaina™),! 

In connection with the mountsin-myths may be mentioned 
the story of the nymph turned into stone, like similar tales 
in Greek mythology. The Apsaras Rambbii, wife of Tumburn, 
was tine turned into a rock on failing to seduce Visvimitra 
os she came under the curse of that saint, 6, 117. 16, ete, 





i This da the vervion in SL 3. 195, which, of va. 62, inserts hall o 
o doven vereea showing that the secre bimaelf became o bufisio. The 
words in B. mahisdir bhedayamisa porvotin are changed to makargor 
and so in the Gathh: mahargir bhelayamiisn Dhanusakso weahidhere. 
fi, 183. 69 and S4, representa the saint splitting the mountwiue «by means 
ef builkioes.” So, in the story of Rolihals (p. 357, ubove)., Varu out- 
fuged by ite behavior. kitked a hole in 1, through which the river escapent. 
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Otlier Jeginds abound, connecting some mountain with o 
god or saint, a+ in the landing of the ark on Naubandhana, 
3. 187, 50. Often the Puranic story is just alluded to, as 
when Govardlina i mentioned as the pluce where Vienu-Krena 
dealled mahdadridhyt in 13, 149. 98) upheld the hill for the 
sake of the cows, 6. 130. 46; 14, 159. 17 gam uddadhara (31. 
7. 1. 4, Wavdn multea.. dhrtva Govardhanam). VP. 6. 11. 
Tn the mountain Mahendra (Orissa chain) lived Rima (after 
“#ectineg tie oven”) at the command of Kasyapn Mirica to 
*leaye the earth," what time he extirpated the warriors, 7. 70. 
81% On the Narmada river is the bery]-mountain (sometimes 
located in the north) and in this locality “Kausika drank 
soma with the Asvins and Cyavana paralyzed Indra and won 
Sukanya as les wife.” 3. 121.1% Both opics havo the story 
of Gandhamiidans (also a nome of Ravana, 3, 283. 5) as the 
home of medicinal plants, utilized by Hanumat to cure RAma’s 
brother, It hears the epithet mahdusadhisumayultah parvalah, 
7. 139.86. In both epics, Mandara is the instrument tised 
by the gods to churn ambrosia from the. ocean,.1. 18, 13 
= RB. 1. 46 21 (0. 46. 18, less exactly like Mbh.). 

This Maniisra, *Indra’s golden mountain,” jambiinadaparpata, 
3, 139, 16, is identical with Indra-Kils, 3. 37, 493, and is 
eaptcially inveked as the home of Sidhus and Manis, It is 
through the grace of this mountain that priests, warriors, and 
the farmer-merchant caste attnin heaven. Tirthas-(3. 26. 12), 
sweet streams, nymphs, and the sound of Vedic recitation are 
found there, 3. 42. 22f In 1. 18 11, it is supported by the 
acre] tortoise (Visnu). Vrtra, it ie said in 3. 101. 15, “fell 
liky Mandara hurled of old from the hand of Visyu." Else- 
where it associated with Mt Sveta: “We shall see the White 
Mourtam and Mt Mandara, where are the ménicura Yaka 
and Kubera the king of Yaksas, 88000 Gandharvas and four 
times as many Kimporusas und Yaksas” (who with Raksasas 
guard the mountain), 3..159..5. In 3. 163. 4, at lies east of 
(Mera ond) Gandhamidana and “illuminates all the warth as 
far as the sen; and the region is protected by Indra and 
Kubera” Also here it is said that when Soma and the stara 
have gohe around Meru they “return to Mt. Mandara,.” i.e, 


= — = —————— re =. — ne 





t So Yodhisthira on leaving Kubera® mountain =goes to earth” (and 
addresses jt aa a perenn, dragtd favd ‘enn, aol Wiederselam !), 5. 176, 30, 
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to the east (SL has ‘sigaram), It is located in the north, 


with Mandikinf, in 5. 111, 12, and in the South in 5.100. 9, 
its grottoes (as in the Indraloka ascent, called kuitjas) bemg 
especially mentioned. ‘In 5, 110, 9, it is found in the west 
Here ths root of Himavat is said to extend (in the western 
distriet) toward Mandara, inapproachable, sunk in the Ocean. 
Tho fact that thesd thro statements are virtually one de- 
scription. weakens the foree of each statement and makes: 
the eastern (Bengal) position of Mandara more probable, 15 
this accords with tradition (at the present day *Mandar- 
wiri” is near Bhagalpar, Bengal). The fact that Mandarn is 
especially Indra's mountain also helps to estublish ita geo- 
wraphical position, since “Indra’s district” is the east 

But the epic has a vague notion of the northern mountains, 
the approach to which was difficult and the ascent inmpossible 
except to very “rent euinte and heroes! The Ponius see, as 
they ascend from the south, the peaks of Kuilisa, Miinaka, 
the foot of Gandhamadann (-padas), und Sveta; whence they 
journey seventeen days to the back of Himiavat and “four 
days Inter” come to the White Mountain, “like a loge mae 
of clouds and fall of gems and gold" (gold is in all the 
niountains, 2 50, 21; 9 44, 16, ete.) without having yet 
reached Gandhamadana, 3. 158. 18f, But, when one stands 
on Gandhamidann, the “mountain of Indra and Kubiern” (that 
is, Mt. Mandara) lies to the east, as opposed to Samhyamana, 
the region of the south (of Tama), to the abode of Varunn 
and the Asta-mountain (where the sun sets; itself opposed to 
Udeya, sunrise-bill), and to the abode of Brahma, “great 
Meru, which illuminates the north.” while next (to the east) 
is the “abode of Visnu."”? Compare the confused account of 
the Muhipiréva mountains, and those “beyond Kaillica and 
Mandara,” 15.19.20, 54. 






Oi aneikeur yothd manda) parcatam Gandhamddanem, boating) 
“ingtoles who (pretends be) le going to climl Mt Gandimmdédana,” bh. 

1 Asin wmahidhra, 6. 161. 16; aay moma parcels, 5. 110. © (astamana 
==astum-ayona), The Udaya bill appeary at A O94. 11, The Asta io 
conesivei as a real “maountain-king," and there “and in the asa dwells 
“Varuna protecting: all creatures.” J. 143, 10. The gods find Siva on Mi 
Mundara, 7. 04. 37, though his regular abode is Kiiliea, whose Jofty pesk 
sorves the hyporbolo of the poota as an image, *high os peaked Kaila 
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Despite the fact that the gods roam pbout as they will and 
are constantly found in each others’ pleasure- groves, they are 
ascribed in general not only to certnin regions but also to 
cértain mountains, ‘Thus: “The Raksasas (rakpaisi, sc, lise) on 
Himavat, on Kailiisa (Hemakuta) live the Guhyakas; serpents 
and Nagas on (Mt) Nicadha; Gokarnam is a grove of asceticism 
(ef. 13. 18 6, Kysya practived asceticism there); the White 
Mountain is said to belong to all the gods and Asuras; the 
Gandharvas (live) ever on Nisadha, likewise the Brahmarsis 
on Nila; but the resort of gods is the Peaked hill" (srigawats 
ft ..devdnam pratisatcarah; a special range), 6.6.31. Then 
follows the statement that the fire of destruction (saiivartaka) 
and the saints who precede Aruna (above, p. 357) are on top 
of Malyavat, ih. 7. 28. Only dev? Saniili (*Agni's mother;* 
of. 15. 129. 2) ie, however, especially ascribed to Mt, Sriizevat 
at 6.8.9, which, like Meru, has three peaks, one of gold, one 
of gems, and one of all kinds of jewels, f. & 4 and 6.8. 8: 
The flank of Mero called Karuikiira (wood) is a favorite resort 
of Patupati and Omi; and: Hiranmaya is especially the moun- 
tain of Gaormla, 6. 6. 24 and 6.8. 6. The Gandharvas too 
live on Mandara (q. ¥.), on Meru (in Sika-dvipa}, 6. 11, 15; 
and in Kuga, ib. 12. 14, while “all the districts” (eu) Kraiuiia- 
ilvipa) have gods and Gandharvas, #, 12,21. Harigiri, “Visnu's 
hill,” is in Kada-dvipa 6, 12. 11. Skunda gives his special 
Mountain, near Ellora, the name of devagiri, “hill of the god” 
(not “gods hill"), The devalaita (tirtha) of 3. 84. 141 (i). 149, 
the “Inke of Pitimaha' neur the Sailarfija) may refer to the 
“hill of gods™ (in general). The statement in 12. 27,21, that 
Draupadi grieves for her five sons “like earth deprived of five 
mountains” does. not limit the number of mountuins in any way. 

Further examination of the data leads into the realm of 
cosmology and ethnology, with which mythology on its religious 
side is less nearly connected. Yet a word must be said in 
regard td the conception of the Himalayas in general and the 
site of the world-mountain Meru It is evident that the epic 


_— 


Blogd i with clus pratied, 6. 4. 33, ete. “High as Mandara” 4, ai. 
oa (pyparanh Gaudhamidana {KRubera'’s own mountain) is where Pilamale 

receives in audience the code and seers, 6. 0G. 42 The pedis /abuve) of 
{hl i mountain mupyest the simile of 1, 186.9, pédecirira pervala’ (Karna 
in arems) “like a footed mountain.” The ptda, foot (pisin), of Himarat 
la *anowy” (Acton), 7, 05, 30, 
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poets are acquainted with the world as it appears from the 
Gangetic plains, where the Eastern Ocean is. known but mot 
near: where the “western littoral” is also known but distant, 
ae gre the* Panjab kings,” the mountaineers, and, more remotely, 
the kings of the Sakns, Pahlavas, Daradas, Kambojas, Yavanas,. 
ate. & @ b. 4.15£ Bat the flight of Indra to the end of 
the worlds" sets him imo lake on an island jn the sea north 
cof Himovat, 6. 10.45: 14.8; and when Arjun goes north be 
finds beyond tho White Mountain the land of Kimpurusas. 
protected by Draummputra, and still farther the land (protected 
by Guhyukas) called) Hataka, near lake Minasa, where there 
were “streams of saints,” peuliyis, and near Hataka (which 
gives its name to «a kind of gold) he comes on the country 
protected by the Gandharvas (the Gandharva-nagara is localixed 
here), whence he secks to cross the “northern Huri-Varga” or 
unconquerable land of the Northern Kurus, 2.27. 29 to 98. 11 
{aud expanded in SI), just as Bhima gets to the extreme 
south when he comes to Tamralipta, 2. 30. 24. Jambadvipa, 
8. 79, 4 and 6 1.8 (yivat fapali siiryo Ti Jambideipasya 
mandalam) and 14, 85, 99, is. India. 

Himavat itself is often personified, thongh too huge to be 
always thought of as individual, For the most part it serves 
as does any hill (1. 188. 7). fora type of stability, endurance, 
and size A standing solemn usseveration is, “Himavat shall 
fall (or burst) and earth shall burst” (eresuch or such happen), 
where the common distinction between earth and mountain 
again appears! . 

A general description in 3.108, 4f, lauds Himavat’s peaks, 
rivers, forests, caves, lions, tigers, birds (the kinds being given 
1d cated dhi Hi sctifah, ete. 5. Bh 48s cf. pared Dydne HL diryet, B12, 
180, and of, Ju 8 99. 10, it Je eaid that even Himavat, If “divided ny 
and not adied’ to.” Dhakeyomdyo hy audyipah, might be destroyed. Its 
hugenese lends to the pbraw “hide Himavat with o handfal of gross,” 
8, iG, 93 (like “hiding Mera/’ ib. 20); -it cannot be moved," 18, 3h, 20; 
typical of dhairga, 1,185.9. The most striking personification of Himavat 
occurs at J 35. 82, rikhgite Himawin punyad Satkara-deaduro girth, 
dkarah sarvaratninam siddhacdrayarevitah, «Mt, Himavat, a mine of 
gems of all sorts, is called Siva's father-in-law; it in holy and cultivated 
Uy saints and singers” Sive's wife is Parvail, “daughter of the mous: 
tain”). Hence perhaps Siva la cilied Agime, but. on he “lives lo moun- 
tal caves,”-it may be that Acima meana “iiving on Himavat," os ke [s 
Merudhimay, “living on Mero.” 13. 17, 61, 64 (Adima), and G1. Himayat 
as aheo “father of Ganges,” 0, 119, 97 and of Me Ab (below) 
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in detail), Kionaras, Apsarasas, elephants, Vidyadharas, jewels, 
nd snakes, In particular it is famous for its gold-mines and 
goid-bearing wators.! 

Kailisa js of all. the mountains in Himavat the most famous 
and serves as a meats of comparison when one wishes to 
deseribe towers etc, which in Banskrit 24 in our parlance are 
called “sky-scrapers,” divispri, us in L. 185, 19; 2. $4. 20; ef, 
(nol in B) SI. 1. 96. 56, Kaildsadikhatrtir gopurdi, Even 
the house of lac is compared with it, 1. 146: 12, or a man, ns 
Balarama is “like the Kailisn peak. 1, 290. 90, It Hes. as 
described’ in Vana, beside the upper Ganges but beyond tho 
Northern Kurus: and is tear Mbt Mainika. 3: L4h. 17f 41 
and 61 (also SL, 1,.943; 31). The Sabha of Kubera i “Hike 
the ponk of Kailisa” 9, 10, 2, Tt is said to We six leagues (!) 
high, All the gods assemble upon-it, and the Yakeus, Raksnsns, 
ote. Wo be seen there aro without number, 3,159. 11% The 
monster jujabe described as being there and in Gandhamadana 
(ii: and above) shows perhaps that no great distinction waa 
felt between thom. unless one was a port of the other, Aceord- 
mg to 3, 12, 43, Kyspa once lived there (SI. quite different, 
cdirdubiaeane for Adideahhavane)4 The two niountains. else 
where, ds at o later date, are diferentiated, 

' Compare 6. 111. “34, the *2old-mine-of Himavat,” hiiimovatan tand- 
Likarch, and “gold-giving lake,” foond at Waitre bie, In 3, 8. 55, Arbada 
is “een of the Himblayes,” Aitereaisnfa, “where there wae of ald a cloft 
di the earth" aud asylam of Vastythe As it i mene Probipies (on the 
Gaojarat cous!) it must be the modern Mt Abu, aod not Mainike, os 
dater in VE. The gold comea from <Fodra's seed," 1, 44,18, Gold in the 
“eerene;” acre, of (ell) mocntaine (os honey: iw of flowers) 13) 17. Li. 

The "ecxnmentatare here understand #adari and edidthl to refer to 
the jujuhe trea ond not ta the stream or asylum of Ndpapana op called 
fi. TLL 4). But anyway Rois seen to inclody, a0 a ratige, the forther. 
hill called Maiuéla ood Gandbumddona.. Of. the later: rajatidrs “silver 
With” ae epithet of Raiaes, with ihe statement above regariling Sveta. 
In '8, 168 17, where the heroes see Gandhamidans and Aveta alter Bal- 
Wish and. Maiusks, SL. hus Meru for Svow. In the more ur lees aterno- 
typed geographical scheme of 6. 4. Lf, tiandhamddann Ties north of 
Milysyat, which ie north of Nigndha, wod Nigndho is the mountain west 
of Hemakija (Kajliiva, According to = +. |, in SL “hlack men" ivy on 
Gandhamfidann (in J), they are “lappy” Aved), Krew werdh), G0, 0) (ag) 
tn, 119. 48, Gandhomidana js this side of Tndra-Kila and bevonl Hime- 
wat (of. ds. ST, 41); ita protected by Sainsa, Sidibas, and by mahdiitas. 
Tutradyamna-lake anil Hatwa-kita ie beyond it (th. i). Its uccessible 


only to ascetic mortals, and the elZild bedar? is there, 8,140, 22) 141, 95. 
VOR XXX, Fart ry. “Wt 
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Mt. Meri, if no cosmological theory stood opposed, would 
aoem to be a hill “heaten by rain,” 7. 166, 14; 174. 20, ete, 
like other hills of the north country, only surpassing all and 
reaching higher than the sun, #0 that the sun goes around it, 
8. 104.9. Tt is Meru-giri, (rikdta, the best of penked moun- 
tains, 5. 66, 5 (it has three golden peaks, 6, 82.27), anid itis 
corered with cloud but not stirred, mathita, by the wind, 7. 156, 
Sif. (“Wind shall bear away Meru, and the sky fall,” ere this 
thing shall happen, is said as above of Himayat, 5. 160. 93), 
The “rocks of Meru” (“may be counted.” 13. 26.98) appear 
to be as well known as the “sanils of the Ganges” (with the 
stars in the sky usually as type of countless: hosts of wows), 
7. 58. 7, yaratyal sikala giligyo yivan Meror mahopalah. Like 
other mountains it iv red with metal, 5. 179, 30 (see above}, 
Take other peaks it stretches to the heavens and “golden 
Mery” i¢ a part of the Svarloku (light-world), holding parka 
of the gods, its:extent bomg given in ono place as three and 
thirty thonsand leagues, B. 261. & Tt is the “Indra of moun 
tains” und is ever resplendent with sunlight, 1. 925. 37; 2. 38, 
28; 3.61.6 Yet its glory excels that of the sun, and it i the 
home. of gods, Gandharvas, and beasts, hut not of men who 
tire unrighteous. It is there the gods consulted how to use 
Mandara as a churning stick to get-ambrosia, L. 17, of; and 
lL. 18. The deva-sehid is on Mera, Sl. 9. 51. 43. It ennnot 
be destroyed for, SL. turned round, weartanam for timardanaw), 
8, 36.3 (el wiparydea, 7. 103. 7) of concenlud (above), [bt ia 
typical of dignity (Aferupratimaygdurava, “O thou as grave as 
Meru!) 3. 41. 40, | 

Yet the poets do not hesitate to say that the aun lights it, 
Si. 4. 19. 13; that vultures visit it, 3. 225. 33; that the saint 
Visvimitrn can *hurl Meru away from earth,” 1, 71, 36; and 
that the *house-goddess" can devour it, 2. 18. 8 Hiranvaka- 
sipu is known fis “the shaker of Meru” (-lamjana), 13. 14, 78, 
Qn its wooded top sit saints ind woils, 19.924. 11—91, Asvinms 
are found ‘thore, a9; for example, that of Vasistha, albeit “an 
the faok” of the mountain, 1,99. 6, though Yayiti sports 
upon ite very peak, Merndprfige.. utlare (northern), 1, 8a. % 
43 does Ulanas with the demon Ditityas, 6.6.29, and the 


nd — 


Th 9 deserited in 8. 6, 23. aa “dancing with douds oui i 
allet-dameer with ekirty). ouleprend” (nae 
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#wives of the gods” ascend it, 1, 134.16, The mountain is 
‘spoken of as if the poets saw it before them. “He shone in 
splendor on his golden car as shines: the sun on Mera,” 7, a4. 
17; “looked like Muhi-Meru with its clouds,” 6. 109, 38; 
“resplendent as the peak of Meru,” 7, 120.4. A long de- 
scription of it is found in 9. 163, 12 It lies north of Gandha- 
mifidana, is holy, the gate of the suints, and illuminates the 
northern district: ‘There Prajipati, the soul of being, abides, 
There too, in a blessed’ and healthful abode, live those who 
are called the pufra manasa@h of Brahma (his mental sons), 
of whom Daksa is the seventh (14). The “seven seers of the 
gods” (Devarsis) set and rise there. The topmost peak is 
eccupied by Pitimala, “with the self-pleased gods” (dématrplail); 
but beyond the seat of Brahm is that of the eternal suprome 
Narayana (God), This even the gods cannot see (ar “ane with 
difficulty.” SL), 18. This place of Visnu (God) is to the east 
of Merti and ts inaccessible even to Brahmarsis and so, of 
course, to the “great seers” (Mabaryis, by implication. in- 
ferior to Brahmarsis, ih, 21), though Manu holds a conversation 
there, 13. 98 6 Around Meru revolve continually the aun 
‘and moon, from east to west, pradakyinam upavplya joirutah 
lof: 8. 168. 36, girim dmantrya Saisiram pradalesinam upivrtya), 
as do all the heavenly lights, which the sun drags with him 
ai he makes the circuit. kerute (Merum) abjnprodaksaam; for 
the sun. on teaching the Asta mountain and getting: “beyond 
the twilight.” takes the northern district as his course, bhajate. . 
késthdm (to the north of Meru) and ‘so returns, facing east, 
S0¢: Merum anucrtiah sa punar geccheti prdivaukhah (SI, has 
aumernm for sa Merum). Thus also the moon, dividing the 
pionths, goes with the stars (makeatras), and “passing on the 
other side of Mera... returns to Mandara” (i.e, the east) 
Mery itself is east of Ketumila, 6. 6. a1. 








' The expression atiframya i @ technical geographical term, meumog 
*pomiog behind" or “an the other side of" of, Pine & 4.90 Ly 50, 
whove, it is used of the wan getting to the other side of tho twilight. In 
18. i. 10, one who lille a refugee is likened to oot who should otidrdmet 
{nic} the brightness of Merd, Le, disdain. The account following (above) 
wave thet to make winter the oun goes to the scuthern district; but 
nothing more ie said of Meru et thin pomt. In b. 164. 8, the mountain 
of the north ix luminons with planta, soil hax no distinctiin of day anil 
night; but the inhabitants oe the sun. rise and sat jastamain, 9), | 

one 
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" This aven possible that Miinaka is at times regardod as 
part of Meru. There is » winedana ascribed to Mainike above, 
and in the Tirtha stories of Vong, 3.82.11], the eijesana 
of the Sarssvat, is whore this civer “gous concealed on Mern's 
flank” (and is eren aguin at Camasa, Sirodbheda, and Nagad- 
bhedu). 

‘The Meru of the Mahabhirata nowhery appears to be 
rogarded az the axis of the world, the north pole to whioh 
the (uter) Sunern is antithetical In the *car of thu gods.” 
it is the perpendicular flagstalf of the cur, that is it is 
lofty mouutaintrange situsted in the north, 7, 202.78 In 
siow of the theory recently propounded in this Journal that 
Babylonian and Hindu cosmology rest on the same basis, it 
is nocessary to observe that there is m fact no solthern polr, 
Sumern, recognized at all im the epic, One passage given 
ibove shows & doubtfnl reading (SL) of sumern for sa Meru, 
hut in that ense sumeru is Meru itself (“fair Meru”), 28 shown 
‘by the contest. The only other case where Sumeru ocours is 
‘of 4 similar nature, Instead of the reading babhitne parame 
petal avayambhiy iva bhanwna, in 6, 2078 (Cy, the Bombuy 
‘aod South [odian recensions have (b0. 46) sumorur twa, which, 
iu the light of the similes just given. 1s evidently “resplendent 
os fair Meri.” 

Alery a= deseribed in the late geographical intrusion at the 
heinning of Bhisma! is half way | between the curlier and 








—— «dl 


‘Tt je “nly TER that the Perviane bear the ‘(Parsnic name Paurasikna, 
60. 16, Aewis Pura egha (so too iy St; in VP, 2, 3, 18, Aire- 
Fikdalayiie fodha, to avoid three iambies\, One very important difference 
between the epic and Poranic deecriplions ts that; whereas tle Vien 
Puraoa 2.4.1, says that the Plakeadvipa fand others) errounde the sen, 
which is turn surrounils Jamba-dvips, Ledredems yatda deipo sambneciijiio 

‘hhivestitas, anreivrtya dedrom wilhlhim plakeodvipas tatia sthitieh, the 
epic Howhere says thet » continent encircles an ocean, but only thet an 
oc sive gach comionnt, & & 186; cf ib, (10 amd 15) 11, A; 
11.0542 20. Farthermure, in i, 19, 97, fer remarking that Sjowels 
‘dome inté (are exported jupol the Dip cilied Posker from Jarlitie 
dvipo” (just ae “Tides heings the rain from Saka-dvipa,” 6. U1. 16), rhe 
peet anya that all these deipoy excel os they go north, both in virtae 
and in length of life, hat thet nevertheless they moet al! he regarded as 
ane rutiats, “for that iv enlled (ous) pation where therm iy ons law (or 
‘religion, ela janepado man dvipeyv elese Aloiraig, wit fang 4 
dharmad ceria’ prodréyate, und finally he sacrities mre pend 5: 
tleptrants of apace a “Plain” enantry willl beyond those already moutionud, 
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later (Paranic) conception, and one among many indications 
that the muddled South Undian text (as published) 1s tainted 
with Inter passages id to be seen in this, thot just where Meru 
is sufficiently described in the Bombay texts os hemg cighity- 
four thousand Jeacues high and eighty-four thousand deep, the 
SE. text adds Gn the woes af the Visna Purina, 22.8) that 
ite apex is twiee the size of its base, 6,6, 10. To get 4 
proper idea of the-epic Mera it mast be remembered that im 
this work the dripas islands or continents, are not epberes hyt 
parts of the earth, which to the observer stretch away. to the 
north and ajorth-weat ov a ecale resembling in general that 
nade with Mercator's projection (the farther north the greater 
the extent), each continent having all ite virtues including size, 
double that of the preceding. Mert is on of seven mountains 
ruming ucross Jambi the Rese-ayple continent. It stands 
exactly in the middle, having south and east of it the three 
grent ranges: Nisadhn, Homakdta for Katliaa), anid Himavat 
(the thewsand leggues betwee each range. moking a valley, 
erga), and to the north aud west of it the ranges called 
Nila, Sveta (White Mountain) and Srigavat, while north of 
the last the conntry “borders on the sea,” and eo stops the 
row: but south of the south-eastern end, occupied by Himarat, 
lies the Tndia of the plains, Bhirata-land. Other continents 
to the north anil east of Jambi-dvipa (Rose-apple continent) 
are Ketu-mila, immedintely west, and KuSyape-continent still 
farther west, which, ernst with S&ka-contineut, or NAga- 
(Ceylon? In SL Saka for Naga, 6. 6.56)', forms the eurs.of 
the *hare™shape of part of Sudaréana, equivalent to Jambi 
continent (also of the discus). This tn general is circular, bot 
purt of it looks like » hare and part looks like a tree and 
these slinpes are reflected in tho moon “aa inja mirror.” It 


— — = — 


latch parc sama soma, having four corners, and thirty (leagues!) in 
extent, 6 12, 58 (or *having thirty circuits’), This land called Sami. is 
ftaslf (id.) deveritied as lokaaamethitih, “the form of the world." as if it 
were the tower Of Habel in Sumerian land! Kuda la not an uncommon 
placa prefix. Compare Kusdvarta « teacher on Mt, Nila, mentioned with 
Geangidvars, in 13, 23, 14; Kuiastamba, ib. 26. ((Rusasthalt ia Dviraka, 
Kuiadvips wae presented to Vidyatprabhe by Siva, according to 1B 
MM, Bt. 

( Lankd aleo hae its frilsiia, three-penked mountain (ef. fridriiga, o. 1, 
‘Sh The Vedio frifated in an epithet of Krsna-Vieno. hiarniavars 
quddie India, 6 af; ES. Bae, af. 
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js possible that the lend called Kagyapa may be Caspian land, 
at any rato thut is where it should be according to the de- 
scription. Mera rises in the middle of Dlivrta, between Nila 
and Nisadha and also between Malvayat and Gandhamadani. 
Qo its fanks ure Kotumala on the west; Bhadriéva, the lund 
of the Kalamrn-tree (above), on the east; the Northern Kura 





‘and the Kurnikara forest, on the north Ganges falls from its 


peak into lake Candramas, appearing first at Bindusaras near 
Mainika, north of EKnilisa. On its south is Bbirata-land. 
The countries anil mountains from the last north to Bhirata 
in the south lie like a bow (curved). The Saks-continent also 
has seven mountnin-ranges and the first is Meru (6. 11. 15). 


‘Meru ig the house of divinities and in golden (even the birds 
being: indistinguishably golden); so it resembles ‘the sun (not 


in being round but in bemg brilliant). 6.6. 10. The juice of 
the 1100 league high rose-apple tree (divasprs, “touching the 
sky") runk around the hase of Meru and gives health, ageless- 
ness, ete,, to the Northern Kurus, as said above, 6. 7. 20. 
But it would be a mistake to suppose that there are literally 
seven, continents. Elven in this description the poet aays ex- 
pressty: “There are many continents; I will describe seven,” 
6, LL 4, tsing indeed a synonym, since sapta drial meant 
originally the sulalgve dvipd ydir santatam idam jagat (“very 
many continents extend the world"),!| They are thonght of as 
comprising not the sphere of the universe but the earth, ¢ay- 
tadmpa, so called in: 6. 90, 106; 12. 49. $7; ef “enrth with its 
seven continents and’ seas,” R. 7. 38. 58. Tho poet of the 
Jambikhanduvinirmina is quite right in saying there are more 
sonlinonta In Sabbi i¢ mentioned a Sakala-dvipa and the 
“seven deipas” are here clearly equivalent to “the whole wart.” 
Thus in 2 12. 12, Haris¢undra, a king, “conquered the seven 
continents,” if est, the whole earth, and in 2, 26, 5f, “He 
conquered Gilkcala-dvina and king Prativindhya and-whatever 
kings there wore in all the seven continents,” meaning of 
course in this conquermble earth, In 2. 32. 14, Siikala is a 
city of the Madras (Puoiijib), Compare 13, 95. 25, sapta divipan 
intin varsenii ‘blopravarsati, “rains over ihis earth.” But 
“earth has thirteen dvjpag im 3, 3. 52 anid 134 20; and eighteen 


= —_— See 





1 Cempare the-uee of “seven kings” of the Kirdtas, the “seven tribes’ 
of Utssva, &. 87. 16; 50 1, etc, *Seven® @ often. several, 
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in 7. 70. 15,1 The “gate of Manasa inke,” according to the 
opie jiself, 3, 130,19, is called “the cursam made by Rama 
in the midst of the mountain,” apparently Mt. Kailisa, where 
the famous luke (the brooding-pluce of swans) is situated, al- 
though tle passage would sxppear alse to include it within the 
“holy cirenit of Kashmir,” Kasgmiramandalan (sarvapunyam) 
not far from which ie Vixpupadam, The “seers of the north," 
auttard reayal, held a conversation there with Nihusa, Agni, 
and WKadyapa, ib. 8 and 10. 

The number of oceans is indifferently given as four or-seven. 
The *four oceans united by Darbhin” are repeatedly alluded 
to:8.°83. 156; 64. 196; 85. 63. On the other hand, the sap- 
tasamudranla mali of 7. 198..55 (R. 4.15.8) and septa sami- 
draft of B.S. 78.4 imply earthly oceans numbered conventionally 
as “seven” (still earlier, us in VS. 15, 31, there are three 
oceans; or only the eastern and western, as in. Manu, 2. 22), 
But even “four oceans” are also recognized, a9 m Manu 8.400 
nnd Kath, 69, 191, catuhiainudra prthivi. 

Thos the very account im the epic which is supposed to 
imply the Puranic cosmogony speaks of only four oceans. in 
6.5. 38, catvarah sigarah, In the account of the Dvipas 
‘also four oceans are expressly mentioned, ghrlatoyth samudro 
‘va dadhimandotake ‘paral surodal sagaras cdi'va tatha "niyo 

alasijarah, 6.12. 2, though in 11 8f. the Agiroda is said to 
Hertel Saks: -dvipa. Apparently the original conception was 
that there was sround all the earth four seas, one for each 
direction, just as there was a four-fold river running from the 
mountain in the midile of all the earth, and, to jndge by the 
disposition of the four regions around Meru, there were at 
first but four dvipas. Thins im 6. 6. 12: “On the flanks of 
Meru are four (is)lands (fasya pairsvesy uni dvipas catvdral 
samsthitti yibho), Bhadrigvah, Ketumila, Jaiabadvipel and 
the Northern Kurus.” In VP. 9. 2.22, the first two are called 
varse dre, Even there dvipa is used for rare. Compare 
VP. 2.2 5, where the rarest called Bharata has nino deipar 
(Indra-dvipa. Niga-dvipa, Gandharvsa, Varuna, ete.) 

As late as the pi peat, 12. 14. 21f, the four Dytpas around 


1) Jambodvipa is mentioned a= “famous” in 3. TH, 4. SL. 2. 6, 20 adds 
one passsge to thos giving “seven dvipas.” ‘Tho deipa ie w mfety-plice 
of any vort, 2 68. Tf; 3. 177, 19; 8,98. 6; 12) B02 Fie. 
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Mahi-Meru are spoken of aswo should speak of the qunrters 
of the earth The king is suid to have brought under his 
away “Jambidvipa, and. Kraufica-dvipa which resembles it 
lying below, adhareut, Mahi-Meru, and Saka-dvipa, to the 
east of Mahi-Mern, and Bhadrisva of oqual extent with 
Sika-dvipa lying worth of Mahi-Moru;”. and farther: *Lvipas 
and antara-Dvipus hy plunging into the sea thou hast brought 
under thy dominion,” vs. 26. Hers the Dvipas and “antira- 
Dvyias” sre call part of the conquest of king of eurth, aa 
warth Haelf in 12,14. 55 is described us. saparvatanandadvijnd, 
“(divine earth) with her mounting, woods, and ishinda’ 

In thie book alone, 12. 3366, occurs the description of the 


“White Island, Sveta Dvipa, otherwise known only from the 
‘Pordigas (including the Harivaiisa},:which i a part of the 


earth lying in the northwestern diregtion where men profess 


‘HM monotheistre cult, There is no reason to suppose that 
Sveta Dripa was ever heard of for centuries: after our era. 


It forms no part of the very complete geographical eections in 
the early epic of even of the late intrusion which precedes 
the Bhagavad Gita at the beginning of Blowna: 

Despite pretended familiarity with the northern country, it 
was réally reckoned o death-journey to go thither, Thus 
when Safijaya “saya farewell and sete out for the Himilayss,* 
it means he is going to the bourne whence there is no return, 
15, 57, 34. Questionable also is the exact bearing of *Hima- 
rat” to the southermer. As Mi. Abu is o son of Himavat 
(ubore) so the “plain of Himavat” (prasiha) extende so far 
south that itis within two leagues of Kuruksetra. There, 
fon the plam of Himavat, besides the red Sarasvali™ is the 
camp of the Pandus, 0. 5. 50f,; 6, 4. 

Particularly in regurd to Meru it is to be noticed that 
even in Siinti its peak joins that of Himarat and is of the 
same leight, so’that the two united peaks form simple edges 
(at Jeost Suka has to burst his way through them as they 
join together), which would be indistinguishable wore it not 
that one peak ia golden (Meru is hemagivi, 6 56, 114) and 
the other («nowy or) silvery, 12.334.8f Nor does accord 
with the notion of a polar mountain that its top has groves 
upon it anil that not only voile and saints sit there but even 
“gentle and learned priests" live under the Jamba-tree on ite 
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proposes to exptate his fault by *going to the top of Meru” 
and committing suicide. In the epic; m short. Meru ts felt 
to bod mountain like Hitmavat, only taller and farther north; 
hut ite peak rises like that of other mountains perpendicularly 
and pot parallel with the plain of earth as axis of 4 sphere, 

Another distinction between the epic and Puranic idea of 
the world mast be kept i mind. In the Puriipns, e.g. VP. 
2.7.11. there is fully developed the idea of tho planetary 
spheres (not Dvipas) which go by the names Malirloka, Jana- 
loka, Tapoloka, and Satyalokn, superadded upon the older 
Bhiirloka and Svarloka or Svarguloka (theee are epic) with 
the intermediate biwiat as Bhuvarloka. Now the epic knows 
nothing of these seven sphores as such, I[t te only m its 
Intest purts that it recognives the seven spheres bhevandh 
(masculine!) 13. 16. 34 and 52: Dhruva saplarsayad coi ‘pa 
hitvewndt gapta eva ea, * Dhruva, the seven seers, and seven 
spheres,” not exactly as in the Purina, wven then, since there 
(loc. cit.) the pole-star, Dhruva, is above the Seven Seers, and 
only four spheres rise above this. What the earlier epic 
recognizes is the (old) general conception expressed by “seven 
worlds;” compare (in the imitation-Upanizad) the half-yerse 
lutal para kselravido vadanti pritkalpayad yo bhuwiniini septa, 
3.213. 22. So in 1. 170. 22, the saple lohds are mentioned 
as mm Moni. Up. 2.1. 8); of. AB. 2. 16; 4.7; 4.9; 5, 10, 
That is to say, the epic has the iden of the plurality of worlds, 
vaguely grouped as Seren Worlds, as this idea came down 
from antiquity together with that of the Seven Hills, Seven 
Seas, Seven Rivers, Seven Mountains, Seven Seera, Seven 
Flames; ote. But there is no recognition of the systematic 
sevenfold planetary sphere, whose names as subdivisions are 
not even mentioned til the Puranas (cf, 3.261. 17f many 
worlds), In this regard the ideas of apace run parallel with 
those of time. The Puranic system of Manus and manrantaras 
{aeons and ages systematically arranged) is unknown to the 
early epic. The AnuSisana, which is little better than « 
Purfins-addition to the poem, knows it well: and so do the 
later (835—350) Parvans of Santi und possibly the Sun-Hymn 
(which alludes to Mithra of Persia) in Vana, The “worlds” 
of the epic are three or seven or twenty-seven or innumir- 
able, Against the assumtion of Indo-Babylonian cosmological 
unity stands the fact that the earlier the Indic data are the 
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slighter appears the resemblance to those of Babylon, Even. 
if it be claimed that the epic represents only a disintegrated 
original system, it must remain an, historical contradiction 
that its data show eurlier conceptions than those of the 
Porinas and yet represent the system of the Purinas. The 
only parallel with Babylonian cosmology in India's very early 
litermture is, ss it seems to me, the “seven worlds;” but as 
these are mot splieres and ag seven ie anything but » precise 
term, it would be periculons to make very much of that fact 
Budilhistic world-theories are too late to be of importance in 
this regard, but they too have affected the later epic, 








Expression of the ideas “to be” and “to have” tn the 
Philippine Languages—By Fuark BR, ra Ph. D, 
Johns Hopkins University. 


Oxx of the most important uses of the study of languages 
which Ife outside of the more familiar Indo-European and 
Semitic groups, is to broaden our knowledge of general gram- 
mar, 10 make ws acquainted with unfamiliar turns of speech, 
and to disabuse our minds of the notion that the way in which 
the better kwown tongues are accustomed to express a certain 
idea, is the logical and only way. In several articles previously 
published in the Journal I have illustrated this general prin- 
ciple by bringing forward some of the most peculiar linguistic 
plenomens of Tagalog and the other Philippine Languages, I 
have discussed their peculiar system of counting, in which the 
numbers intermediate between the tens are made, somewhat 
asin Latin duodeviginti, wndeviginti, upon the basis of the 
ten toward which the count is proceeding; lL have pointed out 
that simple adjectives have: the same construction as relative 
elnuses: IT have shown that the case relation of a noun or 
pronoun may be expressed by the form of the verb." In the 
following paper I shall discuss the peculiarities involved in 
the expression of two ideas of fundamental importance, with- 
out a knowledge of which it is impossible to have the mastery 
of any language, the ideas “to be” and “to have.” 

Tn thie languares with which wa are most familiar, English, 
German, the Romance Languages, Latin, Greek, these ideas 
are expressed by verbs, and so to our minds this is the most 
nitural and simple way of expressing them. We receive our 
first shock when we turn to Sanskrit, where we find there is 











LOL my articles, Contrivtiont to Comparative Philippine Grommar 
IL, JAOS, vol xxvili, 107; The Tagalog Liguture and Analogies in other 
Languages, JAOS: voll xxix, 1006; Expression of Case by the Verb in Ta- 
pelog, JAOS. vol. xxvii, 10045, 
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no yer for =to have” at all, butthat we must express the dea 
by the verb “to be” followed by the genitive, & g¢. wana asta 
Wit is of me, I have,” « consiroctinn, however, for which we 
lave been prepared by the Latin mihi eet — habeo. 

{f we turn from the Indo-Huropean to the Semitic fled, 
conditions are stil] more uniuvournble to our preconceived 
hotions Not only is: there no verb “to have” in any of the 
lunguages excep! Assyrian,! but the idea “to be” ia often not 
expressed by the verb =to bo,” but by particles, or pronouns; 
it) fact it is sometimes not expressed at all. For example in 
Hebrew “1 have a horse” is rendered by “to me & horse” 
cc, “the man is good” by “the man good” 3 tap or “the 
man he good” Ste ain EMH, 

Ty the Philippme Languages we must break entirely with 
our traditions, for ere wo find generally apeaking no verb for 
#ither “to be” or “to have,” these ideas being expressed wither 
by particles, or simply by the construction itsell. 

These two idea¥ are, however, not always expressed in the 
sama way, there is not one particle which can always be sed 
to translate ‘to be’ and another which can always be used. to 
translate ‘to have:’ the mode of rendition depends on a number 
of things hesides the fiindamental ideas of ‘being’ or ‘having.’ 

li the cnse of ‘to be’ we must distinguish three types of 
construction, ¥iz.; 

a) constructions in which some statement is made with 
regard to the class or characteristics of the subject, e. ¢., 
the man is good.’ ‘his father ie-a farmer,’ 

b) constructions in which some statement is made with 
regard to the place of the subject, « g., ‘his [other is in the 
house,’ 

¢) constructions in which some statement is made with 
regard to the existence of an indefinite subject, correspond- 
ing to English “there is, ‘there are,’ German es gilt, French 
ily a. 

The fret we will call ‘copulutive fo be’ the aecond ‘locative 





to le, and the third ‘indefinite fo be.’ 


Tn the case of ‘to have’ we must distinguish two types of 
constructian, viz, 
© Here the particle which oorremponds to Hebrew © Ssring Au! jos 


become m verh and tales verbal inflection, of. Deliteach, Agsyrieches Hands 
wirterinch, Leipzig, 1606, p. 3100. 
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a) constructions in which the thing possessed is definite, 

«9, ‘your brother lus the money I sent you! 

h) constructions in which the thing possessed is indefinite, 

4 ¢5 ‘have you any money?’ 

We will call these two types respectively ‘definite’ ani ‘in- 
deiinite to have." 

‘Definite fo Jiave’ is expressed in the same way as ‘locative 
fo be? the original idea here being aimilar to that In Latn 
mihi et, ‘is to me, Sanskrit mana aetj, ‘is of me,” Modern 
Arabic eX “andi ‘ig with me? Ethiopie (h€ * beia isin me.’ 
‘Indefinite to have’ and ‘indefinite fo he’ are expressed in the 
same way, the idea of ‘having’ being the original one and 
passing into that of ‘indefinite being’ when the possessor is 
indefinite; e. g., ‘they (indef.) have visitors in the house’ hecomes 
“here are visitors in the house’ just as in Spanish hay, and 
French if y a, 

The five types therefore resolve themselves into three, viz- 
a) coptilative fo be, bh) loeative fo bd and definite to hvu, ¢) in- 
definite to, fe and indefinite to hare. 

‘The negative of these three types is expressed m two 
diffarent ways; either the negative is added to the affirmative 
construction 93 e.g. in English ‘he is’ and ‘he is not’ ora 
negutive particle meaning ‘not to be,’ ‘not to have’ is sub- 
stituted {or the afiirmative particle meaning ‘to be,’ to have, 
as 6g) in Hebrew 9% ‘TI have’ und “> 7s ‘TD have not’ The 
first way 1s the regular one in the first type, the second in 
the other two. 

Thw following table gives the particles which are employed 
ti) express ‘to be’ and “to hove’ affirmatively and negatively im 
the three types of construction just disoussed, A dash i- 
dichtes that no particle is employed. Generally speaking these 
particles are invariable for person, number, mooi and tense, 
though occusionally they are varied to express person or follow 
the tense formation of the verb, The particles will be known 
as quasi-verbal particles or quasi-verbs.' 

The languages treated are Tagalog; the Bisaya? disleots 


SL 





4 it would be wall to adopt ur rach dnsignation in Semitic grammer 
for purtinles Tike Heb. o, pe, Tj Aral, Ceol, Spr dul, Eth. M4, ete, 
jneteal of speaking of thém as adverts, nouns, ar preporitions. 

tT have ailopted ‘in this article the epeliing of the |anguage names 
enggested by Prof. 0, EF. Conant in Anthropos, Vol. [V, 1900, pp. 1m 
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Cebuun, Hiligayna, Samsro-Leytean; Bikol; Pampanga; Pan- 
gasinan: lloko; [banag; Bontok and Nabaloi Isorot; Magin- 
danau; and Sala! 


















































‘| iL _ ita 
copulative | focative “lo’ be’ indefinite ‘to, be” 
| ig be | definite ‘to have’ | indefinite 'to hmve’ 
———_— =——s- SSS —__—__] 
aff nn | may 
sl Ba | a hindi, ati | wuld wal 
: Die Pra _ fe inc a { muny, chit, nalirrim, 
{Own | lana, tun, atom = || dona may 
y | meg: | il wuis | wala 
ee | ie ip ari, yar, aru | may 
Bis ag. = tees. adio wala, wa, 
Hil wala, we 4 Welsy, way 
ee | fall) ae walay, way A wale tuay, Wwa-Taay 
Bia | i) = | iii, aia, wdto, Mo, may 
(Sam.-Ley.) | ny. din | wary sa wurey 
es eo eee Ts eee a 
ge || — | Litomg, om (ic ou 
ries di bake | | day day & 
Vamp uf. — tH, an, ti, ati, th tin, Btin 
nese, ali, ai, © nln _ 
eee ised =< ale = 
Fang: | wey, | ag, alice andi anili 
Tlob | “all. Pe | wcdides adil = 
| nein. di camo | boxy aa. 
: _ ti eggs 
Thaw, _ wy ari, akicun, a Qian, on | Minit. or 
= Igor. f= — woda, woday | woda, wodny 
(fon,) = mg, | edi, Faken man’ bil ma'id 





to 107% The goneral, principle of spelling which be there propoves, and 
which sbould certainly be followed by all thow: who are working in 
Philippine Languages, ly to usw the native pame of the language wherever 

le, ‘The changes from the spelling formerly ored in my Philippine 
publications are, vie, Hisaya for Bisayan, Pampanga for Pampangag, 
Toke for Iokan, Magiodanna for Magindanao, 

* For the principal grsmmare an! dictionaries of these languages ef 
ibe lst giver in ty Conbribubicus to Coesperratior Philippine Grammar 
JAQS. vol z2vil (1M), p. BES, Hi. wt. 2; vol. xxviii (1007) p. 1. fe. nt 
To thes add ©. W. Seidenadel, The language spoken by the Bontak Igorot, 
Chicugy, 190%, 


ie 
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=i... ome 
| sad locative ‘ho be! | Indefinite to be 
‘to te | Gelinite ''o have’ ‘Indefinite "to have’ 














Sf 
Igor, = aff. - guara | guare 
(Nab) neg. | ag. aligon — anchi | anchi 
ae ay. - = . aden 
we etl Bre ae din | da 
Sip _ ey. | di, bakin | wal | wai 


Ip the firet type there ure no affirmative quasi-verbs, ‘The 
ligatures Tagalog ay, y, Bontok ya, which are very close to 
being such particles, are better regarded simply as connective 
particles between predicate and preceding subject. 

Tn typo I the negatives are based for the most part on a 
particle ii whiell appears in the different languages in the 
varying forma di, ri, li, (Ibanag nlso 7i),! probably with finnl 
glottal catch (so at least in Tagalog and Bontok Igorat): 
dit and diri are apparently reduplicated forms of di (so Conant); 
in Tagalog Ain-di, Pampanga ai, Pangasinan a-ii-oa, [hanag 
d-r3, we have prefixed elements, a being perhaps the same 
prefix that oceurs in Cebuan anin, anaa, Pampangan ani, ati, 
The element oa in Pangasinan aliea seems to be the quasi- 
verb of. Pampanga ai is derived from afi by elisian of the 
intervocalic {, and ¢ is simply a contraction of ai {so Conant). 
A weqative particle ag occurs in Pangasinan and Nabaloi, and 
perhaps i in Tbangg ak-kan; the negative particlo an, which is 
found in [banag uncombined, in Pangasinan and Thansg com- 
bined with other particles (viz, andi, ¢u-dn) as negative verbal 
particle of the two other types, probably occurs in Toko 
sa-in, Ubanag ukkin. Bikol take, Bontok Igorot faken, and 
Sulu bukiin are evidently identical; these negatives: mean not 
simply ‘not,’ but indicate ‘it is not this but something else’ in 
correcting u mistake. Nahbalot aligoa and probably Pangasinan 
alioa, Thanag akkan, have the samo meaning. 

Tn type I] the affirmative particles are in many cases derived 
from the demonstratives, Compare Hiligayna adlo with demon- 
tirative yuilto; Samaro-Leytean ini, adlo, ilo, which form the 





( CE Ciitrimtionn ta Comyn Pail Grom, JAOS, vol. xxvii, 1900, 
pp. 333, 5a. 
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basis of quasi-verbal particles, with the identical demon- 
stratives; Bikol idfong with demonstrative idfo; Pampanga wt, 
ti, te with the demonstratives ini, iti, a; Sula ana with 
demonstrative iaun; Hiligayna ari, yeri, ara, yara are to be 
compared with the demonstratives, Oebuan k-ari and Thanag 
yari, yara; Bikol yaon, tyson with Tagalog demonstrative 
yaon; Tagalog and Bikol wa, Cebusn naa, anua scem to be 
connected with the demonstrative particle na; Cobuan mia, 
ania are perhaps to be connected with the demonstrative 
particle wu, ‘The m- of nia may have been adopted from nu, 





and on the other band the final a@ of naw may haye been 
‘borrowed from nia; what the prefixed a is that occurs. before 
‘the Cebunan and Pampanga particles is not certain. Samaro- 


Tueytean ada and Tloko adda are identical with Malay ada 
‘to be’! In Pangasinan and [gorot, oa, ivoda, guara’ ore 
apparently the same as the uegatives tea and wala? Oeluan 
fxg and Voanag egga ore difficult; egga is perhaps the same 
as Bikol tyua, the w (1) being assimilated to the 9. 

The negative particles of the second type are in most cases 
based on a particle wy (Nabaloi gua)? or on one written 
varioualy fu, ra, da,-sometimes on both combined. Tho y or 
¢ ai the end of the particle in Bisaya, Bikol, Igorot, and 
Sulu is simply the ligature } which has become an integral 
part of the particle. Pampangn ala perhaps contains the 
same initial a as the affirmatives ani, afi. Pangasinan and), 
Nabaloi mich,’ is apparently a compound of two negative 
particles, viz, the an which occurs as quiasi-verb in Thanag, 
and the di that forms the basis of most-of the negatives of 
the first type, [hanag an, though said to be a syncopated form 
of awtn,* is probably a ammple negative particle: auvan Seema 
to be made wp of this an and a particle an-, which occurs 
in Tagalog: ay-aw ‘not to waut, and aij-au the Suln prohibitive 
negative. In Igorot the meanings of affirmative and. negative 
particles seem to le reversed. If the ufiirmative woda is the 
same ae the negative wala, then it is possible to connect. the 


(Of, Coutritations te Comp Phil Gram. JAOS, vol. awit, 1904, 
py. Hoes, 

7 op cet, poe, fi nt, 3 

201. op rid, pp. B82, ee 

1 CE De Cocvay, Arte serpy de le lengua ylanog, Manila, 1654, p: 241, 
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negative ma’iil with the affirmative may and explnm it as mai 
or wa + preposition if, 

{y type TIL the particle may probably contains the ligature 
4 asin way, warey; the element ma is perhaps ty be con- 
nected with the prefix ma that is tsed to form adjectives in 
many of the languages, e.g. Tagalog makes from lakas strength,’ 
the adjective maekes ‘strong’ originally perhaps ‘having strength’: 
‘Bikol igua contains perhaps the particle wo used affirmatively 
as in Pangasinan: Pampanga (alin is simply the (a)ti of type 
two with ligature #: Magindanau aden is perhaps s com 
bination of ada (— Malay ada, Toko adde) and the demon- 
strativée particle en: the etymology of Cebnan dina, aduna and 
Sulu fuga te uncertain; the initial « of aduna ia probobly the 
‘ame a8 the inifial a@ of Cobuan ania, anaa, atua, Pampanga 
am, ti, Ih Pangasinan and Igorot, oala, woda, gaara appear to 
correspond td the negative wala, The negative particles are 
regularly the same as those of type [1: in Biligayna the liga- 
ture y and in Pampanga the ligature w di not form an in- 
separable part of the particle: in Deboun duna may two affirma- 
tive particles are used together, and in Hiligayna wala may, 
wa moy, the negative particle is prefixed to the affirmative. 
Sometimes another word or particle is employed so frequently 
in counection with the (uasi-verl that it has become an 
integral part of the word: 40, for example, in Tagalog may 
roon—= wey, and Nabaloi piard-anan — guard, Here roon is 
the adverb déon ‘there;’ anan is pertaps a similar element. 

Tn some languages the quasi-verbs of types [1 and 117 are 
varied to express person or tense. In some of the Bisaya 
‘dialects and in Pampanga different particles are apparently 
‘employed according to the person of the subject. In Cebuan 
(awit is employed with first person, @naa or nea with the 
second or third, and (a)twa with the third person. In Pampanga 
(aint and (a@jti ore used with al) three persons, fajia only with 
the third. The reason for this seems to be that the forms 
ased with the first and second persona are based on the 
hearer demonstratives, and mean ‘to be here,’ those that are 
employed only with the third are based on the more remote 
demonstratives, and mean ‘to be there.’ 

In Samaro-Leytean the particles are varied like verhe to 


express tense, vIz. 
TO £ix. Far IV, a7 
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Pres. = Pret Fut. 
‘to be there’ tite 
aada nakada tmakada 
aadto. nakadto makadto 
‘tobe here’ imi | || 
nakanhi ¢makanhi)! 

Qecasionally. in Tagalog the combination of the particle: 
na + an adverb of ploce is treated aa if it were the past 
tense of a verb with prefixed ma, og. from narvon 1s formed 
A Present lenie muroroun, 

In Magindunan aden makes a preterite naden, 

Sentences. containing ‘copulutive to be’ are expressed in 
most of the languages by wimply juxtaposing subject and 
predicate. ‘The normal order, affirmative and negative, m all 
the languages seema to be—predicate, subject, im negative 
sentences the negative standing before the predicate? o. g.- 

‘Tag. mataas ito-ng: laluki ‘this man is tall’ 
mutntapang sili ‘they are brave,’ 
hind! mabuti ang tawo ‘the man is not good,’ 
hind! sila? matitnpang ‘they are not brave’ 
hind! ko ina’ ‘(she) is not my. mother,’ 

Bis. (Ceb,) calapian ako ‘lam rich.’ 

dii maayo 6 Pedro ‘Pedro ia not good. 
Bis. (Hil) musyo int ‘this de good, 
si Pedro nko ‘1 am Pedro, 
maloloyon ang Dios ‘God is merciful.’ 
dili ako® si padre Ramon ‘lam not Father Ramon.’ 
Bik. marahay ako +] am good.’ 
buko ini-ng papel ‘it is not this papery 
inko-ne* gako ivan ‘this is not mine.’ 

1 Not given | but inrplied i m Figueroa, “Arte del idioma wis ridayo de Somer 

p ieyte, P ed., Binonda, 18T2, 

* Negative examples are not always to be found in the material ayail- 
able for study, bot thie role probohly holds good in ull cases. 

7 To judge from these examplés, when the sobject i o personal pro 
coun m Tagalog sod Hiligayna (presumably aloo in the other Bisaya 
dialects) it. stands betwnen the negative and the rest of the predicate 

‘ When the predicate of « negative sentence erbmemiden 5: 
modified ly a possessive prunailn and the subject bk not expresesd, the 


jicstpositive form of the possessive sceme to be placed between nhguiten’ 
und noun ws herw. 


t A ligaturé seems to be regulacly employed after the negatives seam, 
aliet, aligaa, ani alao sometimes after baky, 
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Pamp; masanting ya ‘he is handsome.’ 
Pang, kapitan sk I am capitan! 
balég so kataonn ‘the master is powerful.’ 
8g maronong ee Poe 
alioa-n® maronong | ne ds Wise. 
flok. tao ak +] am a masz.’ 
mayvmaysa ak ‘T am alone.’ 
naimbag daytoy “this is good,’ 
di nasayaat toy a pusn /tliis cat is not pretty’ 
gain a’ daket toy a ailid "this room is not large. 
Than, balayak ‘Tl am a woman.’ 
mipis im masipot the gentle gna is good, 
Igor. (Bon,) kawis siys ‘he is good. 
adi kawis sa ‘this is not good.’ 
Tgor. (Nab) kadubong-ko iat ‘this is my hat,’ 
aligoa-n* halet-ko ‘it is not my house 
Mag. mapia at Pedro ‘Pedro is good,’ 
Sula marajiay tau ien ‘that man is good.’ 
bakin amu ien ‘that is not exact.’ 

The subject, however, may also stand first, but this. seems 
to be the case in’ many of the innpusges at least, only when 
it is specially emphasized, In the northern group of Philip- 
pine Languages, Pangasinan, Toko, Ihanag, and probably Pam- 

pangs! this is apparently allowed only when the predicate is 
definite, i, is precedeill by the definite article or o deman- 
Strative pronomn. When the subject is o personal pronoun 
these languages employ a epécial emphutic form, @. g.: 
Pang. si Juan so mabayani *Juan is the brave one, 
any Kapitan so linma dia ‘the captan was the 
one that came liere, 
diak #0 kapitan ‘I am the capitan, 
lok. gika ti nupigsa ‘you are the brave one.’ 
toy a tao ti naimbag ‘this man is the good one.” 
[ban, eakan ig gobernador ‘! am the Governor.’ 
sikau ‘si Petro ‘you are: Pedro.’ 

Cobnuan and Hiligayna seam to follow the same rule as the 

northern langunges, though they hive ho special series of emphatic 


+ 





—— == 





1 No example: are available. but the fact that Pampange possesses 
special series of emphatic personal pronouns, besides ite general resemblance 
to the other languages maker this probable, 
ys 
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pronouns; the definite article may be replaced by the particis 
Wy Oc 8.5 
Ceb. si Pedro ang { ‘Pedro is the 
si Pedro-y mérciful one.’ 
Hil. siva ang amay ko the is my father.’ 
ike-vy umay niya 1 am his father’ 

In Tagalég, Samaro-Leytean, Bikol, Bontok Igorot, Magin- 
danny, and Sula, the subject may apparently atand first with- 
out special erophnsis; in Tagalog and Bontok Igorot the subject 
and predicate are joined by the particle ay (after o vowel ay 
or 'y), and ya respectively, ©. —.: 

Tag. ang tawo ‘y maboti 'the man is géod,’ 
ikaw ay hind! matapang ‘you are not brave.’ 
Sam-Ley: si Juan diri maopay ‘Juan is not good.’ 
Bik. si Antonio maraot ‘Antonio ia bad. 
int bulauan “this is gold’ 
Tgor. (Bom) nan mamamnagkid ya fanig ‘the girls are little, 
sika ya antjo ‘you are tall 
Moz. su kayo makapal ‘the tree is large’ 
si Rudolfo mapulu « tau ‘Rudol! is a tall man. 
su islam tulay ‘the moro is ® coward. 
Sulu in salapa nia balawan ‘his betel-box is (made 
of) gold. 
in batabata ini dj masipug "this boy is with- 
out ahame (not having-shame),” 

Tn constructions of type [1], tha affirmative is expressed by 
particles which, in many enses at least, are derived from the 
demonstrative pronouns; the negative particle is reguiariy the 
sume as in the third type, When thie sentence contains ‘loca- 
tive to le’ the particle is regularly followed by the oblique 
case of the place in which or a demonstrative adverb of place; 
when it contains ‘definite to hace, by the oblique ease of the 
possessor, In the secomd case the subject of the sentence is 
the thing possessed. ‘The rules with regard to the relative 
position of subject anid predicate seom to be the same az in 
type 1; in Tagalog, paid apparently m Bontok Igorot, ay, y 
nad ya are weed as in type I, e, g.: 

Tug. ang bata 'y nu sa balay | 
oi &a bahay ang bata 
img pari sy wali #a gone “he priest is not in 


mialoloyon 


‘the boy is in the house,’ 


wali ea simbahan ang pari the charch, 
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ang kabayo ni Pedro ‘y na sa akin ‘T have 


Pedro's. liorse.’ 
wali kay Junn ang salapi ‘Jnan has not the 
money. 


Bis. (Ceb,) ania kanako ang sintma ‘I have the shirt’ 
tua sa ilalom sa lamesa ‘(it) ia under the 
table.’ 
Bis, (Hil) adto siva es Ogtong ‘he at Ogtong.’ 
wala siya si San Marino ‘he ia not at San 
Marmo, 
way diri ang amay ko ‘my father ia not here.” 
Bis, (Sam.-Ley,) tini sa akon kamut ‘it ie here in my hand 
andte sa balay 4¢ js there in the howae.’ 
tikndto ka aa Katbalogan ‘have you been in 


Kathalogan ?’ 
Bik. ang -kopia iyaon sa lamesa ‘the hat is on the 
table.’ 


day duman 2a lamesa an sogkod ‘the stick is 
not on the table’ 

na saimo dao an panyo ko ‘have you my 
handkerchief? 

Pomp. ni-ko Keni ‘L am here.’ | 
ta-vyo karin kang silid ‘he is there m the room.’ 
ila-yo keti ‘he is not here.’ 

Pang, oa-d abung to si Pedro ‘Pedro if in his house,’ 
oa-d sika-y kaballo ‘have you the horse?” 

Tick. adie iti simbaan ai apo Padi ‘the priest is mm 
the chureli 
adda ak ditoy ‘L am here’ | 
aoan ditoy ti.aso ‘the dog is not liere’ 
aida kenka ti pugtinteroak ‘have you my ink- 
stand.” 
wida-da iti cocinwra ‘the cook has them.’ 
acan ti malo kaniak ‘I have not the hammer! 
 -[ban. egga ip pirak nikau ‘have you the monuy”’ 
aun! «i Pedro tab baluy ‘Pedro iv not in the 
howe 
Teor, (Bon.) woday-ak is nan wiong ‘I am in the house,’ 





i Here w is oesimileted to the following consonant, cf. Conbrinations 
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maid sive isna sdwani ‘he is not bere to-day: 
siya ya woday isna ‘ho is here,’ 

Ivor. (Nab) gunra-ak chi balei ‘I om in the house? 

Sulu in barong mu aun ba-lom bai ‘your barong is 
| in the house.’ 
wai Tun pi-lum bal ‘itis pot in the house,’ 

In Magindanan this type, in the affirmative, seems to be 
expressed in the same way as type J, without particle, the 
prepositional phrase or adverb simply taking the place of the 
nominal or adjectival predicate, a. g.: 

sti glint sa linnuan na tulugan ‘the knife i9 on the bed’ 
su ast se Jamalama “the dog ia on the plazas 

Some of the other languages also occasionally follow this 
construction in the affirmative, e. g.: 

Bia. (Ceb) dinhi ako ‘I am here. 

Bia. (Hil) dira si Juan ‘Juan is there," 
Tiok. dita ka poy ‘ore you still there” 
Than. ajjau ak ‘Tam here’ 

In constructions of type IL, in the case of ‘indefinite to 
uve’ the possessor stunds sometimes in the nominative, some- 
times in the genitive, sometimes, probably after the analogy 
of type T1, in the oblique. The original idea in the case of 
the genitive in such a sentence as ‘[ have money’ is probably 
‘there is, there exists money of mine? The possessor stanils in 
the nominative only, in Tagalog, and apparently in Hiligayna, 
Samuro-Leyteun, Bikol, and Salu;. in the genitive only, in 
Hoko: in either nominative or genitive in Cebuan, Pampanga. 
ence and Magindanan; in either genitive or oblique in 

and Bontok Igorot. 

The ‘thing povsoered may be preceded by a ligature or in- 
definite particle or it may stand-alone. Tho ligatures are the 
following viz. Tag. Bik. -ng, Pamp. -n, Ceb., Hil, Pung. -y, 
Mag. a; the indefinite particles, which in some Innguages (e, ¢., 
Tioko) seem. to be used only after a negative, are viz. Ceb, 
ug, in, iny, Hil ving, Chan, te:-—Bik. nin, Igor, (Bon) nan, 
‘Nab, ne, Lok. ti, which até used In the <ame way as the in- 
definite particles, although forma of the definite article, are 
to be classed here, In-some cases a ligature has become an 
integral purt of the quasi-verb, so apparently in Tag, Bis, 
Bik. wa-y, Bis. wa-y, wala-y, were-y, Bik. da-y, Pamip. fi-yi, 
Tgor, (Bon,) wodd-y> Sulu tuga is probably tuy (used as nominal 
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prefix, e.g; tug-bai ‘having a house, owner of house’) + the 


ligature a. The object may stand without preceding ligature 
or indefinite purticle after some of these quasi-verbs, under 
just what conditions is not in all cases clear; in Tagalog or 
Bissya an object that follows way directly hos this con- 
struction. 

In the case of ‘indefinite to be, the element that corresponds 
to the possessor, being indefinite ‘one; they,’ is not expressed: 
the thing that is or existe, the logical subject, stands in the 
fame construction as the thing possessed; the place where is 
expressed by an advarb of place or by an oblique case. 

Here, as in type U1, the relative position of subject and 
predicate are governed by the same rules as in type L In 
Tagalog the particles ay, , tm Bontok Igorot the particle 
ya are used as in the two other types. 

‘The following examples will illustrate these principles, e ¢.: 

Tog, may ako-ng salopl 
nko ‘y may aalapi 
wala ako-ng anak 
ako 'y walo-ng¢ anak 
tay tawo ea bahay ‘there isa manin the house,’ 
wila-ng tawo ga lansaiigan ‘there is-no one on 

the street.’ 


Bis, (Ceb.) diuma-y dko-ng (yen.) tiempo fa Lave dana? 


‘T have money,” 


‘] have no gon," 


dana akd-y (now,) tiempo 
wala aké (nom.) ug bumay ‘EL have no rice." 
aduna ing katigayonan ‘he has riches. 

Bis, (Hil.j nko may asawa na 
Muy asawa na ako 
wa-y kan'on ini-ng tauo ‘this-man has no food.’ 
wala-v buut yana ‘le has no sense,’ 
wa ka-y bout ‘you have no genae.’ 
wala ako-y kan‘on ‘T hare no food’ 
wala pa siva sing buut ‘he has still no sense’ 
way ako sing katangdanan sa paghohot sina 

‘Tl have-no obligation to do that, 
wala may pilak ako ‘[ have no money. 


‘T hare a wife now. 


Bis, (Sam.-Ley.) may ealapi ka ‘hove you any money?” 


wardy ka salapi ‘you have oo money,’ 
Bik, igua uko-ng saro-ng ayam na magayom ‘I have 
i pretty dog.’ 
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day ako-ng gubing ‘I have no clothing.” 

ike doi-ng gubing ‘you have no clothes! 

dny ako nin saro-pg sadit ‘I have not one cuarto/ 

igua ka nin tubly ‘have you any water?’ 

dui-ny tawo sa harong there is no one in the house," 
Pamp. atin kopia ning kapatad mo ‘has your brother a hat?" 

atin mot-n imalan ‘he has indeed clothing’ 

atin pale karin ‘there is mice there,’ 

ala-n fimilan mo 

ila ka-n imalan 

ala pale karin ‘there ia no rice there’ 
Wane. ee raises ibe ‘have you a horse?” 

onla-y polyos | he a ut 

oala-¥ poivos 2 stay] shtern you (pt) any paryderne 

onla-y too'ed abung ‘there are people in the house.” 

andi gapo-y polvos ‘thera are no powders at all.’ 

Tlok, adda tabako-m ‘have you any tobacco? 
adda aso-mi ‘we bave a dog’ 
acum ti asd-da ‘they have no dog.’ 
aoan ti naimbag a aruk-na ‘he has no good wine” 
sdda tao itoy a halay there are people in this house,’ 
adda arak ditoey ‘there is wine here.’ 
aoun ti poo itt balny itoy ‘there are no cats in 

this house,’ 

Than. egga ginageram mu) ‘lave you slandered anyone 
égpa tu ginageram nu laiave youanyalandered one).’ 
auan yaya tu utok - ._ oe 
post Jan ay ‘he hus judgment. 
auan ak tu pirak 
auan niskan tu pirak 
auas? si Podro tu utok ) ‘Pedro has no 
aunt? tu utok takkuani Pedro judgmant.’ 
at? tu tolay tab balay ‘there is no one in the house,’ 

Igor. (Bon.) woday ken sak'en nan afong } , i 
gor ( wade nnn afang-ko 5 lf have a house? 
woda naw kayo ‘there iso tree, 


| ‘have vou no clothes? 


‘T have no money.’ 





' me is here an adverb. 
= Here nis wesimiiated to the following consonant, cf. Contributions 
to Comp. Péil. Gram., p. 536, 
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woda nan onash id Palidtid ‘there was 4 sugar- 
cane-plantation at Falidfid, 
ma‘id kayo-k ‘I have ono wood,’ 
ma'id noang ‘there ia no buffalo (here). 
Igor. (Nab.) ¢uara balei-to ‘has he uo house? 
anchi balei-to ‘he has no house.’ 
guara anan tayo ne kabadyo ‘we have horses.’ 
anchi chanum ‘there is no water.’ 
Mag. aden aku bengala ‘I have o shirt.’ 
aden a tau lu ‘there are people thers,’ 
ida palay ko ‘I have no rice.’ 
ia musala nin ‘he has no handkerchief,’ 
da tan lu “there is no one there,’ 
kagay naden ako pilak ‘yesterday I had money. 
Sulu in sapit tuga jungal ‘the sapit has a bowsprit.’ 
tau tuga ekog ‘men that have tails.’ 
tuga buling-batu ha Sog ‘thure in coal in Sulu’ 
in bula ini tuga saitan ‘this country is possessed 
with devils (has devils).’ 
tugs tau ba bai ini ‘there are people in this house,’ 
aun kal bili-bili ha Sog ‘are there any sheep in 
Sulu?’ 
itun ang gatos ‘there are a hundred. 
wai run manok kabill ha Sog ‘there are no capons 
in Sulu,’ 
wai kasudahan in hinang ini ‘this work has no end? 
— The object of the quasi-verbal particles of this third type 
ig in many cases a verbal form, the construction corresponding 
usually to the English idiom *to have to’ This: construction 
certainly occurs in many of the languages and probably in all 
of them, but a few examples from Tagalog will suffice to 
illustrate the general principle, «. g.: 
Tag. may siya-ng pinatay na tawo ‘he has killid @ man (he 
has a killed: man)! 
wali ako-ng sasabihin ‘I have nothing to say (I have not 
anything-about-to-be-said).’ 
may namakaw na tawo | ‘hero waa a robber (o man 
may tawo-n¢ nagnolaw that robbed),’ 
Cf also examples in next paragraph. 
These particles in connection with their objects often express 
indefinite pronominal ideas, such ns ‘some, ‘any,’ ‘something,’ 
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‘auything,” ‘no,’ ‘nothing. Aas in the preceding case the examples. 
will be confined to Tagalog, & g:: * 
mayroan ako-ng tinapay L have some bread.’ 
mayroon ka-ng salapl ‘have you any money?’ 
mayroon siyang sinahi ‘did he say anything?’ 
mayroon kayo-n¢ hinahanap ‘are you looking, for anyone, 
anything.’ 
walh ako-ng asawa “T have no wife,’ 
wali ako-ng sasabihin ‘1 have nothing to say.’ 
wall ako-ng sinabi *I said nothing’ 
All of the three types may also be expreased intorrogatively, 
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with negative interrogation, and in connection with special - 


intertogative words such as ‘who, ‘what.’ 

The simple interrogative and negative intorrogative of thew 
types do not differ from the affirmative and nogative except 
ini Lhe adilition of interrogative particles, and the changes in- 
position caused by them. Such particles are, e.g.: Tag. baga, 
kayi, Bis. ba, Bik. baga, Pomp. to, kaya, Kasi, Pang. hast, 
Iban, dasi, Sulu hah, In some languages these particles are 
more commonly used than in others; they do not. appear to 
he absolutely essential in any. They usually stand after or 
between two elements of thy predicate, but may stand after 
the -sulhject when it precedes the predicate, When special 
interrogetive words pre need they regularly constitule the 
predicate of the sentence, the remainder of Lhe sentence stand- 
ing us «ubject, Thee special interrogative words may be 
followed by the interrogative particles. Some examples from 
Tagalog will illustrate the general principles of construction, e, f: 

malaki baga ang iyo-ng aso “is your dog large?" 

mayaman ka bage ‘are you rich?’ 

nten bahay bage ang ina mo ‘is your mother in the house? 

wilh biga sa kuniys ang damit ko ‘has-n't he my clothes?’ 

mayroou bags sila-ng salapi ‘have they any money?’ 

sing ku ‘who are you?” 

qind kay ito-ng babayi-ng ito ‘who is this woman?" 

kanino bags ito-ng hahay ‘whose is this house?" 

ant-og'! ngalan mo ‘what js your name?” 

fcouee no 8a bahay ‘who is in the house?” 


Ss 


ULfgature tised for the article any, 
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arnt bulaklak ang ni sn kaniya ‘what flower has he? 
“ih may roong? bari] ‘who basa gun?’ 


ano-ng mayroot ka ‘what have you? 
‘The foregoing discussion does not claim to lie by any means 
an exhaustive treatment of the two important ideas ‘to be’ and 
‘to have’ in the Philippine Languages, it simply indicates the 
lines along which their further study should bo carried, [¢ iz 
practically impossible, on the basis of the material available 
efor study to obtain a thoroughgoing knowledge of these three 
types of construction, ond as such a knowledge is essential for 
the mastery of any Philippine language, those who have the 
- ©. oppurtunity to investigate these languages at first hand should 
attempt to supply this want. hey should study these types 
from all points of view. Numerous examples should be collected 
iHustrating the various types. expressed affirmatively, negatively, 
interrogatively, with negative interrogation, and with special 
interrogative words. These examples should present mstances 
of all the parte of speech, both alone and with all possible 
modifiers, ¢mployed as subject, predicate, or case form dapend- 
ing on the quasi-varb, Especial attention should be divoted 
to the construction of the pronouns (personal, demonstrative, 
the article, interrogstive, indefinite particles, ligatures) and to 
the construction of postpositive words (i, ¢, pronominal or ad- 
verbial particles like Tagalog ka, mo; na, pa, haga, etc. whicli 
tat always follow some other word); and the rules governing 
the position of the various elements should be carefully worked 
out and tested. Moreover any special idioms founded on these 
construstions ahould be pomted out and thoroughly discussed. 
It is a difficult matter for those who have no special lin- 
guistic training to recognize what things are important and 
what are trivial in the great mass of matorial with which they 
aré brought in contact, when they take up the study of a 
* Philippine language, especially one of those about which little 
‘se known. For such it is hoped that the sketch here presented 
may furnish un introduction and guide to the study of one of 
the most fundamental portions of the grammar of the Philip- 

_ fine Languages. 
| Roun  np'> roomg + nig > rong by assimilation of m to ng and 
rimplificacion of the doubling. Italia ara used to inidicate that final ng 
. rowalte from m + ligature ng, 
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